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THE BOOK OF JOB. 


RR snan ana 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXI. 


Tuts chapter commences the third series in the controversy. As before, 
Eliphaz begins the argument, and replies to Job. He maintains his former 
sentiments, and does it with great energy, and is evidently roused by the 
argument of Job. Job had attacked their main position in the previous 
chapter, and it became necessary now to fortify i if possible. There is, 
also, mnch severity in this discourse, and far more than usual that is 

ersonal, Job is openly charged with aggravated guilt, which before had 
ea rather implied than said. But here is no concealment; and perhaps 
this is an instance, such as often occurs, where, when a man has the worst 
of the argument, he resorts to a personal attack on him who has confuted 
him. The argument of Eliphaz comprises the following points: (1.) That 
it conld not be any advantage to God that a man was righteous, and that he 
sct up a claim to perfection. God had nothing to lose in treating men as 
they deserve, and could not be deterred by fear from dealing with them 
according to their real character, vers. 1—4. By these remarks, he secms 
to be replying to Job as if it must be true, that if God did wot deal with 
them according to their real character in this life, as Job had maintained, it 
must be either beeanse he feared the wicked man, or because there was some 
advantage which he expected to derive from the fact that he lived. Instead 
of meeting the facts, to which Job had appealed, he goes into an abstract 
argument, of a very sophistical character, to show that it could not be so—a 
very common mode with controversialists. (2.) Eliphaz then openly attacks 
Job; appeals to him as an instance of the truth of his position; says that it 
was an indisputable fact that he was a great sinner, that his iniquities were 
infinite, and that, therefore, he had been overwhelmed with these calamities, 
vers. 5—ll. He argues from it, as a point which could not be called in 
question, that Job’s calamities had come upon him in consequence of a 
guilty life; and that whatever he might say about the theory of the Divine 
government, his own case was one which would confute it all. Job was 
himself, he maintains, a full demonstration that God would punish the 
wicked in this life. In these unkind remarks, the course of the argument 
is somewhat changed. Before this, the friends of Job had maintained the 
abstract position, that the wicked would be dealt with in this life according 
to their deserts, and had given a great variety of illustrations of this. But 
it had been left to be inferred that Job had this character BECAUSE these 
calamities had come upon him. But zow the argnment is changed. It is 
maintained, as an indisputable point, that he is an eminently wicked man, 
and that these calamities have come upon him in conseqnence of his crimes; 
and that, therefore, Ais own case showed that God would punish the wicked 
in this life. (3.) In vers. 12—14, Eliphaz says that it was implied in the 
argument of Job that God could not distinguish between the actions of men; 
and the reasons why he did not treat them as they deserved must he, that 
thick clouds interposed between them and God, so that he could not see their 


6 JOB. 


CHAPTER XXII. funto God, as !he that is wise 

HEN Eliphaz the Temanite | may be profitable unto himself? 
answered and said, ; g Psa. 16.2. 

2 Can a man be profitable | 1 °™ 4 He e e hrs good 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY.—Ch. xxii.—xIxxi, 
The third speech of Eliphaz.—Ch. xxii, 


1 THEN Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said: 
2 Can a man then be profitable to God, 
As a wise man may be profitable to himself ? 
conduct, or that the distance between God and man was so great that he was 
not able to mark what man was doing. Job had, in fact, maintained no 
such position; but Eliphaz inferred that this must be his meaning, or that 
his sentiments must lead to this. (4.) Eliphaz then (vers. 15—20) refers 
Job to the ease of those who perished in the flood, and speaks as if Job had 
adopted their sentiments. They lived in prosperity. They said to God, 
Depart from us. Their houses were filled with good things. Yet, he says, 
they were suddenly destroyed, and that at so signal a judgment the righteous 
rejoiced—implying that it was not improper to be gratitied when so heavy 
calamities had come upon one who had shown himself as wicked as Job was 
now proved to be. (5.) In the conclusion, Eliphaz urges Job to become 
truly acquainted with God, assuring him that he would then be at peace, and 
then gives a glowing description of the prosperity to which he might look 
as a reward, vers. 21—30. He would be rich; the Almighty would be his 
defence ; he would find happiness in God; his prayer would be heard; light 
gould shine upon his ways; and when others were humbled, he would be 
exalted. 


2. Can aman be profitable unto God? Can a man confer any favour 
on God, so as to lay him under obligation? Eliphaz supposes that Job 
sets up a claim to the favour of God, because he was of service to him, 
or because God had something to fear if he was cut off. He maintains, 
therefore, that a man can confer no favour on God, so as to lay him 
under obligation. God is independent andsupreme, He has nothing 
to gain if man is righteous—he has nothing to apprehend if he is 
punished. He is not dependent at all on man. T As he that is wise. 
Marg., or, if he may be profitable, doth his good success depend thereon? 
The meaning of the passage is, a wise man may promote his own 
advantage, but he cannot be of advantage to God. All the result of 
his wisdom must terminate on himself, and not on God. Comp. Psa. 
xvi. 2. Of the correctness of this sentiment there can be no doubt, 
It accords with reason, and with all that is said in the Scriptures. 
God is too great to be benefited by man. He is infinite in all his 
perfections ; he is the original fountain of blessedness ; he is supremely 
wise; he has all resources in himself, and he cannot be dependent on 
his creatures, He cannot, therefore, be deterred from punishing them 
by any dread which he has of losing their favour—he cannot be 
induced to bless them because they have laid him under obligation. 
Eliphaz meant this as a reply to what Job had said. He had 
maintained, that God did xot treat men according to their character 
in this life, but that, in fact, the wicked were often prospered, and 
suffered to live long. Eliphaz at once ¿infers that, if this were so, it 
must be because they could render themselves serviceable to God, or 
because he must have something to dread by punishing them. In the 


CHAPTER XXII. 7 


3 Is it any pleasure to the 4 Will he reprove thee for 
Almighty, that thou art right- | fear of thee? will he enter with 
cous? or ts î¢ gain to him, that | thee into judgment? 
thou makest thy ways perfect? 


3 Is it a pleasure to the Almighty if thou be just, 
Or gain to him shouldst thon make thy ways perfect ? 
4 Will he contend with thee because he feareth thee— 
With THEE will he enter into judgment? 


general sentiment he was right; in the inference he was wrong—since 
Job had not affirmed that they are spared from any such cause, and 
since many other reasons may be assigned. 

3. Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art righteous? This is 
the same sentiment which was advanced in the previous verse. The 
meaning is, that it can be no advantage to God that a man is righteous. 
He is not dependent on man for happiness, and eannot be deterred 
from dealing justly with him because he is in danger of losing anything, 
In this sense it is true. God has pleasure in holiness wherever it is, 
and is pleased when men are righteous; but it is not true that he is 
dependent on the character of his creatures for his own happiness, or 
that men can lay him under obligation by their own righteousness. 
Eliphaz applies this general truth to Job, probably, because he under- 
stood him as complaining of the dealings of God with him, as ¿f he had 
laid God under obligation by his upright life. He supposes that it 
was implied in the remarks of Job that he had been so upright, and 
had been of so much consequence that God ought to have continued 
him in a state of prosperity. This supposition, if Job ever had it, 
Eliphaz correctly meets, and shows him that he was not so profitable 
to God that he could not do without him. Yet do men not often feel 
thus? Do ministers of the gospel not sometimes feel thus? Do we 
not sometimes feel thus in relation to some man eminent for piety, 
wisdom, or learning? Do we not feel as if God could not do without 
him, and that there was a sort of necessity that he should keep him 
alive? Yet how often are such men cut down, in the very midst of 
their usefulness, to show (1) that God is not dependent on them; and 
(2) tokeep them from pride, as if they were necessary to the execution 
of the Divine plans; and (3) to teach his people their dependence on 
Him, and not on frail, erring mortals, When the church places its 
reliance on a human arm, God very often suddenly knocks the prop 
away. 

4, Will he reprove thee for fear of thee? Or, rather, will he come 
into trial, and argue his cause before a tribunal, because he is afraid 
that his character will suffer, or because he feels himself bound to 
appear, and answer to the charges which may be brought? The lan- 
guage is all taken from courts of justice; and the object is, to reprove 
Job as if he felt that it was mecessary that God should appear and 
answer to what he alleged against him. T Wil he enter with thee into 
judgment? Will he condescend to enter on a trial with one like thee? 
Will he submit his cause to a trial with man, as if he were an equal, 
or as if man had any right to such an investigation? It is to be 
remembered that Job had repeatedly expressed a desire to carry his 
cause before God, and that God would meet him as an equal, and not 
take advantage of his majesty and power to overwhelm him. See 
notes on ch. xiii, 3, 20, 21. Eliphaz here asks whether God could be 
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5 Js not thy wickedness j pledge from thy brother for 
great? and thine iniquities | nought, and stripped the ‘naked 
infinite ? of their clothing. 

6 For thou hast taken a 1 clothes of the naked. 


5 Is not thy wickedness great ? 
Is there any end to thy sins? 
6 For thou hast taken a pledge of thy brother unjustly, 
And stripped off the clothing of the destitute. 
expected to meet a man, one of his own creatures, in this manner, and 
to go into a trial of the cause. He says that God was supreme; that 
no one could bring him into court ; and that he could not be restrained 
from doing his pleasure by any dread of man. These sentiments are 
all noble and correct, and worthy of a sage. Soon, however, he 
changes the style, and utters the language of severe reproach, because 
Job had presumed to make such a suggestion. Perhaps also, in this 
verse, a special emphasis should be placed on “thee.” ‘* Will God 
enter into trial with thee—a man whose wickedness is so great, and 
whose sin is infinite?’ vers. 5, 9. 

5. Is not thy wickedness great? That is, “Is it not utter presump- 
tion and folly for a man, whose wickedness is undoubtedly so great, to 
presume to enter into a litigation with God?” Eliphaz here assumes 
it as an undeniable proposition that Job was a great sinner. This 
charge had not been directly made before. He and his friends had 
argued evidently on that supposition, and had maintained that one 
who was a great sinner would be punished in this life for it, and they 
had left it to be implied, in no doubtful manner, that they so regarded 
Job. But the charge had not been before so openly made. Here 
Eliphaz argues as if that were a point that could not be disputed. 
The only proof that he had, so far as appears, was that Job had been 
afflicted as they maintained great sinners would be, and they, therefore, 
concluded that he must be such. No facts are referred to, except that 
he was a great sufferer, and yet, on the ground of this, he proceeds to 
take for granted that he must have been a man who had taken a pledge 
for no cause ; had refused to give water to the thirsty; had been an 
oppressor, etc. T And thine iniquities infinite? Heb., ‘And there is 
no end to thine iniquities’’—that is, they are without number. This 
does not mean that sin is an infinite evil, or that his sins were infinite 
in degree ; but that if one should attempt to reckon up the number of 
his transgressions, there would be no end to them. ‘This, I believe, is 
the only place in the Bible where sin is spoken of, in any respect, as 
‘infinite ;’ and this cannot be used as a proof text to show that sin 
is an infinite evil, for (1) that is not the meaning of the passage even 
with respect to Job; (2) it makes no affirmation respecting sin in 
general; and (3) it was untrue, even in regard to Job, and in the sense 
in which Zophar meant to use the phrase. There is no intelligible 
sense in which it can be said that sin is an infinite evil; and no argu- 
ment should be based on such a declaration, to prove that sin demauded 
an infinite atonement, or that it deserves eternal sufferings. Those 
doctrines can be defended on solid grounds—they should not be made 
to rest on a false assumption, or on a false interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 

6. For thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother for nought. The only 
evidence which Eliphaz seems to have had of this was, that this was a 


CHAPTER XXII. 9 


7 Thou hast not given water 8 But as for the ' mighty 
to the weary to drink, and thou | man, he had the earth; and the 
hast withholden bread from the | * honourable man dwelt in it. 
hungry. j l man of arm. 

2 eminent, or accepted for countenance. 
7 Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 
And from the hungry thou hast withholden bread. 
8 But the man of power had the land; 
The man of rank dwelt in it. 


heinous sin, and that as Job seemed to be severely punished, it was to 
be inferred that he must have committed some such sin as this. No 
way of treating an unfortunate and a suffering man could be more 
unkind, A pledge is that which is given by a debtor to a creditor for 
security for the payment of a debt, and would be, of course, that which 
was regarded as of value. Garments, which constituted a considerable 
part of the wealth of the Orientals, would usually be the pledge which 
would be given. With us, in such cases, watches, jewellery, notes, 
mortgages, are given as collateral security, or as pledges. ‘The law of 
Moses required, that when a man took the garment of his neighbour 
for a pledge, it should be restored by the time the sun went down, 
Exod, xxii. 26, 27. The crime here charged on Job was, that he had 
exacted a pledge from another where there was no just claim to it; 
that is, where no debt had been contracted, where a debt had been paid, 
or where the security was far beyond the value of the debt. The in- 
justice of such a course would be obvious. It would deprive the man 
of the use of the property which was pledged, and it gave him to whom 
it was pledged an opportunity of doing wrong, as he might retain it, or 
dispose of it, and the real owner see it no more. T And stripped the 
naked of their clothing. Marg., clothes of the naked. ‘That is, of those 
who were poorly clad, or who were nearly destitute of clothes. The 
word naked is often used in this sense in the Scriptures. See notes, 
John xxi. 7. The meaning here is, that Job had taken away by 
oppression even the garments of the poor, in order to enrich himself. 

7. Thou hast not given water to the weary, ‘That is, thou hast with- 
held the rites of hospitality—one of the most grievous offences which 
could be charged on an Arabian. Comp. notes on Isa. xxi. 14. In all 
the Oriental world, hospitality was regarded, and is still, as a duty of 
the highest obligation, 

8. But as for the mighty man. Heb., as in the margin, man of arm. 
The arm, in the Scriptures, is the symbol of power. Psa. x. 15, 
“ Break thou the arm of the wicked.’’ Ezek. xxx. 21, “I have 
broken the arm of Pharaoh.” Psa. Ixxxix. 13, ‘Thou hast a mighty 
arm.’ Psa. xeviii. 1, “ His holy arm hath gotten him the victory.” 
The reason of this is, that the sword and spear were principally used 
in war, and success depended on the force with which they were wielded 
by the arm. ‘There can be no doubt that this is intended to be applied 
to Job, and that the meaning is, that he had driven the poor from their 
possessions, and he had taken forcible occupancy of what belonged te 
them. The idea is, that he had done this by power, not by right. 
‘| Had the earth. Took possession of the land, and drove off from it 
those to whom it belonged, or who had an equal right to it with him, 
T And the honourable man. Marg., eminent, or accepted for countenance. 
Heb., ‘“ Lifted up of countenance;’’ that is, the man whose counte- 
nance was elevated either by honour or pride. It may be used to 
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9 Thou hast sent widows ; round about thee, and sudden 
away empty, and the arms of | fear troubleth thee ; 
the tatherless have been broken. 11 Or darkness, that thou 
10 Therefore snares * are | canst not see; and abundance of 
A ch, 18, 8—10; Psa. 11.6. waters cover thee. 


9 Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
And the arms of the fatherless thou hast broken. 
10 Therefore snares are round about thee, 
And sudden fear troubleth thee ; 
11 Or darkness, so that thou canst uot see, 
And floods of waters cover thee. 


ed 


describe either; but perhaps there is more force in the former, in 
saying that it was the great man, the man of rank and office, who 
had got possession. There is, thus, some sarcasm in the severe 
charge: “ The great man—the man of rank, and wealth, and office, 
has got possessicu, while the humble and poor are banished.” Job 
had had great possessions ; but this charge as to the manner in which 
he had acquired them seems to be wholly gratuitous. Eliphaz takes 
it for granted, since he was so severely punished, that it must have been 
in some such way. 

9. Thou hast sent widows away empty. That is, without regarding 
their wants, and without doing anything to mitigate their sorrows. 
‘The oppression of the widow and the fatherless is, in the Scriptures, 
everywhere regarded as a crime of peculiar magnitude, See notes 
on Isa. i. 17. T The arms of the fatherless have been broken. Thou 
hast taken away all that they relied on. Thou hast oppressed them, 
and taken advantage of their weak and defenceless condition to 
enrich yourself, ‘This charge was, evidently, gratuitous and unjust. 
It was the result of an inference from the fact that he was thus 
afflicted, and about as just as inferences, in such cases, usually are. 
To all this Job replies in beautiful language in ch, xxix. 11, 16, when 
describing his former condition; and in justice to him we may allow 
him to speak here, and to show what was, in fact, the course of his life: 


When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
And when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, 
And the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
I put on righteousness, and it clothed me ; 
` My judgment was as a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet was I to the lame; 
I was a father to the poor, 
And the cause which I knew not, I searched out. 


10. Therefore snares are round about thee, Snares were used for 
catching wild animals and birds, and the word then came to denote 
any sudden calamity. See ch. xviii. 8—10. Eliphaz here says that 
it must be that these calamities came upon Job in consequence of such 
sins as he had specified. About that he took it for granted there could 
be no dispute. T And sudden fear, ‘The calamities of Job came upon 
him suddenly, ch. i. It was to this, doubtless, that Eliphaz alluded. 

11. Or darkness, Darkness and night, in the Scriptures, are em- 


CHAPTER XXII. 1] 


12 Js not God in the height 13 And thou sayest, ? How 
ot heaven? and behold the | ‘doth God know? can he judge 
‘height of the stars, how high | through the dark cloud? 


they are! 2 or, What, s Psa, 10. 11; 73, i1. 
1 head. 


12 Is not God in the height of heaven? 
And behold the stars how high they are! 

13 And [hence] thou sayest, ‘ How doth God know? 
« And can he judge behind the thick darkness? 


blems of calamity. T That ¿kou canst not see. Deep and fearful 
darkness; total night, so that nothing is visible. That is, the heaviest 
calamities had overwhelmed him. T And abundance of waters. An 
emblem also of calamities, ch. xxvii. 20; Psa. lxix. 1,2; Ixxiii. 10. 

12. Is not God in the height of heaven? In the highest heaven. 
That is, Is not God exalted over all worlds? This seems to be 
intended to refer to the sentiments of Job, as if he had maintained 
that God was so exalted that he could not notice what was occurring 
on earth, It should, therefore, be read in connexion with the follow- 
ing verse: ‘‘ God is so exalted, that thou sayest, How can he know? 
Cun he look down through the thick clouds which intervene between 
him and man?’ Job had maintained no such opinion, but the 
process of thought in the mind of Eliphaz seems to have been this. 
Job had maintained that God did xo¢ punish the wicked in this life 
as they deserved, but that they lived and prospered. Eliphaz in- 
ferred that he could hold that opinion only because he supposed that 
God was so exalted that he could not attend to worldly affairs. He 
knew no other way in which the opinion could be held, and he pro- 
ceeds to argue as if it were so. Job had, in the previous chapter, 
appealed to plain facts, and had rested his whole argument on them. 
Eliphaz, instead of meeting the facts in the case, or showing that they 
did not exist as Job said they did, considered his discourse as a denial 
of Divine Providence, and as representing God to be so far above the 
earth that he could not notice what was occurring here. How com- 
mon is this in theological controversy ! One man, in defending his 
Opinions, or in searching for the truth, appeals to facts, and endea- 
vours to ascertain their nature and bearing. His adversary, instead 
of mecting them, or showing that they are not so, at once appeals to 
some admitted doctrine, to some established article of a creed, or to 
some tradition of the fathers, and says that the appeal te facts is but 
a denial of an important doctrine of revelation, It is easier to charge 
aman with denying the doctrine of Providence, or to call him by a 
harsh name, than it is to meet an argument drawn from fact and from 
the plain meaning of the Bible. J And behold the height of the stars, 
Marg. as in Heb., head—wyn. God is more exalted than the highest 
of the stars. ‘The stars are the highest objects in view; and the sense 
therefore is, that God is infinitely exalted. 

13. And thou sayest, How doth God know? That is, it follows from 
what you have said; or the opinion which you have advanced is the 
same as if you had affirmed this. How common it is to charge a man 
with holding what we infer, from something which he has advanced, 
he must hold, and then to proceed to argue as if he actually held that. 
The philosophy of this is plain, He advances a certain opinion. 
We infer at once that he can hold that only on certain grounds, or 


12 JOB. 


14 Thick clouds are a cover- | and he walketh in the circuit of 
ing to him, that he seeth not; | heaven. 


14 “Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he cannot see ; 
- « And he walketh upon the arch of heaven.” 


that if he holds that, he must hold something else also. We can see 
that if we held that opinion, we should also, for the sake of con- 
sistency, be compelled to hold something which seems to follow from 
it; and we cannot see how this can be avoided, and we at once charge 
him with holding it. But the truth may be, that Ae has not seen that 
such consequences follow, or that he has some other way of accounting 
for the fact than we have; or that he may hold to the fact, and yet 
deny wholly the consequences which legitimately follow from it. 
Now we have a right to show him by argument that his opinions, if 
he would follow them out, would lead to dangerous consequences, but 
we have a right to charge him with holding only what he professes to 
hold. Heis not answerable for our inferences; and we have no right 
to charge them on him as being his real opinions, Every man has aright 
to avow what he actually believes, and to be regarded as holding that, 
and that only. T How doth God know? That is, How can one so exalted 
see what is done on the distant earth, and reward and punish men 
according to their deserts? This opinion was actually held by many 
of the ancients. It was supposed that the supreme God did not con- 
descend to attend to the affairs of mortals, but had committed the 
government of the earth to inferior beings, This was the foundation 
of the Gnostic philosophy, which prevailed so much in the East in the 
early ages of the Christian church. Milton puts a similar sentiment 
into the mouth of Eve in her reflections after she had eaten the for- 
bidden fruit : 


And I, perhaps, am secret: heaven is high, 
High and remote from thence to see distinct 
Each thing on earth; and other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great Forbidder, safe with all his spies about him. 
Par. Lost, b. ix. 


T Can he judge through the dark cloud? Can he look down through 
the clouds which interpose between man and him. Eliphaz could 
not see how Job could maintain his opinions without holding that this 
was impossible for God. He could see no other reason why God did 
not punish the wicked than because he did not see them, and he, there- 
fore, charges this opinion on Job. 

14. Thick clouds are a covering to him. This is to be understood as 
expressing what Eliphaz regarded as the sentiment of Job—that so 
thick clouds intervened between him and man that he could not take 
cognizance of what was going forward on earth. T And he walketh in 
the circuit of heaven. Upon the arch of heaven, as it seems to be bent 
over our heads. He walks above that cerulean, so high, that he 
cannot see what occurs on earth, and to punish mortals. This was 
not an uncommon sentiment among the ancients, though it is here, 
with the greatest injustice, attributed to Job, A similar sentiment is 
expressed by Lucretius, as quoted by Rosenmiiller and Noyes: 


Omnis enim per se Divom natura, necesse est, 
Immortali @vo summa cum pace fruatur, 


CHAPTER XXII. 13 


15 Hast thou marked the old | of time, whose ' foundation was 
way which wicked men have | overflown with a flood: 


trodden? lor, a flood was poured upon their founda 
16 Which were cut down out | ‘0: Gen, 7. 10, ete; S Pet. 2. 5, 


15 But hast thou marked the ancient way 
Which wicked men have trodden ? 

16 Who were huddled together [by the waters] in a moment, 
And whose foundations the flood swept away? 


Semota a nostris rebus, sejunctaque longè. 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
Nec bené promcritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. 


Comp. Isa. xxix. 15. 

15. Hast thou marked the old way which wicked men have trodden? 
Hast thou seen what has happened in former times to wicked men? 
Job had maintained that God did not deal with men in this world 
according to their character. To meet this, Eliphaz now appeals to 
ancient facts, and especially refers to the deluge, when the wicked 
were cut off by a flood for their sins. Schultens, Dr. Good, Noyes, 
and Rieske, however, suppose that the word here rendered ‘‘mark,”’ - 
means to pursue or imitate, and that the sense is, ‘‘ Are you willing to 
adopt the principles of those wicked men who lived in the time of the 
deluge?” But the sense is not materially affected. The general 
design is to refer Job to the case of the impious generation that was 
swept off by a flood. The judgments of God on them were a full 
refutation, in his view, of the sentiments of Job. 

16. Which were cut down. Who were suddenly destroyed by a 
flood. On the word here used (*?2), see notes on ch. xvi. 8. It 
occurs only in that place and this. Its primary notion is that of 
drawing together or contracting—as the feet of a lamb or calf are 
drawn together and tied preparatory to being killed; and the meaning 
here is, probably, ‘‘ who were huddled together by the waters,” or who 
were driven in heaps by the deluge, so rapidly and suddenly did it 
come upon them.” ~ Out of time. Heb., “And there was no 
time ;”’ that is, it was done in a moment, or suddenly. No time was 
given them; no delay was granted. The floods rushed over them, 
and nothing could stay them. T Whose foundation was overflown, 
Marg., or, a flood was poured upon their foundation, That is, ail on 
which they relied was swept away. ‘The word foundation refers to 
that on which their happiness and security rested, as a house rests on 
its foundation, and when that is swept away the house falls. U With 
a flood. Heb. (2), river, The word is commonly applied to a river; 
and in the Scriptures, by way of eminence, to the Euphrates, See 
notes on Isa, vii. 20; viii. 7. It may be used, however, to denote a 
river which is swollen, and then a flood—and it is several times ren- 
dered fod in the Scriptures: Job xiv. 11; Jonah ii. 3 (where it 
means the sea); Josh. xxiv. 2, 3, 14, 15; Psa. lxvi. 6; Job xxviii. 
11; Psa. xxiv. 2; xcili. 3; Cant. viii. 7. Prof. Lee supposes that 
the allusion here is to some overflowing of the Euphrates, but the 
reference seems to be decidedly to the deluge in the time of Noah 
The language is such as would be used in referring to that, and the 
fact is just such an one as would be pertinent to the argument oł 
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Depart from us: and what can | from me. 
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17 Who said unto God, “ Depart from us;’’ 

And [who asked] what the Almighty could do for them? 
18 And yet he filled their houses with good things! 

Far from me be the counsel of the wicked ! 
19 The righteous see it, and rejoice ; 

And the innocent hold them in derision, [saying]: 


Eliphaz. The fact was undoubtedly well known to all, so that a bare 
allusion to it would be enough. 

17. Which said unto God, Depart from us. Notes, ch, xxi. 14, A 
very correct description of the old world. ‘They had no wish to retain 
God in their knowledge. Probably Eliphaz here refers to what Job 
had said, ch. xxi. 14, 15. He had remarked, in describing the 
wicked, that they said unto God, ‘‘ Depart from us,” and yet they 
lived prosperously. ‘* But see,” says Eliphaz, ‘a ease where they did 
this. It was done by the inhabitants of the world before the deluge, 
and their houses were filled, as you say the houses of the wicked are, 
with good things, but God swept them all suddenly away.” «M And 
what can the Almighty do for them? Marg., or, to. That is, they de- 
manded what the Almighty could do for them. They did not feel 
their dependence on him; they did not admit that they needed his 
aid; they cast off all reliance on him. This whole passage is a most 
sarcastic retort on what Job had said in ch. xxi, 14, 15. He had 
affirmed that though wicked men used this language, yet that they 
prospered, Eliphaz takes the same language and applies it to the 
sinners before the deluge, and says that they expressed themselves 
just in this manner. The language which Job puts into the mouths 
of the wicked had indeed, says Eliphaz, been used. But by whom? 
By those who lived in security and prosperity. ‘‘ By the men before 
the deluge,” says he, ‘‘the race that was so wicked that it was 
necessary to cut them off by the flood. ‘These are the men to whose 
sentiments Job appeals; these the men with whom he has sympathy!” 

18. Yet he filled their houses with good things, ‘This is undoubtedly 
a biting sarcasm. Job had maintained that such men were pros- 
perous. “ Yes,” says Eliphaz, ‘‘ their houses were well filled! ‘They 
were signally blessed and prospered!” | But the counsel of the wicked 
is far from me. This is the very language of Job, ch. xxi, 16. It is 
here used sarcastically. ‘‘ Far from ME,” you say, ‘be the counsel of 
the wicked. But you defend them, and attempt to show that they 
are the favourites of heaven! You attempt to prove that God must 
and will bless them! Far from mx, say J, be the counsel of the 
wicked! With them 7 have no part, no lot. I will not defend them 
—I will not be their advocate!’ ‘The object is to show that, not- 
withstanding all that Job had said, he was secretly the advocate of 
the wicked, and stood up as their friend. 

19. The righteous see it, and are glad. See the destruction of the 
wicked, Comp. Rev. xv. 3; xvi. 7; xix. 1, 2. This is designed by 
Eliphaz probably not only to state a fact about the righteous of other 
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not cut down, but ? the rem- | sumeth. 
lor, estate. 2 or, their excellency. 


20 “ Truly our adversary is destroyed! 
“The fire hath consumed their abundance!”’ 


times who saw the wicked punished, but also to vindicate his own 
conduct and that of his two friends in regard to Job, If the righteous 
of other times had rejoiced when the wicked were punished, they in- 
ferred that it was not improper for them to manifest similar rejoicings 
when God had overtaken one who was so signally depraved as they 
supposed Job to be, Their want of sympathy for him, therefore, 
they would defend by a reference to the conduct of the men of other 
times. ‘There 7s a sense in which good men rejoice when the wicked 
are detected and punished. It is not (1) that they rejoice that the 
sin was committed; nor (2) that they rejoice in misery ; nor (3) that 
they would not rejoice more if the wicked had been righteous, and had 
escaped suffering altogether. But it is the kind of joy which we 
have when a murderer, a robber, or a pirate is seized—when a coun- 
terfeiter is detected—when a man who prowls around the dwelling at 
night to murder its inmates is brought to punishment. It is joy, not 
that the sin was committed, but that the laws are executed ; and who 
should not rejoice in that? We have joy in the character of an 
upright judge when he impartially and faithfully administers the laws ° 
and why should we not rejoice in God when he does the same? W 

rejoice in the manifestation of truth and justice among men; why 
should we not in the exhibition of the same things in God? We 
rejoice in a police that can ferret out every form of iniquity, and 
bring offenders to justice; and why should we not rejoice in that 
government which is infinitely more perfect than any police ever was 
among men? T And the innocent laugh them to scorn. ‘This is another 
way of saying that they exult or rejoice. Comp. Prov, i. 26, 27. No 
consideration can justify men in deriding and mocking those who are 
subjected to punishment; and it is by no means certain that the 
speaker meant to refer to such derision. 

20. Whereas our substance is not cut down. Marg., or estate. Gese- 
nius supposes that this means our adversary or enemy. The word 
here used (©?) he regards as derived from ©}, to rise, to rise up; 
and hence it may have the sense of rising up against, or an enemy, 
So Noyes understands it, and renders it— ' 


“Truly, our adversary is destroyed ; 
And fire hath consumed his abundance.” 


Rosenmiiller accords with this, and it seems to me to be the correct 
view. According to this it is the language of the righteous (ver. 19) 
when exulting over the punishment of the wicked, saying, ‘‘ Our foe 
is cut down.” Jerome renders it, Nonne succisa est erectio eorum, 
ete. The LXX., “ Has not their substance (émdatacis) disappeared?” 
‘The sense is not materially different. If the word substance, or pro- 
perty, is to be retained, it should be read as a question, and regarded 
as the language of the righteous who exult, ‘‘ Has not their substance 
been taken away, and has not the fire consumed their property?” 
Dr. Good strangely renders it, ‘‘ For our tribe is not cut off.’ @ But 
the remnant of them. Marg., their excellency. Heb., DN, Jerome. 
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21 Acquaint now thyself with | by good shall come unto thee. 
‘him, and be at peace: ™there- | 1i.e. God. m Isa. 27. 5; Phil. 4.7. 


21 Acquaint now thyself with him, and thou shalt have peace; 
And thus shall good come unto thee. 


religuias eorum— “the remnants of them.” Sept., xatdAremua— the 
residue, or what is left. The Hebrew word (W) means the remainder, 
the residue, the rest; then what is redundant, more than is needed, or 
that abounds; and then wealth, the superabundant property which a 
man does not need for his own use or family. The word here probably 
means that which the rich sinner possessed. T The fire consumeth, 
Or, hath consumed. It has been supposed by many that the allusion 
here is to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and it cannot be 
denied that such an allusion is possible. If it were certain that Job 
lived before that event there could be little objection tosuch a suppo- 
sition. The only objection would be, that a reference to such an event 
was not more prominent. It would be a case just in point in the 
argument of the three friends of Job, and one to which it might be 
supposed they would have appealed as decisive of the controversy. 
They lived in the vicinity. They could not have been strangers to so 
remarkable an occurrence, and it would have furnished just the argu- 
ment which they wished to prove that God punishes the wicked in 
this life. If they lived after that event, therefore, it is difficult to 
account for the fact that they did not make a more distinct and pro- 
minent allusion to it in their argument. It is true that the same 
remark may be made respecting the allusion to the flood, which was 
a case equally in point, and in reference to which the allusion, if it 
exist at all, is almost equally obscure. So far as the language here is 
concerned, the reference may be either to the destruction of Sodom, 
or to destruction by lightning, such as happened to the possessions of 
Job (ch. i. 16); and it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
which is correct. The general idea is, that the judgments of heaven, 
represented by fire, had fallen on the wicked, and that the righteous, 
therefore, had occasion to rejoice. 

21. Acquaint now thyself with him, Marg., i.e. with God. Eliphaz 
takes it for granted now that Job was a sinner wholly unreconciled 
to God, and unacquainted with him. This fact, he supposes, was the 
source of all his calamities. As long as he remained thus unrecon- 
ciled to God he must be miserable. He proceeds, therefore, ina most 
beautiful manner, to exhort him to be at peace with God, and por- 
trays the benefits which would result from such a reconciliation. 
There are few passages in the Bible of more exquisite beauty than 
this, and nothing could be sounder advice, on the supposition that 
Job was, as he supposed, astrangerto God. In this beautiful exhorta- 
tion, he shows (1) what he means by becoming acquainted with God, 
vers, 21, 22, 23; and then (2) what would be the happy results of 
such reconciliation, vers. 24—30. The word rendered acquaint thyself 
(7257 from }22) means properly éo dwell, to be familiar with any one, 
to associate with one—from the idea of dwelling in the same tent or 
house; and in Hiphil, the form here used, to become familiar with 
any one, to be on terms of friendship. The meaning here is, ‘Secure 
the friendship of God. Become truly acquainted with him. Be re- 
conciled to him. You are now estranged. You have no just views 
of him, You murmur aird complain, and you are suffering under his 
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22 Receive, I pray thee, the | law from his mouth, and lay up 
22 Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth, 


displeasure as a sinner. But it is not too late to repent and to return 
to him, and in so doing you will find peace.” An acquaintance with 
God, in the sense of this passage, implies (1) a correct knowledge of 
his true character, and (2) reconciliation with him, There are two 
great difficulties among men in regard to God, The first is, that they 
have no just views of his real character. They think him harsh, 
stern, tyrannical. They regard his law as severe, and its penalty as 
unjust. They think his government to be arbitrary, and himself to 
be unworthy of confidence, This erroneous view must be corrected 
before men can be reconciled to him—for how can they be brought to 
lay aside their opposition to him while they regard him as unjust and 
severe? Secondly, even when the character of God is explained, and 
his true character is set before men, they are opposed to it. They are 
opposed to him because he is so holy. Loving sin, they cannot love 
one who has no sin, and who frowns on evil; and this opposition to 
the real character of God must be removed before they can be recon- 
ciled to him. This requires a change of heart—a change from sin to 
holiness; and this is the work performed in regeneration. T And be 
at peace, There can be no peace while you maintain a warfare with 
God. It is a war against your Maker, where he has control over your 
conscience, your intellect, your body, and all which can affect your 
welfare; and while this is maintained, there can be no peace, If the 
mind is reconciled to him, there will be peace. Peace of mind always 
follows reconciliation where there has been a variance, and nowhere 
is the peace so entire-and full of joy as when man feels that he is re- 
conciled to God. Eliphaz here has stated a doctrine which has been 
confirmed by all the subsequent revelations in the Bible, and by the 
experience of all those who have become reconciled to God. Comp. 
notes on Rom. v. 1. It is peace, as opposed to the agitation and 
conflict of the mind before; peace resulting from acquiescence in the 
claims of God; peace in the belief that he is wholly right and worthy 
of confidence; and peace in the assurances of his friendship and 
favour for ever. This doctrine, it seems, was thus understood in the 
early ages of the world, and, indeed, must have been known as early 
as religion existed after the fall. Man became alienated from God by 
the apostasy; peace was to be found again only by returning to God, 
and in reconciliation to him. T Thereby good shall come unto thee. 
The benefits which he supposed would result from such reconciliation 
he proceeds to state in the following verses. They relate chiefly to 
temporal prosperity, or to prc ofs of the Divine favour in this life. This 
was in accordance with the views which then prevailed, and especially 
with their limited and obscure conceptions of the future state. They 
saw a part—we see more; and yet we by no means see all, The good 
which results from reconciliation with God consists in (1) pardon of 
sin; (2) peace of conscience; (3) the assurance that we shall have 
all that is needful in this life; (4) support in trial; (5) peace and 
triumph in death; (6) a part in the resurrection of the just; and (7) 
a crown incorruptible and undefiled in heaven. No man was ever 
injured by becoming reconciled to God; no one is reconciled to him 
who is not made a better and a happier man in this life, and who will 
not be crowned with immortal glory hereafter. 

22. Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth, Listen to his com- 
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24 And cast to the dust thy precious treasure, 
And to the stones of the brooks [again] the gold of Ophir, 


mands, and obey his precepts. And lay up his words in thine heart. 
Embrace his truth, and do not forget it. Let it abide with you, and 
let it influence your secret feelings and the purposes of the soul. 

23. If thou return to the Almighty, Assuming that he was an im- 
penitent sinner, and wholly unreconciled to him. T Thou shalt be 
built up. A figure taken from building up a house, in contradistine- 
tion from pulling one down, and denoting that he would be prospered 
and happy. {i Thou shalt put away iniquity. Rosenmiiller, Good, 
Noyes, and Wemyss suppose correetly, as it seems to me, that the 
word “if” is to be understood here to complete the sense—‘¢f thou 
shalt put away iniquity.” T From thy tabernacles. From thy tent or 
dwelling. 

24, Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust. Marg., “or, on the dust.” 
Dr. Good renders this, ‘“ Thou shalt then count thy treasure as dust”? 
—implying that he would have much of it. Noyes, ‘ Cast to the dust 
thy goid”—implying that he would throw his gold away as of no 
account, and put his dependence on God alone, Kimchi, and after 
him Grotius, suppose that it means, “Thy gold thou shalt regard no 
more than dust, and gold of Ophir no more than the stones of the 
brook; God shall be to thee better than gold and silver.” The editor 
of the Pictorial Bible supposes that there is here a distinct reference 
to the sources from which gold was formerly obtained, as being washed 
down among the stones of the brooks. The word rendered gold here 
(733) is from 323, to cut off, Psa, Ixxvi, 12—and was properly applied 
to the ore of precious metals in the rude state, as cut or dug out of 
mines. Hence it properly refers to the metals in their crude state, 
and before they were subjected to the fire. Then it comes to mean 
precious metals, and is parallel with gold of Ophir in the other hemi- 
stich. The word occurs only in the following places: Job xxii. 24; 
xxxvi. 19, where it is rendered gold; and Job xxii. 25, where it is 
rendered defence. The literal translation here would be, ‘“ Cast to the 
dust the precious metals; on the stones of the brooks [the gold of] 
Ophir.” The Vulgate renders it, ‘‘ He shall give for earth flint, and 
for flint golden torrents.” ‘The LXX., “Thou shalt be placed on a 
mount in a rock, and as a rock of the torrent of Ophir.” Chald., 
“ And thou shalt place upon the dust thy strong tower (FRA T9), and 
as a rock of the torrents the gold of Ophir.” The word here is pro- 
bably synonymous with precious treasure, whether consisting in gold 
or silver; and the idea is, that he should cast to the dust all that trea- 
sure, or regard it as valueless; that he should cease to make it an 
object of solicitude to gain it, and then the Almighty would be to him 
a treasure of more value than gold, According to this the idea is, not 
that he would be recompensed with gold and silver as the consequence 
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25 Then shall the Almighty be thy precious treasure, 
And shall be to thee piles of silver. 
26 For then shalt thou have delight in the Almighty, 


of returning to God, but that God would afford him more happiness 
than he had found in the wealth which he had sought, and on which | 
Eliphaz supposed his heart had been set. He regarded Job as covet- 
ous of property, as mourning over that which he had lost, and he 
entreats him now to cease to grieve on account of that, and to come 
and put his trust in God. T And the gold of Ophir as the stones of 
the brooks. Or, rather, ‘‘ Cast the gold of Ophir to the stones of the 
valley, or let it remain in its native valley among the stones of the 
brook, as of no more value than they are.” There is, probably, allu- 
sion here to the fact that gold was then commonly found in such 
places, as itis often now. It was washed down by mountain torrents, 
and lodged among the stones of the valley, and was thence collected, 
and the sand being washed out, the gold remained. Ophir is uni- 
formly mentioned in the Scriptures as a place abounding in gold, and 
as well known. See 1 Kings ix. 28; 2 Chron. viii. 18; ix. 10; 
1 Kings x. 11; xxii. 48; 1 Chron. xxix. 4. Much perplexity has 
been felt in reference to its situation, and the difficulty has not been 
entirely removed, In regard to the opinions which have been held on 
the point, the reader may consult my notes on Isa. xiii. 12, the note 
in the Pictorial Bible on 2 Chron. xx. 36, and the Dissertation of 
Martin Lipenius de Ophir, in Ugolin’s Thesau. Sacr. Ant., tom. vii. 
pp. 262-387; also the Dissertation of J. C. Wichmanshausen, de navi- 
gatione Ophiritica, and Reland’s Dissertation de Ophir in the same 
volume. From the mention of this place at a period so early as the 
time of Job, it is reasonable to suppose that it was not a very remote 
region, as there is no evidence that voyages were made then to distant 
countries, or that the knowledge of geography was very extensive. 
The presumption would be, that it was in the vicinity of Arabia. 

25. Yea, the Almighty shail be. Or rather, “then the Almighty 
shall be’ —TN. The meaning is, that if he would return to God, 
and east off his anxiety for gold, then the Almighty would be his real 
treasure, and would impart to him solid happiness. T Thy defence. 
Marg., gold. The margin is the more correct translation.” The word 
is the same which occurs in the previous verse (033), and there ren- 
dered gold, The word may have the sense of defence, as the verb (123) 
is often used with such a reference, Numb. xiii. 28; Deut. i, 28; iii. 
5; ix.1,etal, The meaning of such places, where the word is applied 
to walled towns or fortified places, is, that the enemy was, by means 
of walls, cut off from approach. Here, however, the idea of gold or 
treasure better suits the connexion; and the meaning is, that God would 
be to him an invaluable treasure or source of happiness. § And thou 
shalt have plenty of silver. Marg., silver of strength. The correct idea, 
however, is, “ And the Almighty shall be treasures of silver unto 

.thee;’’ that is, he shall be better to you than an abundance of the 
precious metals, The Hebrew is, literally, ‘‘ And silver of treasures 
unto thee.” 

26. Then shalt thou have thy delight in the Almighty. Instead of 
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And shalt lift up thy face unto God. 


27 Thou shalt pray unto him, and he shall hear thee, 
And thou shalt perfect [the object of] thy vows. 


complaining of him as you now do, you would then find calm enjoyment 
in contemplating his character and his moral government, ‘This is a 
eorrect account of the effects of reconciliation. He who becomes 
truly “acquainted”? with God has pleasure in his existence and attri- 
butes; in his law and administration. No longer disposed to com- 
plain, he confides in him when he is afflicted; flees to him when he 
is persecuted ; seeks him in the day of prosperity; prefers him to all 
that this world can give, and finds his supremest joys in turning away 
from all created good to hold communion with the Uncreated One. 
T And shalt lift up thy face unto God. An emblem of prosperity, hap- 
piness, and conscious innocence. We hang our face down when we 
are conscious of guilt; we bow the head in adversity. When con- 
scious of uprightness, when blessed with prosperity, and when we 
have evidence that we are the children of God, we look up toward 
heaven. This was the natural eondition of men—made to look up- 
wards, while all other animals look grovelling on the earth. So Milton 
describes the creation of man: 


There wanted yet the master-work, the end 

Of all yet done; a creature, who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 

With sanetity of reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven, 

But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Desceuds; thither with heart, and voice, and eyes, 
Directed in devotion, to adore 

And worship God supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works.—far. Lost, book vii. 


The classic reader will instantly recollect the description in Ovid: 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia eætera terram, 
Os homini sublime`dedit; ecelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.. Meta. i. 84. 


27. Thou shalt make thy prayer unto him. God would then hear 
him, for he would be righteous. This was one of the blessings which 
would follow reconciliation. It is, in fact, one of the blessings of a 
return to God. He hears the cry of his people, and answers their 
snpplications. To be permitted to go to God and to tell him all our 
wants, to plead for all we need, and to implore blessings on our fami- 
lies and fricids, is a privilege of far higher value than anything which 
wealth can vestow—is worth more than all the honours of this world. 
§| And thou shalt pay thy vows. ‘That is, thy vows shall be accepted ; 
thou shalt obtain those blessings for which thou didst make thy 
vows. - 
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28 And thou shalt form a purpose, and it shall be accomplished ; 
And upon thy ways shall the light shine. 
29 When ere men] are cast down, 
Thou shalt say, ‘‘ Cheer up!” 
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30 Thou shalt deliver even the guilty man— 
He shall be saved by the purity of thy hands. 


28. Thou shalt also decree a thing, and it shall be established unto 
thee. Thou shalt form a purpose or plan, and it shall not be frus- 
trated. It shall not be opposed by the events of Divine Proyidence, 
but whatever you undertake shall prosper. T And the light shall 
shine upon thy ways. Thou shalt be prospered in all things, instead 
of being overtaken with calamity. 

29. When men are cast down. The meaning of this is, probably, 
when men are usually cast down, or in the times of trial and calamity 
which prostrate others, you shall find support. You shall then be 
enabled to say, ‘There is lifting up, or there is support.” Or, more 
probably still, it may mean, “In times when others are cast down 
and afflicted, thou shalt be able to raise them up or to aid them. 
Thou shalt be able to go to them and say, ‘Be of good cheer. ` Do 
not be cast down. There is consolation.’ And thou shalt be able 
to procure important blessings for them by thy counsels and prayers.” 
See notes on ver. 80. T And he shall save the humble person. ‘That 
is, either, ‘“ Thou shalt save the humble person,” by a change from 
the second person to the third, which is not uncommon in Hebrew; 
or, “Thou shalt be able from thine own experience to say, He (i.e. God) 
will save the humble person, or the one that is cast down.” Marg., 
him that hath low eyes. The Hebrew is like the margin. In affliction 
the eyes are cast upon the ground; and so also a casting the eyes to 
the ground is indicative of dejection, of-humility, or of modesty. It 
refers here to one who experiences trials; and Eliphaz says that Job 
would be able to save such an one; that is, to support him in his 
afflictions, and to furnish the helps necessary to restore him again to 
comfort. 

30. He shail deliver the island of the innocent. Marg., or, the innocent 
shall deliver the island. Never was there a more unhappy translation 
than this; and it is quite clear that our translators had no intelligible 
idea ot the meaning of the passage. What can be meant by “saving 
the island of the innocent?” The word rendered island (X) commonly 
means, indeed, an island, or a maritime country. See notes on Isa. 
xx. 6; xli. 1. It is, however, used as a negative in 1 Sam, iv. 21, in 
the name I-chabod—hay7x. ‘And she named the child I-chabod 
(marg., i.e. where is the glory? or, there is no glory), saying, the glory 
is departed from Israel.’’ This sense is frequent in the Rabbinic 
Hebrew, where it is used as connected with an adjective in a primitive 
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sense, like the English u». It is probably an abbreviated form of 
(78) not, nothing; and is used here as a negative to qualify the 
following word, ‘“ He shall deliver him that is not innocent.” So 
it is rendered by the Chaldee, by Le Clerc, Rosenmüller, Gesenius, 
Noyes, and others. The Vulgate and the Septuagint render it, ‘* He 
shall deliver the innocent.” ‘The sense is, that the man who returns 
to God, and who is regarded by him as his friend, will be able to in- 
tercede for the guilty, and to save them from the punishment which 
they deserved, His prayers and intercessions will be heard in their 
behalf, and on his account favours will be shown to them, even when 
they did not personally deserve them. This sentiment accords with 
that expressed in Gen, xviii. 26, “If I find in Sodom fifty righteous 
within the city, then I will spare all the place for their sakes.” 
Ezek. xiv. 14, “Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were in it, they should deliver but their own souls.’’ Comp. Ezek. 
xxii. 80; Jer. v. 1. The sentiment also had a beautiful illus- 
tration, though one which Eliphaz did not here think of, in his own 
ease and that of his friends, where this very Job, to whom he was 
giving this counsel, was directed to intercede for them, ch. xlii. 7, 8. 
The sentiment, indeed, is found everywhere in the Scriptures, that 
the righteous are permitted to pray for others, and that they are thus 
the means of bringing down important blessings on them. In answer 
to those prayers, multitudes are saved from calamity here, and will be 
brought to eternal life hereafter. And it is delivered by the pureness 
of thine hands, Or rather he, te. the wicked, for whom you pray, 
will be delivered by the pureness of thine hands. That is, God will 
save him in answer to the prayers of a righteous man. Your upright 
and holy life, your pure hands stretched out in supplication, shall be 
the means of saving him. No one can tell how many blessings are 
conferred on wicked men because the righteous pray for them. No 
one can tell how many a wicked son is spared, and ultimately saved, 
in answer to the intercessions of a holy parent; nor can the wicked 
world yet know how much it owes its preservation, and the number- 
less blessings which it enjoys, to the intercessions of the saints. It is 
one of the innumerable blessings of being a child of God thus to be 
permitted to be the means of bringing down blessings on others, and 
saving sinners from ruin. All the friends of God may thus confer 
unspeakable benefits to other; and they who have “an interest at the 
throne of grace” should plead without ceasing for the salvation of 
guilty and dying men. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS XXUIL, XXIV. 


Tursr two chapters contain the answer of Job to the last speech of Eliphaz. 
The address is that of a mind agitated by deep and conilicting emotions. 
It consists in part in the expression of those emotions, and in part in an en- 
deavour once more te convince his friends of the falsehood of their positions. 
The address comprises the following topics :— 

He expresses the depth of his sorrows, and says that his complaint is more 
bitter than he had yet expressed, ch. xxiii. 2. He then repeats his earnest 
desire to carry his cause before God, since he could obtain no justice from 
men, but he knows not where to find him. He is assured that if he could 
get his cause before him, justice would be done him, vers. 3—9. In this 
perplexity, however, he consoles himself with the reflection that though he 
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CHAPTER XXIII. plaint bitter: my ' stroke is 
THEN Job answered and said, | heavier than my groaning. 
2 Even to-day ‘7s my com- t Psa, 77. 2—9. 1 hand. 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED 
The answer of Job.—Ch. xxii., xxiv. 


1 THEN Job answered and said: 
2 Even to-day is my complaint hitter, d 
The hand that is upon me is heavier than my groaning. 


had not the opportunity of pleading his cause as he wished before God, yet 
that he knew that he was sincere, and would yet appear for his vindication, 
and bring him forth as gold, vers. 10—12. Yet, he says, he is troubled at 
the dealings of God with him, notwithstanding his consciousness of integrity. 
He trembles at the contemplation of a Being who thus carries forward his 
eternal and unchangeable purpose; who has all power to execute his designs ; 
and whose judgments are so fearful, vers. 13—17. 

Having thus given vent to his feelings, he returns to the argument, ch. 
xxiv. He attempts by one more effort to convince his adversaries that it 
was not a matter of fact that God dealt with the wicked in this life as they 
deserved, aud that 7» fact many of them lived in prosperity. He denies 
that judgments come universally upon wieked men, and maintains that they 
do not even frequently come; and he produces a catalogue of enormous 
crimes, and shows that they who committed them actually lived and were 
prospered. He specifies those who removed the landmarks; those who 
plunder flocks and herds; those who oppress the fatherless and the widow; 
those who are eruel; those who pluck the fatherless from the breast, and 
take a pledge of the poor; he mentions the murderer, the adulterer, the 
thief, and says that all these in fact live and flourish. Yet he maintains that, 
notwithstanding their present prosperity, they shall be brought down, and 
meet the rewards of their wickedness hereafter. As all this was indisputable, 
it ended the controversy. Eliphaz and Zophar made no further reply, and 
Bildad only made (ch. xxv.) a feeble effort, without attempting to meet the 
facts, and uttered some vague generalities which showed that he in fact had 
no more to say. 


2. Even to-day. At the present time. I am not relieved. You 
afford me no consolation, All that you say only aggravates my woes. 
T My complaint. See notes, ch. xxi. 3. T Bitter. Sad, melancholy, 
distressing, The meaning is, not that he made bitter complaints in 
the sense which those words would naturally convey, or that he 
meant to find fault with God, but that his case was a hard one. His 
friends furnished him no relief, and he had in vain endeavoured to 
bring his cause before God. This is now, as he proceeds to state, the 
principal cause of his difficulty. He knows not where to find God; 
he cannot get his cause before him. T My stroke. Marg. as in Heb., 
hand; that is, the hand that is upon me, or the calamity that is 
inflicted upon me. ‘The hand is represented as the instrument of 
inflieting punishment, or causing affliction. See notes on ch. xix. 21. 
T Heavier than my groaning. My sighs bear no proportion to my 
sufferings. They are no adequate expression of my woes. If you 
chink I complain; if I am heard to groan, yet the sufferings which I 
endure are far beyond what these would seem to indicate. Sighs and 
groans are not improper. They are prompted by nature, and they 
furnish some relief to a sufferer. But they should not be (1) with a 
spirit of murmuring or complaining; (2) they should not be beyond 
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3 Oh “that I knew where I | * before him, and fill my mouth 
might find him! ¿kat I might | with arguments. 


come even to his seat! 5 I would know the words 
4 I would order my cause | which he would answer me, and 
mm eet, oh (85 G6 Gh Wo z Isa. 43. 26. 


3 Oh that I knew where I might find him! 
That I might come even to his seat! 
4 I would order my cause before him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments ; 
§ I would know the words which he would answer me, 


what our sufferings demand, or the proper expression of our suffer- 
ings. ‘They should not be such as to lead others to suppose we suffer 
more than we actually do. (3.) They should—when they are ex- 
torted from us by the severity of suffering—lead us to look to that 
world where no groan will ever be heard. 

3. Oh that I knew where I might find him. Where I might find God. 
He had often expressed a wish to bring his cause directly before God, 
and to be permitted to plead his cause there. See notes on ch. xiil. 
3, 20, seq. But this he had not yet been able todo. The argument 
had been with his three friends, and he saw that there was no use in 
attempting further to convince them. If he could get the cause 
before God, and be allowed to plead it there, he felt assured that 
justice would be done him. But he had not been able to do this. 
God had not come forth in any visible and public manner as he 
wished, so that the cause could be fairly tried before such a tribunal, 
and he was in darkness. The language here used will express the 
condition of a pious man in the times of spiritual darkness, He can- 
not find God. He has no near access as he once had to him, In 
such a state he anxiously seeks to find God, but he cannot. ‘There 
is no light and no comfort to his soul. ‘This language may fur- 
ther describe the state of one who is conscious of uprightness, 
and who is exposed to the suspicion or the unkind remarks of the 
world. His character is attacked; his motives are impugned ; 
his designs are suspected, and no one is disposed to do him 
justice. In such a state, he feels that God alone will do him 
justice. He knows the sincerity of his heart, and he can safely commit 
his cause to him. It is always the privilege of the calumniated and 
the slandered to make an appeal to the Divine tribunal, and to feel 
that whatever injustice our fellow-men may be disposed to do us, 
there is One who will never doa wrong. T That I might come even 
to his seat. To his throne, or tribunal, Job wished to carry the cause 
directly before him. Probably he desired some manifestation of God 
—such as he was afterwards favoured with—when God would declare 
his judgment on the whole matter of the controversy. 

4. I would order my cause before. Comp. notes on Isa. xliii. 26. 
That is, I would arrange my arguments, or plead my cause, as one 
does in a court of justice. I would suggest the considerations which 
would show that I am not guilty in the sense charged by my friends, 
and that, notwithstanding my calamities, I am the real friend of God. 
T And fill my mouth with arguments. Probably he means that he 
would appeal to the evidence furnished by a life of benevolence and 
justice, that he was not a hypocrite or a man of distinguished wicked- 
ness, as his friends maintained. 

5. I would know the words which he would answer me. That is, I 
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understand what he would say | he would put strength in me. 

unto me. 7 There the righteous miglit 
6 Will” he plead against me | dispute with him; so should I 

with his great power? No; but | be delivered for ever from my 


y Isa’ 57. 16. judge. 


And understand what he would say unto me. 
6 Would he contend with me with his mighty power? 
No: he would give me strength. 
7 There the righteous man might argue the case before him ; 
And I should be delivered for ever from him who would judge me. 


wish to understand what would be Ais decision in the case—and what 
would be his judgment in regard to me. ‘That was of infinitely more 
importance than any opinion which man could form, and Job was 
anxious to have the matter decided by a tribunal which could not err. 
Why should we not desire to know exactly what God thinks of us, 
and what estimate he has formed of our character? There is no in- 
formation so valuable to us as that would be—for on his estimate 
hangs our eternal doom—and yet there is nothing which men more 
instinctively dread than to know what God thinks of their character, 
It would be well for each one to ask himself, Why is it so? 

6. Will he plead against me with his great power? ‘\Vill he make 
use of his mere power to overwhelm me and confound me? Will he 
take advantage of omnipotence to triumph over me, instead of argu- 
ment and justice? No: he will not doit. The discussion would be 
fair. He would hear what I have to say, and would decide according 
to truth, Though he is Almighty, yet he would not take advantage 
of that to prostrate and confound me.’ When Job (ch. xiii. 3) 
wished to carry the cause directly before God, he asked of him two 
conditions only. One was, that he would take off his hand from him, 
or remove his afflictions for a time, that he might be able to manage 
his own cause; and the other was, that he would not take advantage 
of his power to overwhelm him in the debate, and prevent his making 
a fair statement of his case. See notes on ch. xiii, 20, 21. He here 
expresses his firm conviction that his wish in this respect would be 
granted. He would listen, says he, to what I have to say in my 
defence as if I were an equal. 1 No; but he would put strength in me. 
The word strength is not improperly supplied by our translators, It 
means that he would enable him to make a fair presentation of his 
cause. So far from taking advantage of his mere power ta crush him, 
and thus obtain an ascendancy in the argument, he would rather 
strengthen him, that he might be able to make his case as strong as 
possible. He would rather aid him, though presenting his own cause 
in the controversy, than seek to weaken his arguments, or so to awe 
him by his dread majesty as to prevent his making the case as strong 
as it might be. This indicates remarkable confidence in God. 

7. There the righteous might dispute with him. One who is conscious 
of his integrity might carry his cause there, with the assurance that 
he would be heard, and that justice would be done him, ‘There can be 
no doubt that Job here refers to himself, though he speaks in the 
third person, and advances this as a general proposition. 4 So should 
I be delivered for ever from my judge. From him who would judge or 


condemn me (tnt). He does not here refer to God, as if he would 
gri , 


be delivered from him, but to any one who would attempt to judge 
YOL. II. 
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8 Behold, I go forward, but | but I cannot perceive him: 
he is not there; and backward, 


8 But, behold, I go the East, and he is not there, 
And to the West, but I cannot perceive him ; 


and condemn him, as his friends had done. The meaning is, that 
having, as he confidently expected he would, obtained the verdict of 
God in his favour, he would be ever after free from condemnation. 
The decision would be final, There was no higher tribunal, and no 
one would dare to condemn him afterwards. ‘This shows his con- 
sciousness of integrity. It may be applied to ourselves—to all. If 
we can obtain at the last day, when our cause shall be brought before 
God, the Divine verdict in our favour, it will settle the matter for 
ever, No one, after that, will condemn us; never again shall our 
character or conduct be put on trial. The Divine decision of that day 
will settle the question to all eternity. How momentous, then, is it 
that we should so live as to be acquitted in that day, and to have az 
eternal sentence IN OUR FAVOUR. 

8. Behold, I go forward. 'The meaning of these verses is, I go in all 
directions, but I cannot find God. I am excluded from the trial 
which I seek, and I cannot bring my cause to his throne. Job 
expresses his earnest desire to see some visible manifestation of the 
Deity, and to be permitted to argue his cause in his presence. But 
he says he sought this in vain, ‘He looked to all points of the com- 
pass where he “might rationally expect to find God, but all in vain. 
"The terms here used refer to the points of the compass, and should 
have been so rendered. The Oriental geographers considered them- 
selves as facing the east, instead of the north as we do, Of course, 
the west was behind them, the south on the right hand, and on the 
left the north, This was a more natural position than ours, as day 
begins in the east, and it is natural to turn the face in that direction. 
‘There is no reason. w hy our maps should be made so as to require us 
to face the north, except that such is the custom. The Hebrew 
custom, in this respect, is found also in the notices of geography in 
other nations. The same thing prevails among the Hindoos. Among 
them, Para, or Purra, signifying “ before,” denotes the Hast; Apara 
and Paschima, meaning ‘‘behind,” the West; Dacshina, or “the 
right hand,” the South; and Bama, or “the left hand,” the North. 
See Wilford’s Inquiry respecting the Holy Isles in the West, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. viii. p. 275. ‘The same thing occurred among the 
ancient Irish. See Essay on the Antiquity of the Irish Language, by an 
unknown author, Dublin, 1772. Comp. on this subject, Rosenmtiller’s 
Alterthumskunde, i, s. 136—144, The same custom prevailed among 
the Mongols.— Gesenius. On the notices of the science of geography 
exhibited in the book of Job, comp. Intro. § viii. 2, 3. The phrase, 
therefore, ‘‘ Behold, I go forward,” means, ‘*l go to the East. I look 
toward the rising of the sun. I see there the ‘most wonderful of the 
works of the Creator in the glories of the sun, and I go towards it in 
hopes of finding there some manifestation of God. But I find him 
not, and, disappointed, I turn to other directions.’ Most of the 
ancient versions render this the East, ‘Thus the Vulgate, Si ad 
Orientem iero. The Chaldee ymyp2)—to the sun-rising. | But he is 


not there. ‘There is no manifestation of God, no coming forth to meet 
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9 On the left hand, where he | right hand that I cannot see 
doth work, but I cannot behold | hem: 
him: he hideth himself on the 


9 To the North, where he doth work, but I cannot behold him, 
He hideth himself in the South, but I cannot see him. 


me, and to hear my cause. T And backward (imm). To the west— 
for this was behind the individual when he stood looking to the east, 
Sometimes the west is denoted by this term behind (ny), and some- 
times by the sea (02), because the Mediterranean was at the west of 
Palestine and Arabia. See notes on Isa. xlix. 12. Comp. Exod. x. 19; 
xxvii. 13; xxxviii, 12; Gen, xxviii. 14. ‘1 But I cannot perceive 
him. The meaning is, ‘“ Disappointed in the east, the region of the 
rising sun, I turn with longing to the west, the region of his setting, 
and hope, as his last beams fade from the view, that I shall be per- 
mitted to behold some ray that shall reveal God to my soul. Before 
the night settles down upon the world, emblem of the darkness in my 
soul, I would look upon the last lingering ray, and hope that in that 
I may see God. In that vast region of the west, illuminated by the 
setting sun, I would hope somewhere to find him; but Iam disap- 
pointed there. The sun withdraws his beams, and darkness steals 
on, and the world, like my soul, is enveloped in gloom. I can see no 
indieations of the presence of God coming forth to give me an oppor- 
tunity to argue my cause before him,” 

9. On the left hand. That is, in the north—at the left hand when 
the face was turned to the east. So the Chaldee, SYES] —on the 
north, The other versions, the Vulgate, the Septuagint, the Syriac, 
Castellio, Luther, ete., render it on the left hand. The common term 


among the Hebrews for the north is peg tzaphon (from yey to hide, or 


conceal), meaning the hidden, concealed, or dark region, sinee the 
ancients regarded the north as the seat of gloom and darkness (Hom. 
Od. ix. 25, seq.), while they supposed the south to be illuminated by 
the sun.—Gesenius. Frequently, however, as here, the word “left,” 
or “left hand,” is used. The region of the north is intended. 
< Where he doth work. Where there are such wonderful manifesta- 
tions of his majesty and glory. May Job here not refer to the Aurora 
Borealis, the remarkable display of the power of God which is seen in 
those regions? May he not have felt that there was some speetal 
reason why he might hope to meet with God in that quarter, or to 
see him manifest himself amidst the brilliant lights that play along the 
sky, as if to precede or accompany him? And when he had looked 
to the splendour of the rising sun, and the glory of his setting, in 
vain, was it not natural to turn his eye to the nezt remarkable mani- 
festation, as he supposed of God, in the glories of the Northern Lights, 
and to expect to find him there? There is reason to think that the 
ancient Chaldeans, and other heathens, regarded the regions of the 
north, illuminated with these celestial splendours, as the peculiar 
residence of the gods (see notes on Isa. xiv. 13), and it seems pro- 
bable that Job may have had allusion to some such prevailing opinion. 
T But I cannot behold him. I can see the exhibition of remarkable 
splendour, but still God is unseen. He does not come amidst those 
glories to give me an opportunity to carry my cause before him. The 
meaning, then, of this is—‘ Disappointed in the east and the west, I 
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10 But he knoweth the way | tried me, I shall come forth as 
that 'I take: when * he hath | gold. 


lis with me. 21 Pet lint. 


10 But he knoweth my way; 
When he has tried me, I ‘shall come forth as gold. 


turn to the north. There I have been accustomed to witness extra- 
ordinary manifestations of his magnificence and glory. There beau- 
tiful constellations circle the pole. There the Aurora plays, and 
seems to be the manifestation of the glory of God. Next to the glory 
of the rising and setting sun, I turn to those brilliant lights, to see if 
there I may not find my God, but in vain. Those lights are cold and 
chilly, and reveal no God to my soul. Disappointed, then I turn to 
the last point, the south, to see if I can find him there.” 4 He hideth 
himself on the right hand. On the south. The south was to the 
ancients an unknown region, The deserts of Arabia, indeed, stretched 
away in that region, and they were partially known, and they had 
some knowledge that the sea was beyond. But they regarded the 
regions farther to the south, if there was land there, as wholly im- 
passable and uninhabitable on account of the heat. The knowledge 
of geography was slowly acquired, and, of course, it is impossible to 
tell what were the views which prevailed on the subject in the time 
of Job. That there was little accuracy of information about remote 
countries must be regarded as an indisputable fact; and, probably, 
they had little conception of distant parts of the earth, except that 
formed by conjecture. Interesting details of the views of the ancients, 
on this subject, may be found in the Encyclopædia of Geography, vol. 
i. pp. 10—68. Compare particularly the notes on Job xxvi. 10. The 
earth was regarded as encompassed with waters, and the distant 
southern regions, on account of the impossibility of passing through 
the heat of the torrid zone, were supposed to be inaccessible. To 
those hidden and unknown realms, Job says he now turned, when he 
had in vain looked to each other quarter of the heavens, to see if he 
could find some manifestation of God. Yet he looked to that quarter 
equally in vain. God hid or concealed himself in those inaccessible 
regions, so that he could not approach him, The meaning is, “ I am 
also disappointed here. He hides himself in that distant land. In 
the burning and impassable wastes which stretch themselves to an 
unknown extent there, I cannot find him. The feet of mortals cannot 
traverse those burning plains, and there I cannot approach him. To 
whatever point of the compass I turn, I am left in equal darkness.” 
What a striking description is this of the darkness that sometimes 
comes over the Christian’s soul, prompting to the language, ‘‘ Oh that 
{knew where I might find him! That I could come to his throne i” 
10. But he knoweth the way that I take. Marg., “is with me”? That 
, “Ihave the utmost confidence in him. Though I cannot see him, 
vl he sees me, and he knows my integrity ; and whatever men may 
say, or however they may misunderstand my character, yet he is 
acquainted yo me, and I have the fullest confidence that he will do 
me justice.’ | When he hath tried me. When he has subjected me 
to all the tests of character which he shall choose to apply. T I shall 
come forth as gold. As gold that is tried in the crucible, and that 
comes forth the more pure the intenser is the heat. The application 
of fire to it serves to separate every particle of impurity or alloy, and 
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11 My foot hath held his | lips; I * have ' esteemed the 
steps, his way haye I kept, and | words of his mouth more than 
not declined. my * necessary food.’ 

12 Neither have I gone back a Psa. 19. 9. 10. 1 Aid or latd up. 
from the commandment of his 2 or, appointed portion, b Jer. 15. 16. 


11 On his steps my foot hath seized ; 

His way I have kept, and have not turned from it. 
12 ‘The commandment of his lips I have not neglected, 

More thau every purpose of my own have I regarded the words of his mouth. 
leaves only the pure metal. So it is with trials applied to the friend 
of God; and we may remark, (1,) that all real piety will bear any test 
that may be applied to it, as gold will bear any degree of heat without 
being injured or destroyed. (2.) That the effect of all trials is to 
purify piety, and make it more bright and valuable, as is the effect of 
applying intense heat to gold. (3.) There is often much alloy in the 
piety of a Christian, as there is in gold, that needs to be removed by 
the fiery trial of affliction. Nothing else will remove it but trial, as 
nothing will be so effectual a purifier of gold as intense heat. (4.) A 
true Christian should not dread trial. It will not hurt him. He will 
be the more valuable for his trials, as gold is for the application of 
heat. There is no danger of destroying true piety. It will live in 
the flames, and will survive the raging heat that shall yet consume 
the world. 

11. My foot hath held his steps. Roberts, in his Oriental Illustra- 
tions, and the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, suppose that there is an 
allusion here to the active, grasping power which the Orientals have 
in their feet and toes. By constant usage they accustom themselves 
to make use of them “in holding things in a manner which to us 
seems almost incredible, and they make the toes perform almost the 
work of fingers. We bind ours fast from early childhood in our close 
shoes, and they become useless except for the purpose of walking. 
But the Orientals use theirs differently. They seize upon an object 
with their toes, and hold it fast. If in walking along they see any- 
thing on the ground which they desire to pick up, instead of stooping 
as we would, they seize it with their toes, and lift it up. Alypulle, 
a Kandian chief, was about to be beheaded. When he arrived at the 
place of execution, he looked round for some object on which to 
seize, and saw a small shrub, and seized it with his toes, and held it 
fast in order to be firm while the executioner did his office.—Roberts. 
So an Arab in treading firmly, or in taking a determined stand, seems 
to lay hold of, to grasp the ground with his toes, giving a fixedness 
of position inconceivable to those whose feet are cramped by the use 
of tight shoes. ‘This may be the meaning here, that Job had fixed 
himself firmly in the footsteps of God, and had adhered tenaciously 
to him; or, as it is rendered by Dr. Good, ‘In his steps will I rivet 
my feet.” T And not declined. Turned aside. 

12, Neither have I gone back. I have not put away or rejected. 
T The commandment of his lips. That which he has spoken, or which 
has proceeded out of his mouth. I I have esteemed. Marg., “hid, or 
laid up.”” The Hebrew is, “I have hid,’ as we hide or lay up that 
which is valuable. It is a word often applied to laying up treasures, 
or concealiirg them so that they would be safe. 4 More than my 
siecessary food. Marg., “or, appointed portion.” Dr. Good renders 


30 JOB. 
13 But he 2s in one mind, | what his soul desireth, even that 
and who can turn him? and | he doeth. 


13 But he is of one [purpose], and who can turn him? 
And what he desireth, that he doeth. 


it, “In my bosom have I laid up the words of his mouth.” So 
Noyes, “The words of his mouth I have treasured up in my bosom,” 
So Wemyss; and so it is rendered in the Vulgate, and by the LXX. 
The variety in the translation has arisen from the difference of 
reading in regard to the Hebrew word ‘772. Instead of this meaning 
“more than my portion” or “allowance,” the Sept. and Vulgate 
appear to have read ‘7]32—in my bosom. But there is no authority for 
the change, and there seems to be no reason for it. The word ph 


hhog, means something decreed, designated, appointed; then an ap- 
pointed portion, as of labour, Exod. v. 14; then of food—an allowance 
of food, Prov. xxx. 8; then a limit, bound, law, statute, ete. It 
seems to me that the word here means purpose, intention, rule, or 
design, and that the idea is, that he had regarded the commands of 
God more than his own purposes. He had been willing to sacrifice his 
own designs to the will of God, and had thus shown his preference 
for God and his law. This sense seems to be the most simple of any, 
and it is surprising that it has not occurred to any expositors. Sa 
the same word is used in ver. 14. If this be the meaning, it ex- 
presses a true sentiment of piety in all ages. He who is truly 
religious is willing to sacrifice and abandon his own plans at the com- 
mand of God, Job says that he was conscious of having done this, 
and he thus had a firm conviction that he was a pious man. 

13. But he is in one mind, He is unchangeable. He has formed 
his plans, and no one can divert him from them, Of the truth of this 
sentiment there can be no dispute. The only difficulty in the case is 
to see why Job adverted to it here, and how it bears on the train of 
thought which he was pursuing. The idea seems to be, that God 
was now accomplishing his eternal purposes in respect to him; that 
he had formed a plan far back in eternal ages, and that that plan 
must be executed; that he was a Sovereign, and that however mys- 
terious his plans might be, it was vain to contend with them, and that 
man ought to submit to their execution with patience and resignation. 
Job expected yet that God would come forth and vindicate him; but 
at present all that he could do was to submit. He did not pretend to 
understand the reason of the Divine dispensations ; he felt that he 
had no power to resist God. The language here is that of a man who 
is perplexed in regard to the Divine dealings, but who feels that they 
are all in accordance with the unchangeable purpose of God. T And 
what his soul desireth even that he doeth. He does what he pleases. 
None can resist or control him. It is vain, therefore, to contend 
against him. From this passage we see that the doctrine of Divine 
sovereignty was understood at a very early age of the world, and 
entered undoubtedly into the religion of the patriarchs. It was then 
seen and felt that God was absolute; that he was not dependent on 
his creatures; that he acted according to a plan: that he was in- 
flexible in regard to that plan, and that it was in ` ain to attempt to 
resist its execution, It is, when properly unuerstood, a matter of 
unspeakable consolation that God Aas a plan—for who could honour 
a God who had no plan, but who did everything by hap-hazard? It 
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l4 For he performeth tke | and many such things are with 
thing that is appointed € for me: | him. 
c 1 Thess. 3. 3. . 15 Therefore am I troubled 


14 He performeth the thing that is appointed for me; 
And there are many such purposes in his mind. 
15 Therefore I am troubled before him; 


is matter of rejoicing that he has one great purpose which extends 
through all ages, and which embraces all things—for then everything 
falls into its proper place, and has its appropriate bearing on other 
events. It is a matter of joy that God does execute all his purposes ; 
for as they are all good and wise, it is desirable that they should 
be executed. It would be a calamity if a good plan were not ex- 
ecuted. Why, then, should men murmur at the purposes or the 
decrees of God? 

14. For he performeth the thing that is appointed forme. “I am 
now meeting only what has been determined by his eternal plan. I 
know not what is the reason why it was appointed; but I see that 
God had resolved to do it, and that it is vain to resist him.” So when 
we suffer, we may say the same thing. It is not by chance or hap- 
hazard that we are afflicted ; it is because God has “‘appointed”’ that 
it should beso. It is not by passion or caprice on his part; not by 
sudden anger or wrath; but it is because he had determined to do it 
as a part of his eternal plan. It is much, when we are afflicted, to 
be able to make this reflection. I had rather be afflicted, feeling that 
it is the appointment of God, than feeling that it is by chance or hap- 
hazard, J had rather think that it is a part of a plan calmly and 
deliberately formed by God, than that it is the result of some unex- 
pected and uncontrollable cause. In the one case, I see that mind 
and thought and plan have been employed, and I infer that there is 
a reason tor it, though I cannot see it; in the other, I can see no 
proof of reason or of wisdom, and my mind finds no rest. The 
doctrine of Divine purposes or decrees, therefore, is eminently 
adapted to give consolation to a sufferer. I had infinitely rather be 
under the operation of a plan or decree where there may be a reason 
for all that is done, though I cannot see it, than to feel that I am 
subject to the tossings of blind chance, where there can possibly be 
no reason, T And many such things are with him. The purpose does 
not pertain to me alone, It is a part of a great plan which extends 
to others—to all things. He is executing his plans around me, and 
I should not complain that in the development of his vast purposes I 
am included, and that I suffer. The idea seems to be this, that Job 
found consolation in the belief that he was not alone in these circum- 
stances; that he had not been marked out and selected as a special 
object of Divine displeasure. Others had suffered in like manner. 
There were many cases just like his own, and why should he com- 
plain? IfI felt that there was special displeasure against me, that no 
others were treated in the same way, it would make afflictions much 
more difficult to bear. But when I feel that there is an eternal plan, 
which embraces all, and that I only come in for my share, in common 
with others, of the calamities which are judged necessary for the 
world, I can bear them with much more ease and patience. 

15. Therefore am I troubled at his presence. ‘The doctrine of Divine 
purposes and deerces is fitted to impress the mind with awe, So vast 
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at his preseuce: when I con- | troubleth me: 
sider, I am afraid fof him. 17 Because I was not cut off 
16 For God maketh my | before the darkness, neither 
heart soft, and the Almighty | hath he covered the darkness 
d Psa. 119. 120, from my face. 


When I consider, I am afraid of him, 

16 For God maketh my heart faint, 
And the Almighty troubleth me; 

17 Because I was not taken away before darkness came, 
And he hath not hidden the cloud from mine eye. 


are the plans of God; so uncertain to us is it what will be developed 
next; so impossible is it to resist God when he comes forth to execute 
his plans, that they fill the mind with reverence and fear. And this 
is one of the objects for which the doctrine is revealed. It is designed 
to rebuke the soul that is filled with flippaney and self-conceit; to 
impress the heart with adoring views of God, and to secure a proper 
reverence for his government. Not knowing what may be the next 
development of his plan, the mind should be in a state of holy fear— 
yet ready to submit and bow in whatever aspeet his purposes may be 
made known. A Being who has an eternal plan, and who is able 
to accomplish all that he purposes, and who makes known none of 
his dealings beforehand, should be an object of veneration and fear. 
It will not be the same kind of dreadful fear which we would have of 
one who had almighty power, but who had xo plan of any kind, but 
profound veneration for one who is infinitely wise as well as almighty. 
The fear of an Almighty Being, who has an eternal plan, which we 
cannot doubt is wise, though it is inserutable to us, is a fear mingled 
with confidence; it is awe leading to the profoundest veneration. 
His eternal counsels may take away our comforts, but they are right; 
his coming forth may fill us with awe, but we shall venerate and love 
him. M When I consider, When I endeavour to understand his 
dealings; or when I think closely on them. 1 I am afraid of him. 
This would be the effect on any mind. A man that will sit down 
alone and think of God, and on his vast plans, will see that there is 
abundant occasion to be in awe before him. 

16. For God maketh my heart soft. ‘That is, faint, He takes away 
my strength. Comp. notes on Isa, vii. 4. This effect was produced 
on Job by the contemplation of the eternal plan and the power 
of God. 

17. Because I was not cut off before the darkness, Before these 
calamities came upon me. Because I was not taken away in the 
midst of prosperity, and while I was enjoying his smiles and the 
proofs of his love. His trouble is, that he was spared to pass through 
these-trials, and to be treated as if he were one of the worst of men. 
This is what now perplexes him, and what he cannot understand. 
He does not know why God had reserved him to treat him as if he 
were the chief of sinners. T Neither hath he covered the darkness 
from my face. The word “neither” is supplied here by our translators, 
but not improperly. ‘The difficulty with Job was, that God had not 
hidden this darkness and calamity so that he had not seen it. He 
could not understand why, since he was his friend, God had not 
taken him away, so that all should have seen even in his death that 
he was the friend of God. This feeling is not, perhaps, very uncom- 
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CHAPTER XXIY. do they that know him not see 
WHY, secing times are not | his days? 
hidden from the Almighty, 


1 Why, sinee no events are hidden from the Almighty, 
Do not his friends see his judgments ? 


mon among those who are called to pass through trials. They do 
not understand why they were reserved to these sufferings, and why 
God did not take them away before the billows of calamity rolled 
over them. 


l. Why, seeing times are not hidden from the Almighty. Dy, Good 
renders this, 


“ Wherefore are not doomdays kept by the Almighty, 
So that his offenders may eye his periods ?” 


Dr. Noyes, 


“ Why are not times of punishment reserved by the Almighty, 
And why do not they who regard him see his judgments ?”’ 


Jerome, “Times are not hidden from the Almighty; but they who 
know him are ignorant of his days.” The LXX., “ But why have set 
times—@pa:—escaped the notice—éaafoy—of the Almighty, and the 
wicked transgressed all bounds?” The word (DRY) here translated 
times, is rendered by the Chaldee (N2399) set times—times appointed for 
an assembly or a trial, beforehand designated for any purpose. ‘The 
Hebrew word properly means, set time, fit and proper times ; and in 
the plural, as here used, means seasons, Esth. i. 13; 1 Chron. xii. 32; 
and then vicissitudes of things, fortunes, destinies, Psa. xxxi. 15; 
1 Chron, xxix, 30. Here it means, probably, the vicissitudes of 
things, or what actually occurs. All changes are known to God. He 
sees good and bad times; he sees the changes that take place among 
men. And since he sees all this, Job asks, with concern, Why is it 
that God does not come forth to deal with men according to their true 
character? That this was the fact, he proceeds to show farther in 
illustration of the position which he had maintained in ch. xxi., by 
specifying a number of additional cases where the wicked undeniably 
prospered. It was this which perplexed him so much, for he did not 
doubt that their conduct was clearly known to God. If their conduct 
had been unknown to God, it would not have been a matter of sur- 
prise that they should go unpunished. But since all their ways were 
clearly seen by him, it might well excite inquiry why they were per- 
mitted thus to prosper. He believed that they were reserved to a 
future day of wrath, ch. xxi. 30; ch. xxiv. 23, 24. They would be 
punished in due time, but it was not a fact, as his friends alleged, that 
they were punished in this life according to their deeds. 1 Do they 
that know him, His true friends; the pious. M Not see his days? 
‘The days of his wrath, or the day when he punishes the wicked. 
Why are they not permitted to see him come forth to take vengeance 
on his foes? The phrase ‘his days” means the days when God 
would come forth to punish his enemies. They are called ‘Ais 
days,” because at that time God would be the prominent object that 
would excite attention. They would be days when he would manifest 
himself in a manner so remarkable as to characterize the period. 
Thus the day of judgment is called the day “of the Son of man,” or 
c2 
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2 Some remove the land- ! the fatherless, they take ° the 
marks; they violently take | widow’s ox for a pledge. 
away flocks, and feed ' thereof. 4 They turn the needy out of 
3 They drive away the ass of | the way: the poor of the earth 
lor, them. e Deut. 24. 6, 17. hide themselves together. 


2 They [the wicked] remove the landmarks ; 
They drive off the flock and pasture it. 

3 They drive away the ass of the fatherless ; 
They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 

4 They push the needy from the way; 
The poor of the earth hide themselves together. 


“his day” (Luke xvii. 24), because at that time the Lord Jesus will 
be the prominent and glorious object that shall give character to the 
day. The question here seems to have been asked by Job mainly to 
call attention to the fact which he proceeds to illustrate. The fact 
was undeniable; Job did not maintain, as Eliphaz had charged on him 
(ch. xxii, 12—14), that the reason why God did not punish them was, 
that he could not see their deeds. He admitted most fully that God 
did see them, and understood all that they did. In this they were 
agreed. Since this was so, the question was why the wicked were 
spared, and lived in prosperity. The fact that it was so Job affirms, 
The reason why it was so was the subject of inquiry now. ‘This was 
perplexing, and Job could solve it only by referring to what was to 
come hereafter, 

2. Some remove the land-marks. Land-marks are pillars or stones 
set up to mark the boundaries of a farm. To remove them, by carry- 
ing them on to the land of another, was an act of dishonesty and 
robbery—since it was only by marks that the extent of a man’s pro- 
perty could be known. Fences were uncommon; the art of survey- 
ing was not well understood, and deeds describing land were probably 
unknown also, and their whole dependence, therefore, was 011 the stones 
that were erected to mark the boundaries of a lot or farm, As it was 
not difficult to remove them, it became a matter of special importance 
to guard against it, and to make it a crime of magnitude. Accord- 
ingly, it was forbidden in the strictest manner in the law of Moses: 
“ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s land-mark,’’ Deut. 
xxvii. 17. Comp. Deut. xix. 14; Prov. xxii. 28; xxiii, 10. T And 
feed thereof. Marg., “or, them.” The margin is correct. ‘The 
meaning is, that they drive off the flocks of others, and pasture them ; 
that is, they are at no pains to conceal what they do, but mingle them 
with their own herds, and feed them as if they were their own. If 
they drove them away to kill, and removed them wholly from view, 
it would be less shameful than to keep and elaim them as their own, 
and to make the robbery so public. 

3. They drive away the ass of the fatherless, Of the orphan, who 
cannot protect himself, and whose only property may consist in this 
useful animal, Injury done to an orphan is always regarded as a 
crime of peculiar magnitude, for they are unable to protect themselves. 
See notes, ch. xxii, 9. T They take the widow's ox for a pledge. See 
notes, ch. xxii. 6. The widow was dependent on her ox to till the 
ground, and hence the crime of taking it away in pledge for the pay- 
ment of a debt. 

4. They turn the needy out of the way. They crowd the poor out of 
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5 Behold, as wild asses in 6 They reap every one his 
the desert, go they forth to | 'corn in the field, and ° they 
their work; rising betimes for | gather the vintage of the 
a prey: the wilderness yieldeth | wicked. 
food for them and for their 1 mingled corn, or dredge. 
children. 2 the wieked gather the vintage. 


5 Behold like wild asses of the desert, they go forth to their employment, 
Rising carly in the morning to plunder ; 
The desert furnishes food to them and their children. 

6 They reap their grain in the field [of others], 
And they gather the vintage of the oppressor. 


the path, and thus oppress and injure them. They do not allow 
them the advantages of the highway. T The poor of the earth hide 
themselves together. For fear of the rich and mighty man. Driven 
from the society of the rich, without their patronage and friendship, 
they are obliged to associate together, and find in the wicked man 
neither protector nor friend. And yet the proud oppressor is not 
punished, 

3. Behold, as wild asses in the desert. In regard to the wild ass, see 
notes on ch. vi. 5. Schultens, Good, Noyes, and Wemyss under- 
stand this, not as referring to the haughty tyrants themselves, but to 
the oppressed and needy wretches whom they had driven from 
society, and compelled to seek a precarious subsistence, like the wild 
ass, in the desert. They suppose that the meaning is, that these 
outcasts go to their daily toil seeking roots and vegetables in the 
desert for a subsistence, like wild animals. But it seems to me that 
the reference is rather to another class of wicked men: to the wander- 
ing tribes that live by plunder—who roam through the deserts, and 
live an unrestrained and lawless life, like wild animals. The wild ass 
is distinguished for its fleetness, and the comparison here turns prin- 
cipally on this fact. These marauders move rapidly from place to 
place, make their assault suddenly and unexpectedly, and, having 
plundered the traveller, or the caravan, as suddenly disappear. They 
have no home, cultivate no land, and keep no flocks. ‘The only 
objection to this interpretation is, that the wild ass is not a beast of 
prey. But in reply to this, it may be said, that the comparison does 
not depend on that, but on the fact that they resemble those animals 
in their lawless habits of life. See notes on ch. xi, 12; xxxix. ð. 
T Go they forth to their work. To their employment—to wit, plunder. 
T Rising betimes. Rising early. It is a custom of the Orientals 
everywhere to rise by break of day. In journeys, they usually rise 
long before day, and travel much in the night, and during the heat of 
the day they rest. As caravans often travelled early, plundcrers 
would rise early also, to meet them. T For a prey. For plunder— 
the business of their lives. {1 The wilderness. The desert, for so the 
word wilderness is used in the Scriptures. See notes on Isa, xxxv. 
1; Matt. iii. 1. 4 Yieldeth food. To wit, by plunder. They obtain 
subsistence for themselves and their families by plundering the 
caravans of the desert. The idea of Job is, that they are scen by 
God, and yct that they are suffered to roam at large. 

6. They reap every one his corn. Marg., mingled corn, or dredge. 
The word here used (3) denotes, properly, meslin, mixed provender, 
made up of various kinds of grain, as of barley, vetches, ete., prepared 
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7 They cause the naked to | embrace 7 the rock for want of a 
lodge without clothing, that | shelter. 
they have no covering in the| 9 They pluck the fatherless 


coid. from the breast, and take a 
8 They are wet with the | pledge of the poor. 
showers of the mountains, and anes 


7 They cause the naked to lodge without clothing, 
And without covering in the cold. 
8 They are wet with the showers of the mountains, 
And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 
9 They tear away the fatherless from the breast, 
And of the poor they exact a pledge. 
for cattle. See notes on Isa, xxx.24. T In the field, ‘They break in 
upon the fields of others, and rob them of their grain, instead of cul- 
tivating the earth for themselves. So it is rendered by Jerome— 
Agrum non suum demetunt; et vineam ejus, quem vi oppresserint, 
vindemiant. The LXX, render it, “A field not their own, they reap 
down before the time—mpd pas.” T They gather the vintage of the 
wicked, Marg. the wicked gather the vintage. Rather, they gather the 
vintage of the oppressor. It is not the vintage of honest industry ; 
not a harvest which is the result of their own labour, but of plunder. 
They live by depredations on others. This is descriptive of those 
who support themselves by robbery. 

7. They cause the naked to lodge without clothing. They strip others 
of their clothing, and leave them destitute. That they have no 
covering in the cold. AN travellers tell us, that though the day is 
intensely hot in the deserts of Arabia, yet the nights are often in- 
tensely cold. Hence, the sufferings of those who are plundered, and 
who have nothing to defend themselves from the cold air of the night. 

8. They are wet with the showers of the mountains. ‘That is, the poor 
persons, or the travellers, whom they have robbed. Hills collect the 
clouds, and showers seem to pour down from the mountains. ‘These 
showers often collect and pour down so suddenly that there is scarcely 
time to seek a shelter. {T And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 
Take refuge beneath a projecting rock. The robbers drive them 
away from their homes, or plunder them of their tents, and leave 
them to find a shelter from the storm, or at night, beneath a rock. 
This agrees exactly with what Niebuhr says of the wandering Arabs 
near mount Sinai: “Those who cannot afford a tent spread out a 
cloth upon four or six stakes; and others spread their cloth near a 
tree, or endeavour to shelter themselves from the heat and the rain in 
the cavities of the rocks.’’—Rcisebeschreib. i. Th. s, 233. 

9. They pluck the fatherless from the breast. That is, they steal 
away unprotected children, and sell them, or make slaves of them for 
their own use. If this is the correct interpretation, then there 
existed at that time, what has existed sinee, so much to the disgrace 
of mankind, the custom of kidnapping children, and bearing them 
away to be sold as slaves. Slavery existed in early ages; and it must 
have been in some such way that slaves were procured. The wonder 
of Job is, that such men were permitted to live—that God did not 
come forth and punish them. The fact still exists, and the ground of 
wonder is not diminished. Africa bleeds under wrongs of this lind; 
and the vengeance of Heaven seems to sleep- though the child is toru 
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10 They cause him to go 11 Which make oil within 
naked without clothing, and | their walls, and tread ther 
they take away the sheaf from | wine-presses, and suffer thirst. 
tho hungry ; | 


10 They cause him to go naked without clothing ; 
And they are made to carry the sheaf hungry. 

11 They eause them to express oil within their walls; 
They tread their wine-presses, and yet suffer thirst. 


away from its mother, and conveyed, amid many horrors, to a distant 
land, to wear out life in hopeless servitude. T And take a pledge of 
the poor. Take that, therefore, which is necessary for the comfort of 
the poor, and retain it, so that they cannot enjoy its use. See notes 
on ch, xxii. 6. i 

10. And they take away the sheaf from the hungry. The meaning of 
this is, that the hungry are compelled to bear the sheaf for the rich, 
without being allowed to satisfy their hunger from it. Moses com- 
manded that even the ox should not be muzzled that trod out the 
corn (Deut. xxv. 4); but here was more aggravated cruelty than that 
would be, in compelling men to bear the sheaf of the harvest without 
allowing them even to satisfy their hunger. This is an instance of 
the cruelty which Job says was actually practised on the earth, and 
yet God did not interpose to punish it. 

11. Which make oil within their walls. Or rather, they compel them 
to express oil within their walls. The word 73, rendered ‘make 
oil,” is from IZ, to shine, to give light; and hence the derivatives 
of the word are used to denote light, and then oil, and thence the 
word comes to denote to press out oil for the purpose of light. Oil 
was obtained for this purpose from olives by pressing them; and the 
idea here is, that the poor were compelled to engage in this service 
for others without compensation, ‘The expression “within their 
walls,” means probably within the walls of the rich; that is, within 
the inclosures where such presses were erected. They were taken 
away from their homes; compelled to toil for others; and confined 
for this purpose within inclosures erected for the purpose of express- 
ing oil. Some have proposed to read this passage, “ Between their 
walls they make them toil at noonday ;”’ as if it referred to the cruelty 
of causing them to labour in the sweltering heat of the sun. But the 
former interpretation is the most common, and best agrees with the 
usual meaning of the word, and-with the connexion. T And tread 
their wine-presses, and suffer thirst. They compel them to tread out 
their grapes without allowing them to slake their thirst from the 
wine. Such a treatment would, of course, be cruel oppression. A 
similar description is given by Addison in his letter from Italy: 


Il povreo Abitante mira indarno 

Il roseggiante Arancio e’] pingue grano, 
Crescer dolente ei mira ed oli, e vini, 

E de mirti odorar l’ ombra si sdegna. 
In mezzo alla Bontå della Natura 
Maledetto lauguisce, e deatro a caricho 
Di vino vigne muorc per la sete. 


“ The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The reddening orange and the swelling grain; 
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12 Men groan from out of 13 They are of those that 
the city, and the soul of the | rebel against the light; they 
wounded crieth out: yet God | know not the ways thereof, nor 
layeth not folly to them. abide in the paths thereof. 


12 From the city mortals groan, 
And the soul of the wounded crieth out; 
But God does not lay this guilt to heart. 
13 Others hate the light; 
They know not its ways; 
They abide not in its paths. 


Joyless he sces the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade repines ; 
Starves, in the midst of nature’s bounty curst, 
And in the leaden vineyard dies for thirst.’’ 
Addison's Works, vol. i. pp. 51—53,. Ed. Lond. 1721, 


12, Men groan from out of the city. The evident meaning of this is, 
that the sorrows caused by oppression were not confined to the 
deserts and to solitary places; were not seen only where the wander- 
ing freebooter seized upon the traveller, or in the comparatively 
unfrequented places in the country where the poor were compelled to 
labour in the wine-presses and the olive-presses of: others, but that 
they extended to cities also. In what way this oppression in cities 
was practised Job does not specify, It might be by the sudden 
descent upon an unsuspecting city, of hordes of freebooters, who 
robbed and murdered the inhabitants, and then fled; or it might be 
by internal oppression, as of the rich over the poor, or of masters over 
their slaves. ‘The idea which Job seems to wish to convey is, that 
oppression abounded. The earth was full of violence. It was in 
every place, in the city and the country, and yet God did not in fact 
come forth to meet and punish the oppressor as he deserved. There 
would be instances of oppression and cruelty enough occurring in all 
cities to justify all that Job here says, especially in ancient times, 
-when cities were under the control of tyrants. The word which is 
translated men here is DMY, which is not the usual term to denote 
men. ‘This word is derived from mm, to die; and hence there may 
be here the notion of mortals, or of the dying, who utter these groans. 
T And the soul of the wounded crieth out. This expression appears as 
if Job referred to some acts of violence done by robbers, and perhaps 
the whole description is intended to apply to the sufferings caused by 
the sudden descent of a band of marauders upon the unsuspecting and 
slumbering inhabitants of a city. T Yet God layeth not folly to them. 
The word rendered folly (mp) means folly; and thence also wicked- 
ness. If this reading is to be retained, the passage means that God 
does not lay to heart, that is, does not regard their folly or wickedness, 
He suffers it to pass without punishing it. Comp. Acts xvii. 30. 
But the same word, by a change of the points (niana), means prayer ; 
and many have supposed that it means, that God does not regard the 
prayer or cry of those who are thus oppressed, This, in itself, would 
make good sense, but the former rendering .agrees better with the 
connexion, The object of Job is not to show that God does not 
regard the cry of the afflicted, but that he does not interpose to punish 
those who are tyrants and oppressors. 

13, They are of those that rebel against the light. That is, they hate 
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14 The € murderer rising 15 The eye also of the adul- 
with the light killeth the poor | terer waiteth for the twilight, 
and needy, and in the night is | “saying, No eye shall see me: 
as a thief. and ? disguiseth his face. 

g Psa. 10. 8—11. h Prov.7.8,9. lsetteth his face in secres. 


14 At early dawn rises the murderer ; 
He kills the poor and the needy ; 
In the night he is as a thief. 
15 The eye of the adulterer waits for the twilight, 
Saying, ‘‘ No eye will see me,” 
And he puts a mask upon his face. 


the light. Comp. John iii. 20. It is unpleasant to them, and they 
perform their deeds in the night. Job here commences a reference to 
another class of wicked persons—those who perform their deeds in 
the darkness of the night; and he shows that the same thing is true 
of them as of those who commit crimes in open day, that God does 
not interpose directly to punish them. ‘They are suffered to live in 
prosperity. This should be rendered, ‘‘ Others hate the light;” or, 
“ There are those also who are rebellious against the light.” There is 
great force in the declaration that those who perform deeds of 
wickedness in the night are rebels against the light of day. T They 
know not the ways thereof. They do not see it. They work in the 
night. T Nor abide in the paths thereof. In the paths that the light 
makes. They seek out paths on which the light does not shine. 

14, The murderer, One of the instances referred to in the previous 
verse of those who perform their deeds in darkness. “M Rising with 
the light. Heb., ww. Vnlg., Mané primo—in the earliest twilight. 
The meaning is, that he does it very early; by daybreak. It is not 
in open day, but at the earliest dawn. T Killeth the poor and needy. 
Those who are so poor and needy that they are obliged to rise early 
and go forth to their toil. There is a double aggravation—the crime 
of murder itself, and the fact that it is committed on those who are 
under a necessity of going forth at that early hour to their labour. 
T And in the night is as a thief. The same man. Theft is usually 
committed under cover of the night. ‘The idea of Job is, that though 
these crimes cannot escape the notice of God, yet that he does not 
interpose to punish those who committed them. A striking inci- 
dental illustration of the fact stated here occurred in the journey of 
Messrs. Robinson and Smith, on their way from Akabah to Jerusalem. 
After retiring to rest one night, they were aroused by a sudden noise; 
and they apprehended an attack by robbers. ‘Our Arabs,” says 
Dr. R., “were evidently alarmed. They said, if thieves, they would 
steal upon us at midnight; if robbers, they would come down upon us 
towards morning.” —Bibl. Research. i. 270. It would seem, therefore, 
that there was some settled time or order in which they are ac- 
customed to commit their various depredations. 

15. The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight. Comp. the 
description in Prov. vii. 8,9: ‘* He went the way to her house; in the 
twilight, in the evening, in the black and dark night.’ And dis- 
guiseth his face. Marg., setteth his face in secret, The meaning is, 
that he puts a mask on his face, lest he should be recognised. So 
Juvenal, Sat. viii. 144, as quoted by Noyes: 
si nocturnus adulter 
Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucullo, 
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16 In the dark they dig} 17 For the morning is to 
through houses which they had | them even as the shadow of 
marked for themselves in the | death: if onc know them, they 
day-time: they ‘ know not the | are ın the terrors of the shadow 
light. of death. 


© 
# John 3. 20. 


16 In the dark they dig through houses; 
In the day-time they shut themselves up ; 
They are strangers to the light. 
17 For the morning is to them the very shadow of death ; 
For they are familiar with the terrors of the shadow of death. 


These deeds of wickedness were then performed in the night, as they 
are still; and yet, though the eye of God beheld them, he did not 
punish them, The meaning of Job is, that men were allowed to 
commit the blackest crimes, but that God did not come forth to cut 
them off, 

16. In the dark they dig through houses. ‘This refers, probably, to 
another class of wicked persons. The adulterer steals forth in the 
night, but it is not his way to “dig” into houses. But the persons 
here referred to are robbers, who conceal themselves by day, and who 
at night secretly enter houses for plunder. The phrase ‘dig through”? 
probably has reference to the fact that houses were made of clay, or 
of bricks dried in the sun—a species of mud cottages, and whose 
walls, therefore, could be easily penetrated. In the Hast nearly all 
the houses are made of unburnt brick, and there is little difficulty in 
making a hole in the wall large enough to admit the human body. 
Comp. Ezek. xii. 7. In Bengal, says Mr. Ward, it is common for 
thieves to dig through the walls of houses made of mud, or under the 
house-floors, which are made merely of earth, and enter thus into the 
dwellings while the inmates are asleep. JRosenmiiller’s Alte u. neue 
Morgenland ir loc. T Which they had marked for themselves in the 
day-time. According to this translation the idea would be, that in 
the day-time they carefully observed houses, and saw where an 
entrance might be effected. But this interpretation seems contrary 
to the general sense of the passage. It is said that they avoid the 
light, and that the night is the time for accomplishing their purposes. 
Probably, therefore, the meaning of this passage is, “in the day time 
they shut themselves up.” So it is rendered by Gesenius, Rosen- 
müller, Noyes, and others. The word here used, and rendered 
“marked” (20), means to seal, to seal up; and hence the idea of 
shutting up, or making fast. See notes on Job ix. 7; Isa. viii. 17. 
Hence it may mean to shut up close, as if one was locked in; and the 
idea here is, that in the day-time they shut themselves up close in 
their places of concealment, and went forth to their depredations in 
whe night. T They know not the light. They do not see the light, 
They do all their work in the dark. 

17. For the morning is to them even as the shadow of death. They 
dread the light, as one does usually the deepest darkness. The 
morning or light would reveal their deeds of wickedness, and they 
therefore avoid it. T As the shadow of death. As the deepest dark- 
ness. See notes on ch. iii. 5. “T If one know them. If they are 
recognised. Or, more probably, this means ‘they ;’’ ie. each one 
of them ‘are familidr with the terrors of the shadow of death,” or 
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18 Heis*swiftasthe waters; | earth: he beholdeth not the 
their pertion is cursed in the | way of the vineyards. 
k Psa. 73. 18, 19. 
18 They are like a light boat on the face of the waters; 


Accursed is their Tot i in the earth ; 
On the way of vineyards they look not. 


with the deepest darkness. By this rendering, the common significa- 
tion of the word (2?) will be retained, and the translation will accord 
with the general sense of the passage. The meaning is, that they are 
familiar with the blackest night. ‘They do not dread it. They dread 
only the light of day. To others the darkness is terrible; to them it 
is familiar. The word rendered “ shadow of death,” in the latter part 
of this verse, is the same as in the former. It may mean, in both 
places, the gloomy night that resembles the shadow of death. Such 
a night is “terrible” to most men; to them it is familiar, and they 
feel secure only when its deep shades are round about them. 

18. He is swift as the waters. rae renders this, “They are as 
swift as the skiff upon the waters.” n Good, “ Miserable is this 
man upon the waters.” Wemyss, “ Such should be as foam upon 
the waters.” Le Clere says that there is scarcely any passage of the 
Scriptures more obscure than this, and the variety of rendering adopted 
will show at once the perplexity of expositors. Rosenmüller sup- 
poses that the particle of comparison (2) is to be understood, and that 
the meaning is, “ he is as a light thing upon the waters;’’ and this 
probably expresses the true sense. It is a comparison of the thief 
with a light boat, or any other light thing that moves gently on the 
face of the water, and that glides along without noise. So gently and 
noiselessly does the thief glide along in the dark. He is rapid in his 
motion, but he is still. It is not uncommon to describe one who is 
about to commit crime in the night as moving noiselessly along, and 
as taking every precaution that the utmost silence should be preserved. 
So Macbeth, when about to commit murder, soliloquizes : 


Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, —— 

And withered murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Who’s howl’d his watch, "thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout. 


I do not know, however, that this comparison of a thief with a light 
object on the waters is to be found anywhere else, but it is one of 
great beauty. The word rendered “swift” (+7) may denote either 
that which is swift, or that which is light, In Isa. xxx, 16, it is 
applied to a fleet horse. Here it may be rendered, ‘‘ He is as a light 
thing upon the face of the waters.” T Their portion is cursed in ‘the 
earth. That is, their manner of life, their way of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, is deserving of execration. The result of humble toil and honest 
labour may be said to be blessed; but not the property which they 
acquire, Rosenmiller and Noyes, however, suppose that the word 
‘t portion” here refers to their habitation, and that the idea is, they 
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19 Drought and heat 'con- } the grave those which have 


sume the snow-waters; so doth | sinned. 
1 violently take. 20 The womb shall forget 


19 Drought and heat steal away the snow-waters ; 
The grave, in like manner, those who have sinned. 
20 The mother soon forgets him ; 


have their dwelling in wild and uncultivated places; they live in 
places that are cursed by sterility and barrenness. The Hebrew will 
bear either construction. The word Zot, as it is commonly understood 
by us, may perhaps embrace both ideas. ‘‘ Theirs is a cursed lot on 
earth.” T He beholdeth not the way of the vineyards. That is, they 
do not spend their lives in cultivating them, nor do they derive a sub- 
sistence from them. They live by plunder, and their abodes are in 
wild retreats, far away from quiet and civilized society. The object 
seems to be to describe marauders who make a sudden descent at 
night on the possessions of others, and who have their dwellings far 
away from fields that are covered with the fruits of cultivation. 

19. Drought and heat consume the snow-waters. Marg., violently take, 
See notes on ch. vi. 17. The word rendered ‘‘ consume,” and in the 
margin “ violently take” (try), means, properly, to strip off, as skin 
from the flesh ; and then to pluck or tear away by force; to strip, to 
spoil, to rob. The meaning here is, that the heat seems to seize and 
carry away the snow-waters—to bear them off, as a plunderer does 
spoil. There is much poetic beauty in this image. The ‘‘snow- 
waters” here mean the waters that are produced by the melting of 
the snow on the hills, and which swell the rivulets in the valleys 
below. Those waters, Job says, are borne along in rivulets over the 
burning sands, until the drought and heat absorb them all, and they 
vanish away. See the beautiful description of this which Job gives in 
ch. vi. 15—18. ‘Those waters vanish away silently and gently. The 
stream becomes smaller and smaller as it winds along in the desert, 
until it all disappears. So Job says it is with these wicked men whom 
he is describing. Instead of being violently cut off, instead of being 
hurried out of life by some sudden and dreadful judgment, as his 
friends maintained, they were suffered to linger on calmly and peace- 
ably—as the stream glides on gently in the desert—until they quietly 
disappear by death—as the waters sink gently in the sands or evapo- 
rate in the air. The whole description is that of a peaceful death as 
contradistinguished from one of violence. ‘I So doth the grave those 
which have sinned. ‘There is a wonderful terseness and energy in the 
original words here, which is very feebly expressed by our transla- 


tion. The Hebrew is wym Siwi—‘the grave, they have sinned,” 
The sense is correctly expressed in the common version. The mean- 
ing is, that they who have sinned die in the same quiet and gentle 
manner with which waters vanish in the desert. By those who have 
sinned Job means those to whom he had just referred—robbers, adul- 
terers, murderers, etc.; and the sense of the whole is, that they died a 
calm and peaceful death. See notes on ch, xxi. 13, where he advances 
the same sentiment as here. 

20. The womb shall forget him. His mother who bare him shall 
forget him, The idea here seems to be, that he shall fade out of the 
memory, just as other persons do, He shall not be overtaken with 
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him; the worm shall feed | a tree. 
sweetly on him: he shall be | 21 He evil entreateth the 
no more ’ remembered; and | barren that beareth not, and 
wickedness shall be broken as | docth not good to the widow. 

l Prov. 10. 7; Isa. 26. 14. 


The worm fecds sweetly on him ; 

He is no more remembered— 

Like a decayed tree the wicked man [gently] falls. 
21 He oppresseth the barren, that hath not borne, 

And doeth not good to the widow. 


any disgraceful punishment, thus giving occasion to remember him by 
a death of ignominy. At first view it would seem to be a calamity to 
be soon forgotten by a mother; but if the above interpretation be 
correct, then it means that the condition of his death would be such 
that there would be no occasion for a mother to remember him with 
sorrow and shame, as she would one who was ignominiously executed 
for his crimes. This interpretation was proposed by Mercer, and has 
been adopted by Rosenmiiller, Noyes, and others. It accords with 
the general scope of the passage, and is probably correct. Various 
other interpretations, however, have been proposed, which may be 
seen in Good, and in the Critici Sacri. T The worm shall feed sweetly 
on him. As on others, He shall die and be buried in the usual 
manner. He shall lie quietly in the grave, and there return to his 
native dust. He shall not be suspended on a gibbet, or torn and de- 
voured by wild beasts; but his death and burial shall be peaceful and 
calm. See notes on ch. xxi. 26; xix. 26. He shall be no more re- 
membered. As having been a man of eminent guilt, or as ignomi- 
niously punished. The meaning is, that there is nothing marked and 
distinguishing in his death. There is no peculiar manifestation of 
the Divine displeasure. There is some truth in this, that the wicked 
cease to be remembered. Men hasten to forget them; and having 
done no good that makes them the objects of grateful reminiscence, 
their memory fades away. ‘This, so far from being a calamity and a 
curse, Job regards as a favour. It would be a calamity to be remem- 
bered as a bad man, and as having died an ignominious death. T And 
wickedness shall be broken as a tree. Evil here, or wiekedness (nny), 


means an evil or wicked man. The ideaseems to be, that such a man 
would die as a tree that is stripped of its leaves and branches is 
broken down. He is not like a green tree that is violently torn up 
by the roots in a storm, or twisted off in a tempest, but like a dry 
tree that begins to decay, and that falls down gently by its own 
weight. It lives to be old, and then quietly sinks on the ground and 
dies. So Job says it is with the wicked. They are not swept away 
by the Divine judgments, as the trees of the forest are torn up by the 
roots, or twisted off by the tornado, 

21. He evil entreateth the barren, The woman who has no children 
to comfort or support her. He increases her calamity by acts of 
cruelty and oppression. To be without children, as is well known, 
was regarded, in the patriarchal ages, as a great calamity. T And 
doth not good to the widow. See notes on ch. xxiv. 3. Notwith- 
standing all this, he is permitted to live in prosperity, and to die 
without any visible tokens of the Divine displeasure. 
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22 He draweth also the 
mighty with his power: he 
riseth up, ‘and no man is sure 
of life. 

23 Though it be given him to 
be in safety, whereon he resteth; 
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ways. 

24 They are exalted for a 
little * while, but are *gone and 
brought low; they are *taken 
out of the way as all other, and 
cut off as the tops of the ears of 


corn. 
n Psa. 37. 35, 30. 


yet his ” eyes are upon their 


1 or, he trusteth not his own life. 


7 ROL 
m Prov, 5, 21—23 


3 closed up. 
22 He destroys also the mighty by his power; 
He rises up, and no one is secure of life ; 
23 God gives to him security, and he is sustained ; 
Yea, his eyes are upon his ways. 
24 They are exalted for a little time—and then are not; 
They are brought low, and are gathered [to their fathers] like others, 
And like the ripe ears of grain they are cut off. 


22. He draweth also the mighty with his power. The word here ren. 
dered draweth (Tp), means to draw; and then to lay hold of, to 
take, to take away ; and hence to remove, to destroy, Psa. xxviii. 3; 
Ezek. xxii. 20. The idea here seems to be, that his acts of oppression 
and cruelty were not confined to the poor and the defenceless. Even 
the great and the mighty were also exposed, and he spared none, 
No one was safe, and no rights could be regarded as secure. The 
character here described is one that pertains to a tyrant or a con- 
queror; and Job probably meant to describe some such mighty man, 
who was regardless alike of the rights of the high and the low. 4 He 
riseth up. When he rises up; that is, when he enters on an enter- 
prise or goes forth to accomplish his wicked purposes, T Ando man 
is sure of life. From the dread of him even the great and mighty 
have no security. This language will well describe the character of 
an Oriental despot. Having absolute power, no man, not even the 
highest in rank, ean feel that his life is safe if the monarch becomes 
in any way offended. Yet Job says that even such a despot was per- 
mitted to live in prosperity, and to die without any remarkable proof 
of the Divine displeasure. 

23. Though 2¢ be given him to be in safety. That is, God gives him 
safety. ‘The name God is often understood, or not expressed. The 
meaning is, that God gives this wicked man, or oppressor, safety. 
He is permitted to live a life of security and tranquillity. T IWhereon 
he resteth, Or rather, “And he is sustained or upheld” (jy). 
The meaning is, that he is sustained or upheld by God. T Yet his 
eyes are upon their ways. “And the eyes of God are upon the ways 
of such men.” That is, God guards and defends them, He seems to 
smile upon them, and to prosper all their enterprises. 

24. They are exalted for a little while. This was the proposition 
which Job was maintaining. His friends affirmed that the wicked 
were punished for their sins in this life, and that great crimes would 
soon meet with great calamities. This Job denies, and says that the 
ae was, that they were “exalted.” Yet he knew that it was to be 

ut for a little time, and he believed that they would, at no distant 
period, receive the proper reward of their deeds. He maintains, 
however, that their death might be tranquil and easy, and that ne 
extraordinsry proof of- the Divine displeasure would be perceived in 
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25 And if tt be not so now, | make my speech nothing 
who will make me a liar, and | worth? 


25 If it be not so, who will confute me, 
And show my speech to be worthless ? 


the manner of their departure. T But are gone and brought low, 
Marg., not. Heb., ¥P8!I—‘ and are not.” Comp. Gen. xlii, 13: 
“The youngest is this day with our father, and one is not.” Gen, 
xxxvii. 30: “The child is not; and I, whither shall I go?” That is, 
the child is dead. Comp. the expression, Troja fuit. The meaning 
here is, that they soon disappear or vanish. T They are taken out of 
the way as ail other. They die in the same manner as other men do, 
and without any extraordinary expressions of the Divine displeasure 
in their death. This was directly contrary to what his friends had 
maintained. The Hebrew word here (YER) means, to gather, to eollect ; 
and is often used in the sense of “ gathering to one’s fathers,” to 
denote death. T And cut off as the tops of the ears of corn, Of wheat, 
barley, or similar grain. Corn, in the sense in which the word is 
commonly used in this country, was not known in the time of Job. 
The allusion here is to the harvest, When the grain was ripe, it 
seems they were in the habit of cutting off the ears, and not of cutting 
it near the root, as we do. The body of the stalk was left, and hence 
there is so frequent allusion in the Scriptures to stubble that was 
burnt, So, in Egypt, the children of Israel were directed to obtain 
the stubble left in the fields, in making brick, instead of having straw 
furnished them. The meaning of Job here is, that they would not be 
taken away by a violent death, or before their time, but that they 
would be like grain standing in the field to the time of harvest, and 
then peacefully gathered. Comp. Psa. lxxiii, 4. 

25. And if it be not so now, who will make mea liar? <A challenge 
to any one to prove the contrary to what he had said. Job had now 
attacked their main position, and had appealed to facts, in defence of 
what he held. He maintained that, as a matter of fact, the wicked 
were prospered—that they often lived to old age, and that they then 
died a peaceful death, without any direct demonstration of the Divine 
displeasure. He boldly appeals now to any one to deny this, or to 
prove the contrary. The appeal was decisive. The fact was unde- 
niable, and the controversy was closed. Bildad (ch. xxv.) attempts 
a brief reply, but he does not touch the question about the facts to 
which Job had appealed, but utters a few vague and irrelevant pro- 
verbial maxims about the greatness of God, and is silent. His pro- 
verbs appear to be exhausted, and the theory which he and his friends 
had so carefully built up, and in which they had been so confident, 
was now overthrown. Perhaps this was one design of the Holy 
Spirit, in recording the argument thus far conducted, to show that 
the theory of the Divine administration, which had been built up 
with so much eare, and which was sustained by so many proverbial 
maxims, was false. The overthrow of this theory was of sufficient 
importance to justify this protracted argument; for (1) it was and is 
of the highest importance that correct views should prevail of the 
nature of the Divine administration; and (2) it is of especial im- 
portance in comforting the afflicted people of God. Job had expe- 
rienced great aggravation in his sufferings from the position which his 
friends had maintained, and from the arguments which they had been 
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CHAPTER XXV. with him; he maketh peace in 
HEN answered Bildad the | his high places. 
Shuhite, and said, 3 Is there any number of his 
2 Dominion ° and fear are o Dan, 4. 3, 34; Jude 25. 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Bildad to Job.—Ch. xxv. 
1 THEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said: 
2 Dominion and fear are with Him; 


He maintaineth peace in his high places. 
3 Is there any numbering of his armies? 


able to adduce to prove that his sufferings were proof that he was a 
hypocrite. But it is worth all which it has cost; all the experience 
of the afflicted friends of God, and all the pains taken to reveal it, to 
show that affliction is no certain proof of the Divine displeasure, and 
that important ends may be accomplished by means of trial. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXV. 


Tus short reply of Bildad closes what the three friends of Job had to say, 
for Zophar does not attempt to answer. Bildad does not attempt to mect the 
appeals which Job had made to facts, or reply to his arguments. He does 
not even reproach Job as he and his friends had done before, or even express 
his couviction that he was a wicked mau. The speech is evidently that of 
one who felt that he must say something, but who did not know how to meet 
the course of argument which Job had pursued. He asserts, in a lofty strain, 
the majesty, dominion, and infinite periection of the Deity, and then repeats 
the proposition, that in the sight of such a God the whole universe must be 
regarded as impure. It would seem to be implied that he supposed that 
Job’s arguments went on the supposition that man was pure, aud that all 
that was necessary to be said was to reaffirm the impossibility that an 
should be holy in the sight of God. Many a man, when perplexed wit 
some view of truth which wholly confounds all his reasoning and sets aside 
his maxims, but who lacks the ingenuousness to admit the force of the argu- 
meut adduced, meets a case just as Bildad did. Uneonvinced, he adheres to 
his own opinion; unable to meet the argument, he does not attempt to 
reply to it, yet feels that he must say something to show that he is not 
silenced. The fecbleness of this reply, however, only encourages Job to 
utter the triumphant sentiments expressed in the following chapters. 


2. Dominion and fear are with him, That is, God has a right to 
rule, and he ought to be regarded with reverence. The object of 
Bildad is to show that He is so great and glorious that it is impossible 
that man should be regarded as pure in his sight, He begins, there- 
fore, by saying that he is Sovereign; that he is clothed with majesty, 
and that he is worthy of profound veneration. T He maketh peace in 
his high places. “High places” here refer to the heavenly worlds. 
The idea is, that he preserves peace and concord among the hosts of 
heaven. Numerous and mighty as are the armies of the skies, yet he 
keeps them in order and in awe. The object is to present an image 
of the majesty and power of that Being who thus controls a vast 
number of minds. The phrase does not necessarily imply that there 
had been variance or strife, and that then God had made peace, but 
that he preserved or kept them in peace. 

3. Is there any number of his armies? The armies of heaven; or 
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armies? and upon Whom ? doth | ean he be clean ” that zs born of 
not his light arise? a woman ? 

4 How then can man be 5 Behold even to the moon, 
justified 7 with God? or how | and it shineth not; yea, the 
p Matt, 5.45. qch.417,etc.; 15.14, ete; | Stars are not pure in his sight: 

Psa. 143. 2, etc.; Rom. 5. 1, 21. r Zech. 13. 1; ee 62 1 John 1. 9; 


And upon whom doth not his light arise ? 
4 And how then can man be righteous before God ? 
And how can he be pure that is born of a woman? 
5 Behold, even the moon is not bright ; 
And the stars are not pure in his sight. 


the hosts of angelic beings, which are often represented as arranged 
or marshalled into armies. See notes on Isa. i. 9. The word which 
is here used is not the common one which is rendered “‘hosts’’ (N33), 
but is NR, which means properly a troop, band, or army. It may 
here mean either the constellations often represented as the army 
which God marshals and commands, or it may mean the angels, 
T And upon whom doth not his light arise? This is designed evidently 
to show the majesty and glory of God. It refers probably to the light 
of the sun, as the light which he creates and commands, The idea is, 
that it pervades all things; that, as controlled by him, it penetrates 
all places, and flows over all worlds. The image is a striking and 
sublime one, and nothing is better fitted to show the majesty and 
glory of God. 

4, How then can man be justified with God? See ch, iv. 17, 18; xv 
15, 16. Instead of meeting the facts to which Job had appealed, all 
that Bildad could now do was to repeat what had been said before. 
It shows that he felt himself unable to dispose of the argument, and 
yet that he was not willing to confess that he was vanquished. T Or 
how can he be clean? This sentiment had been expressed by Job him- 
self, ch. xiv. 4, Perhaps Bildad meant now to adopt it as undoubted 
truth, and to throw it back upon Job as worthy of his special atten- 
tion. It has no bearing on the arguments which Job had advanced, 
and is utterly irrelevant except as Bildad supposed that the course 
uh argument maintained by Job implied that he supposed himself to 

e pure. 

5. Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not. Or, Behold, even the 
moon shineth not. That is, in comparison with God it is dark and 
obseure. The idea is, that the most beautiful and glorious objects 
become dim and fade away when compared with him. So Jerome 
renders it, Ecce luna etiam non splendet. The word here rendered 
shineth (rmy) frequently means to pitch or remove a tent, and is a 
form of the word n}, uniformly rendered tent or tabernacle. Some 
have supposed that the meaning here is, that even the moon and the 
stars of heaven—the bright canopy above—were not fit to furnish a tent 
or dwelling for God. But the parallelism seems to demand the usual 
interpretation, as meaning that the moon and stars faded away before 


God. The word ‘mg derives this meaning, according to Gesenius, 
from its relation to the word Y7, to be clear or brilliant, from the 


mutual relation of the verbs Sm and fy. The Arabic has the same 
meaning. T Yea, the stars are not pure in his sight, That is, they ere 
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6 How much less man, that | which is a worm? 
is a worm? and the son of man, 


6 How much less man that is a worm! 
And the son of man that is a reptile! 


not bright in comparison with him. The design is to show the glory 
of the Most High, and that nothing could be compared with him. 
See notes, ch. iv. 18. 

6. How much less man. See ch, iv. 19. Man is here mentioned as 
a worm; in ch, iv. 19 he is said to dwell in a house of clay, and to be 
crushed before the moth. In both cases the design is to represent 
him as insignificant in comparison with God. {| A worm—'T2). See 
ch. vii. 5. The word is commonly applied to such worms as are bred in 
putridity, and hence the comparison is the more forcible. And the 
son of man. Another mode of speaking of man. Any one of the 
children of man is the same. No one of them can be compared with 
God. Comp. notes, Matt. i.1. T Which is a worm—nyanm. Comp. notes, 
Isa, i. 18, This word frequently denotes the worm from which the 
scarlet or crimson colour was obtained. It is, however, used to 
denote the worm that is bred on putrid substances, and is so used 
here, Comp. Exod. xvi. 20; Isa. xiv. 11; lxvi. 24. It is also applied 
to a worm that destroys plants, Jonah iv. 7; Deut. xxviii, 39, Here it 
means, that man is poor, feeble, powerless. In comparison with God 
he is a crawling worm. All that is said in this chapter is true and beau- 
tiful, but it has nothing to do with the subject in debate. Job had ap- 
pealed to the course of events in proof of the truth of his position. The 
true way to meet that, was either to deny that the facts existed as he 
alleged, or to show that they did not prove what he had adduced 
them to establish. But Bildad did neither; nor did he ingenuously 
confess that the argument was against him and his friends. At this 
stage of the controversy, since they had nothing to reply to what Job 
had alleged, it would have been honourable in them to have acknow- 
ledged that they were in error, and to have yielded the palm of victory 
to him. But it requires extraordinary candour and humility to do 
that; and rather than do it, most men would prefer to say something 
—though it have nothing to do with the case in hand. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXVI. 


In this chapter Job commences a reply to all that had been said by his three 
friends, and concludes the controversy. At the close of this chapter, it 
would scem probable that he paused for Zophar, whose turn came next to 
speak; but as he said nothing, he resumed his discourse, and continucd it to 
the close of ch. xxxi. 

This chapter consists of two parts. I. In the first part, vers. 1—4, Job 
begins the reply with sarcasms on his opponent as having offered nothing 
that in reality pertained to the dispute. He had made great pretensions, 
but he had not in any way met the difficulties of the case. He had not 
replied at all to his arguments, nor had he done anything to relieve his mind 
in its embarrassments. II. In the second part, vers. 5—14, Job himself 
enters into a statement of the power and majesty of the Almighty. He 
shows that he could speak in as lofty a style of the greatness of God as his 
friends could. His object in this seems to be, not mercly a trial of skill in 
the description which was given of God, but to show them that the views 
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CHAPTER XXVI. hath no strength? 
But Job answered and said, 3 How hast thou counselled 
2 How ‘hast thou helped | him that hath no wisdom? and 
him that is without power? | how hast thou plentifully də- 
how savest thou the arm that | clared the thing as it is? 
s Isa, 40. 14. 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONCLUDED. 
Answer of Job.—Ch. xxvi.—xxxi. 
1 THEN Job answered and said : 
2 How hast thou helped the weak, 
And strengthened the feeble arm ? 
3 How hast thou counselled the ignorant, * 
And declared wisdom in abundance ? 


whieh he cherished were not produced by any low and grovelling conceptions 
of God. He had the most exalted ideas of him. He aeeorded with all that 
they said. He could even go beyond them in his deseription of the Divine 
majesty and glory. His views about his own charaeter, therefore, were not 
inconsistent with the most exalted conceptions of the Deity, nor did he 
regard the most elevated views of God as any proof that he himself was 
eminently guilty or hypocritical, as they seemed to suppose. Having thus 
shown that his views of God were quite as exalted as those of his friends, in 
the next ehapter he returns to his argument, and defends the positions which 
he had before advanced. 


2. How hast thou helped him that is without power? It has been 
doubted whether this refers to Job himself, the two friends of Bildad, 
or to the Deity.—Rosenmiillery. The connexion, however, seems to 
demand that it should be referred to Job himself. It is sarcastical. 
Bildad had come as a friend and comforter, He had also, in common 
with Eliphaz and Zophar, taken upon himself the office of teacher 
and counsellor. He had regarded Job as manifesting great weakness 
in his views of God and of his government, as destitute of all strength 
to bear up aright under trials; and now all that he had done to aid 
one so weak was found in the impertinent and irrelevant generalities 
of his brief speech. Job is indignant that one with such pretensions 
should have said nothing more to the purpose. Herder, however, 
renders this as if it related wholly to God, and it cannot be denied 
that the Hebrew would bear this: 


“Whom helpest thou? Him who hath no strength? 
Whom dost thou vindicate? Him whose arm hath no power? 
To whom give counsel? One without wisdom ? 
Truly much wisdom hast thou taught Him!” 


T How savest thou the arm that hath no strength? That is, your 
remarks are not adapted to invigorate the feeble. He had come pro- 
fessedly to comfort and suppert his afflicted friend in his trials. Yet 
Job asks what there was in his observations that was fitted to produce 
this effect? Instead of declaiming on the majesty and greatness of 
God, he should have said something that was adapted to relieve an 
afflicted and a troubled soul. 

3. How hast thow counselled him that hath no wisdom? As he had 
undertaken to give counsel to another, and to suggest views that 
might be adapted to elevate his mind in his depression, and to console 
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4 To whom hast thou uttered 5 Dead things arc formed 
words? and whose spirit ‘ came | from under the waters, 'and the 
from thee ? inhabitants thereof. 


t Eccles. 12. 7. Lor, with. 


4 To whom hast thou uttcred these words, 
And whose spirit went from thee? 
5 The Shades tremble from beneath, 
The waters and their inhabitants. 
him in his sorrows, he had a right to expect more than he had found 
in his speech. T And how hast thou plentifully declared the thing as it 
is? The word rendered “the thing as it is” (mwa) denotes properly 
a setting upright, uprighiness—from mz; then help, deliverance, Job 
vi. 13; purpose, undertaking, enterprise, Job v.12; then counsel, 
wisdom, understanding, Job xi. 6; xii. 16. Here it is synonymous 
with reason, wisdom, or truth. The word rendered “ plentifully” (3%) 
means ‘‘for multitude,” or abundantly; and the sense here is, that 
Bildad had made extraordinary pretensions to wisdom, and that this 
was the result. This short, irrelevant speech was all; a speech that 
communicated nothing new, and that met none of the real difficulties 
of the case. 

4, To whom hast thou uttered words? Jerome renders this, Quem 
docere voluisti? ‘*\Whom do you wish to teach?’”’ ‘The sense is, ** Do 
you attempt to teach me in such a manner, on such a subject? Do 
you take it that I am so ignorant of the perfections of God, that such 
remarks about him would convey any real instruction?” f And 
whose spirit came from thee? That is, by whose spirit didst thou 
speak? What claims hast thou to inspiration, or to the uttering of 
sentiments beyond what man himself could originate? The meaning 
is, that there was nothing remarkable in what he had said that would 
show that he had been indebted for it either to God or to the wise 
and good on earth. 

5. Dead things. Job here commences Ats description of God, to 
show that his views of his majesty and glory were in no way inferior 
to those which had been expressed by Bildad, and that what Bildad 
had said conveyed to him no real information. In this description he 
far surpasses Bildad in loftiness of conception and sublimity of 
description. Indeed, it may be doubted whether for grandeur this 
passage is surpassed by any description of the majesty of God in the 
Bible. The passage here has given rise to much discussion, and to a 
great variety of opinion. Our common translation is most fecble, and 
by no means conveys its true force. The odject of the whole passage is 
to assert the universal dominion of God. Bildad had said (ch. xxv.) 
that the dominion of God extended to the heavens, and to the armies 
of the skics; that God surpassed in majesty the splendour of the 
heavenly bodies ; and that, compared with him, man was a worm, Job 
commences his description by saying that the dominion of God 
extended even to the nether world; and that such were his majesty 
and power that even the shades of the mighty dead trembled at his 
presence, and that hell was all naked before him, The word DSP) 
Rephaim—so feebly rendered “dead things’’—means the shades of the 
dead; the departed spirits that dwell in Sheol, See the word explained 
at length in the notes’on Isa, xiv. 9. They are those who have left 
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6 Hell “is naked before him, | and destruction ha¥h no cover- 
w Psa. 139.8, 12; Prov, 15. 11; Heb, 4.13. | Ing. 


6 Sheol is naked before him, 
And Destruction hath no covering. 


this world, and who have gone down to dwell in the world beneath— 
the great and mighty conquerors and kings; the illustrious dead of 
past times, who have left the world, and are congregated in the land 
of Shades. Jerome renders it gigantes, and the LXX., yiyavres— 
giants ; from a common belief that those shades were larger than life. 
Thus Lucretius says: 


Quippe et enim jam tum divdm mortalia sæela 
Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant; 
Et magis in somnis, mirando corporis auctu. 
Rer. Nat. v. 1168. 
The word shades here will express the sense, meaning the departed 
spirits that are assembled in Sheol. The Chaldee renders it, 8%22— 


mighty ones, or giants; the Syriac, in like manner, k —giants, 
TAre formed. The Syriac renders this, adhoAs—are killed, Jerome, 


gemunt—groan ; Sept., “ Are giants born from beneath the water, and 
the neighbouring places?” What idea the authors of that version 
attached to the passage it is difficult tosay. The Hebrew word here 
used (im from 5m), means to twist, to turn, to be in anguish—as in 
ehild-birth ; and then it may mean to tremble, quake, be in terror; 
and the idea here seems to be, that the shades of the dead were in 
anguish, or trembled at the awful presenee, and under the dominion 
of God. So Luther renders it—understanding it of giants—Die Riesen 
dngsten sich unter den Wassern, The sense would be well expressed, 
“The shades of the dead tremble, or are in anguish before him. 
They fear his power, ‘They acknowledge his empire.” | Under the 
waters, The abode of departed spirits is always in this book placed 
beneath the ground. But why this abode is placed beneath the 
waters is not apparent. It is usually under the ground, and the 
entrance to it is by the grave, or by some dark cavern. Comp. 
Virgil’s Æneid, lib. vi. A different interpretation has been proposed 
of this verse, which seems better to suit the connexion. It is to 
understand the phrase (M122) “under,” as meaning simply. beneath— 
“the shades beneath ;’’ and to regard the word (©!) waters as con- 
nected with the following member: 


“ The shades beneath tremble ; 
The waters and the inhabitants thereof,” 


Thus explained, the passage means that the whole universe is under 
the control of God, and trembles before him. Sheol and its Shades; 
the oceans and their inhabitants stand in awe before him. T And 
the inhabitants thereof. Of the waters—the oceans. The idea is, that 
the vast inhabitants of the deep all recognise the power of God and 
tremble before him. This deseription aceords with that given by the 
ancient poets of the power and majesty of the gods, and is not less 
sublime than any given by them. 

6. Hell. Web. hwo, Sheol; Gr. gins, Hades, The reference is to 


tne abode of departed spirits—-the nether world where the dead were 
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7 He stretcheth out * the | north over the empty place, and 
z Psa. 104. 2. hangeth the earth upon nothing. 


7 He stretcheth out the North over empty space, 
And hangeth the earth upou nothing. 


congregated. See notes on ch. x, 21, 22. It does not mean here, as 
the word Ael does with us, a place of punishment, but the place 
where all the dead were supposed to be gathered together, T Is 
naked before him, That is, he looks directly upon that world. It is 
hidden from us, but not from him. He sees all its inhabitants, knows 
all their employments, and sways a sceptre over them all. T And 
destruction. Heb. ny Abaddon, Comp. Rev. ix. 11, “ And they had 
a kine over them, which is the angel of the bottomless pit, whose 
name in the Hebrew is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue hath his 
name Apollyon.” The Hebrew word means destruction, and then 
abyss, or place of destruction, and is evidently given here to the place 
where departed spirits are supposed to reside, “The word in this form 
occurs only here and in Prov. xv. 11; Psa. Ixxxviii. 11; Job xxx. 12, 
in all which places it is rendered destruction. The idea here is, not 
that this is a place where souls are destroyed, but that it is a place 
similar to destruction—as if all life, comfort, light, and joy, were 
extinguished, T Hath no covering, There is nothing to conceal it 
from God, He looks down even on that dark nether world, and sees 
and knows all that is there. There is a passage somewhat similar to 
this in Homer, quoted by Longinus as one of unrivalled sublimity, 
but which by no means surpasses this. It occurs in the Iliad, xx. 
61—66: 
“Eddercev 8 órévephev tva évépwy “Aidwvebs, K.T. À. 


Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

Th’ infernal monarch reared his horrid head, 

Leaped from his throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Abhorred by men, and dreadful e’en to gods.— Pope. 


7. He strctcheth out the north. This whole passage is particularly 
interesting as giving a view of the cosmology which prevailed in those 
early times. Indeed, as has been before remarked, this poem, apart 
from every other consideration, is of great value for disclosing to us 
the prevailing views on the subjects of astronomy, geography, and 
many of the arts, at a much earlier period than we have an account 
of them elsewhere. The word north here denotes the heavens as they 
appear to revolve around the pole, and which seem to be stretched 
out as a curtain. The heavens are often represented as a veil, an 
expanse, a curtain, or a tent. See notes on Isa. xxxiv. 4; xl. 22, 
T Over the empty place. wnixty—Upon emptiness, or nothing. ‘That is, 
without anything to support it. The word here used (mA) is one of 
those employed in Gen. i. 2, “And the earth was without form and 
void.” But it seems here to mean emptiness, nothing. ‘The north is 
stretched out and sustained by the mere power of God. T And 
hangeth the earth upon nothing. It has nothing to support it. So 
Milton : 

“ And earth self-balanced from her centre hung.” 
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8 He bindeth up ” the waters | in his thick clouds; and the 
y Gen, 1.6,7; Prov. 30. 4. cloud is not rent under them. 


8 He bindcth up the waters in his thick clouds, 
And the cloud is not rent under them. 


There is no certain evidence here that Job was acquainted with the 
globular form of the earth, and with its diurnal and annual revolu- 
tions, But it is clear that he regarded it as not resting on any 
foundation or support; as lying on the vacant air, and kept there by 
the power of God. The Chaldee Paraphrast, in order to explain this, 
as that Paraphrase often does, adds the word waters: “He hangeth 


the earth xx “by, upon the waters, with no one to sustain it.” The 
sentiment here expressed by Job was probably the common opinion 
of his time. It occurs also in Lueretius: 


Terraque ut in media mundi regione quiescat, 
Evanescere paullatim, et decrescere pondus 
Convenit; atque alħam naturam subter habere, 

Ex ineunte ævo conjunctam atque uniter aptam 
Partibus aëriis mundi, quibus insita vivit. 

Propterea non est oneri, neque deprimit auras ; 

Ut sua quoique homini nullo sunt pondere membra, 
Nec caput est oneri collo, nee denique totum 
Corporis in pedibus pondus sentimus inesse.—v. 535. 


In this passage the sense is, that the earth is self-sustained; that it 
is no burden, or that no one part is burdensome to another—as in 
man the limbs are not burdensome, the head is not heavy, nor the 
whole frame burdensome to the feet. So, again, Lucretius says, 
ii. 601: 

Hane, veteres Grajum docti cecinere poéte, 

Aéris in spatio magnam pendere— 

Tellurem, neque posse in terra sistere terram. 

— “in ether poised she hangs, 

Unpropt by earth beneath.” 
So Ovid says: 

Ponderibus librata suis. 

Self-poised and self-balanced. 
And again, Fastor. vi. 269: 


Terra pilae similis, nullo fulcimine nixa, 
Ære subjecto tam grave pendet onus. 


From passages like these occurring occasionally in the classic writers, 
it is evident that the true figure of the earth had early engaged the 
attention of men, and that occasionally the truth on this subject was 
before their minds, though it was neither wrought into a system nor 
sustained then by sufficient evidence to make it an article of 
established belief. The description here given is appropriate now; 
and had Job understood all that is now known of astronomy, his 
language would have been appropriate to express just conceptions of 
the greatness and majesty of God, It is proof of amazing power and 
greatness that he has thus “hung” the earth, the planets, the vast 
sun himself upon nothing, and that by his own power he sustains and 
governs all. 

8. He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds. That is, he seems to 
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9 He holdeth back the face of | cloud 7? upon it. 
his throne, and spreadeth his z Psa, 97, 2. 


9 He withdraweth the faee of his throne, 
And spreadeth his cloud upon it. 


do it, or to collect the waters in the clonds, as in bottles or vessels. 
The clouds appear to hold the waters, as if bound up, until he is 
pleased to send them drop by drop upon the earth. T And the cloud 
is not rent under them. ‘The wonder which Job here expresses is, that. 
so large a quantity of water as is poured down from the clouds, 
shonld be held suspended in the air without seeming to rend the 
cloud, and falling all at once. His image is that of a bottle, or vessel, 
filled with water, suspended in the air, and which is not rent. What 
were the views which he had of the clouds, of course it is impossible 
now to say. If he regarded them as they are, as vapours, or if he 
considered them to be a more solid snbstance, eapable of holding 
water, there was equal ground for wonder. In the former case, his 
amazement would have arisen from the fact that so light, fragile, and 
evanescent a substanee as vapour should contain so large a quantity 
of water; in the latter case, his wonder would have been that such a 
substance should distil its contents drop by drop, ‘There is equal 
reason for admiring the wisdom of God in the production of rain, 
now that the cause is understood. ‘The elouds are collections of 
vapours. ‘They contain moisture, or vapour, which ascends from the 
earth, and which is held in suspension when in small particles in the 
elouds—as when a room is swept, the small particles of dust will be 
seen to float in the room. When these small particles are attracted, 
and form masses as large as drops, the air will no longer sustain them, 
and they fall to the earth. Man never eould have devised a way for 
causing rain; and the mode in which it is provided that large 
quantities of water shall be borne from one place to another in the 
air, and made to fall when it is needed, by which the vapours that 
ascend from the ocean shall not be suffered to fall again into the 
ocean, but shall be carried on to the land, is adapted to excite our 
admiration of the wisdom of God now, no less than it was in the 
time of Job. 

9, He holdeth back the face of his throne. That is, he does not 
exhibit it—he covers it with clouds. The idea seems to be, that God 
sometimes comes forth and manifests himself to mankind, but that he 
eomes encompassed with clouds, so that his throne eannot be seen, 
So in Psa. xviii. 11, “ He made darkness his secret place, his pavilion 
round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies.” 
God is often represented as encompassed with elouds, or as aceom- 
panied with tempests. T And spreadeth his cloud upon it. That is, 
so that it cannot be seen. There is much poetic beauty in this 
image. It is, that the clouds are made to conceal the splendour of 
the throne of God from the sight of man, and that all their sublimity 
and grandeur, as they roll on one another, and all their beauty when 
painted with so many eolours in the evening, are designed to hide 
that throne from mortal eyes. No one sees God; and though it is 
manifest that he is everywhere employed, and that he comes forth 
with amazing grandeur in the works of ereation and providence, yet 
he is himself invisible. 
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10 He hath compassed the | 'day and night come to an end. 
waters with bounds, ¢ until the | a Prov. 8.29. 1 end of light with darkness, 


10 He hath drawn a circular bound upon the waters, 
To the confines of the light and darkness. 


10. He hath compassed the waters with bounds. ‘The word rendered. 
compassed (J oy 1), means to describe a circle—to mark out with a 
compass; and the reference is to the form of the horizon, which 
appears as a circle, and which seems to be marked out with a compass, 
A similar idea Milton has beautifully expressed in his account of the 
creation ; 

“Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasscs, prepared 
In God's cternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things : 
One foot he centered, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure ; 
And said, ‘Thus far extend thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, O world!’ ”’ 
Par. Lost, b. vii. 


In the passage before us, we have a statement of the ancient views of 
geography, and of the outer limits of the world. The earth was re- 
garded as a circular plane, surrounded by waters, and those waters 
encompassed with perpetual night, This region of night—this outer 
limit of the world, was regarded as at the outer verge of the celestial 
hemisphere, and on this the concave of heaven seemed to rest. See 
Virgil, Geor. i, 247. 


Tlic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 
Semper, et obtenta densantur, nocte tenebree ; 
Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit. 


No maps are preserved constructed at so early an age as the time of 
Job; but maps have been constructed from the descriptions in Strabo, 
Herodotus, and others, which furnish illustrations of the prevailing 
views on the subject of geography in their times. The oldest 
geographical writer among the Romans is Mela, who lived in the 
reign of Claudius, and who died à. D. 54. In his work, De Situ 
Orbis, he gives a description of the world according to the prevailing 
views, and probably embodied the results of former investigations 
and discoveries. ‘‘ We find him. adopting, in its fullest extent, the 
belief of a circumambient ocean; and when he speaks of ‘the high 
earth in this middle part of it,’ and describes the sea as going under 
and washing round it, we are led to believe that he viewed the earth 
as a sort of cone, or as a high mountain raised by its elevation above 
the abyss of waters. Having made a vague division of the world into 
east, west, and north, he distributed it into five zones—two temperate, 
one torrid, and two frigid. Only the first two were habitable; and 
that on the south was inaccessible to man, on account of the torrid 
regions intervening. According to this system, however, there was 
on that side another earth, inhabited by people whom he calls 
Antichthones, from their opposite position with respect to that part 
which we inhabit. The form and boundaries of the known and 
habitable earth are thus delineated:—The Mediterranean, with its 
branches of the Straits, the Euxine, and the Palus Meotis; its great 
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tributaries, the Nile and the Tanais—these combine, in his conception, 
to form the grand line by which the universe is divided. The 
Mediterranean itself separates Europe from Africa; and these con- 
tinents are bounded on the east, the former by the Tanais, the latter 
by the Nile; all beyond or to the east of these limits was Asia.” 
The following map is probably a correct representation of his system, 
and gives the view of the world which prevailed in his time. 


A. Sources of the Nile in the Antichthones 


which passed under the Sea to 
Ethiopia, ete.—Mela 1. ¢. 9. 
ANTICHTHONES.— 
Mela, lib. 1. c. 1. 
Or Counterbalancing 
HEMISPHERE.— 
Manil Astron, lih. 1, 
Virgil, lib. vii. 225. 


'Yhe ancient Arabs supposed the earth to be encompassed with an 
ocean. This ocean was called the ‘‘sea of darkness;’’ and the 
Northern Sea was regarded as particularly pitchy and gloomy, and 
was called “the sea of pitehy darkness.” Ldrisi, a distinguished 
Arabic geographer of the middle ages, supposed that the land floated 
on the sea, only a part of it appearing above the water, like an egg 
floating in the water. The following map, taken from an Arabian 
manuscript, will furnish an interesting view of the prevailing concep- 
tions of the figure of the world in his time. 


l Mountains of the 
Moon and Sources 
of the Nile. 

2 paa (kingdom of 


del). 
3 Al-Zung (Zangue- 
har). 
4 Sefala (Sofata). 
5 Al-Wak Wak. 


6 Serondeeb (Ceylon). 
7 ALComor (Madagas- 


(Arabia 
Felix). 

10 Tehama. 

1l Al-Hejaz (Arabia De- 
serta). 

12 Al-Shujar (Seger). 


Iakes and 
Sources of, 
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18 Al-Saneed’ (Upper 
Egypt, Said). 

19 Al-ouhat-what(Oasis). 

20 Gowas, 

21 Kanun. 

22 Belad Al-lemlum. 

23 Belad Mufrada. 

24 Belad Nemaneh. 

25 Al-Mulita u Sinhajeh, 

26 Curan (Karooan, Ku- 
rene). 

27 Negroland. 

28 Al-Sous Nera. : 

29 Al-Mughrub Al-Am- 
keen (Mogreb the 
West). 

30 Afreekeea (Africa). 

3! Belad El Gerid (Date 
Country). 


13 Al-Imama(Yamama), 32 Seharee, Bereneek (or 


14 Al-Habesh (Ethiopia 
Abyssinia.) 

15 Al-Nuha (Nubia), 

l6 Al-Tajdeen. 

17 Al-Bejah. 


Desert of Berenike. 
33 Missur (Egypt). 
34 Al-Sham (Syria). 
35 Al-Irak (Persian em- 
pire} 
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36 aly (Persia Proper). 61 Yajooj Gog). 


irman (Carmania). 
33 Alfazeh. 
39 Mughan. 
40 Al-Sunda (Seindi} 
41 Al-Hind (India). 
Al-Secn (China). 
Khorasan. 
Al-Beharus. 
Azerbijan (Media). 
Khuwarizm, 
Al-Shash. 
Khirkeez. 
49 Al-Sefur. 
Al-Tibut (Thibet). 
Al-Nufuz lzz. 
Kurjeea (Georgia). 
Keymak. 
Kuihea. 
Izzea. 
Azkush, 
Turkesh. 
58 Iturab. 
59 Bulghar (Bulgaria). 
60 Al-Mutenah. 


62 Majooj (Magog). 

63 Asiatie (Russia). 

64 Bejeerut. 

635 Al-Alman. 

66 Al-Khuzzus 
(Caspian Sea) 

67 Turkea (Turkey). 

68 Albeian (Albania), 
69 Makeduneeah (Maco 
doria). 

70 Baltic Sea. 

7\ Jenubea 
Sweden). 

72 Germania (Germany). 

73 Denmark. 

74 Afranseeah (France). 

79 Felowiah (Norway). 

76 Burtea or Burtenea 
(Britain). 

77 Corsica, Sardinia, ete. 

73 Italy. 

79 Asbkerineah (part of 
Spain, Q. Andalusia.) 


Khosrs 


(probably 


A map of the world, constructed during the Crusades, and embody- 
ing the views of the world prevailing then, exhibits the world also 
as surrounded by a dark ocean on every side—mare tenebroswn—and 
may be introduced as an illustration of this passage in Job. It is the 


map of Sanudo, annexed to Bongar’s “ Gesta Dei per Francos.” 
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In 
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this map, Jerusalem, according to the prevailing views, “is placed in 
the centre of the world, as the point to which every other object is to 
be referred; the earth is made a cirele, surrounded by the ocean, the 
shores of which are represented as everywhere nearly equidistant 
from that spiritual capital, the site of which is, indeed, remarkable for 
its relation to the three continents, Asia, Europe, and Africa, Persia 
stands in its proper place; but India, under the modifications of 
Greater and Lesser, is confusedly repeated at different points, while 
the river Indus is mentioned in the text as the eastern boundary of 
Asia. To the north, the castle of Gog and Magog, an Arabian fea- 
ture, crowns a vast range of mountains, within which it is said that 
the Tartars had been imprisoned by Alexander the Great. The Cas- 
pian appears, with the bordering countries of Georgia, Hyrcania, and 
Albania; but these features stand nearly at the northern boundary of 
the habitable earth. Africa has a sea to the south, stated, however, 
to be inaccessible, on account of the intensity of the heat. The 
European countries stand in their due place, not even excepting 
Russia and Scandinavia, though some oversights are observable in 
the manner in which the two are connected together.” 
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11 The pillars of heaven | tremble è and are astonished at 
b Ileb. i2. 26. his reproof. 


e iw. 


11 The pillars of heaven tremble, 
And arc astonished at his rebuke. 


A similar view prevails among the modern Egyptians. ‘Of geo- 
graphy, the Egyptians in general, and, with very few exceptions, the 
best instructed among them, have scarcely any knowledge. Some 
few of the learned venture to assert that the earth is a globe, but they 
are opposed by a great majority of the ’Oolama. ‘lhe common opi- 
nion of all the Moos’lims is, that the earth is an almost plain expanse, 
surrounded by the ocean, which they say is encompassed by a chain 
of mountains called Cka’f.’’—~Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 281. 
A similar view of the world prevails also now among the Independent 
Nestorians, which may be regarded as the ancient prevailing opinion 
in Persia, handed down by tradition. ‘ According to their views of 
geography,” says Dr. Grant, ‘‘ the earth is a vast plain, surrounded 
by the ocean, in which a leviathan plays around, to keep the water in 
motion and prevent its becoming stagnant and putrid; and this 
leviathan is of such enormous length that his head follows his tail in 
the circuit round the earth! That I had crossed the ocean, where I 
must have encountered the monster, was a thing almost incredible.” 
—The Nestorians, p. 100. In ancient times it was regarded as im- 
possible to penetrate far into the sea surrounding the earth, on account 
of the thick darkness; and it was believed that, after sailing for any 
considerable distance on that sea, the light would wholly fail, In 
the ninth century, the Arabic historians tell us that the brothers 
Almagrurim sailed from Lisbon due west, designing, if possible, to 
discover the countries beyond the “sea of darkness.”’ For ten or 
eleven days they steered westward ; but, seeing a storm approaching, 
the light faint, and the sea tempestuous, they feared that they had 
come to the dark boundaries of the earth. They turned, therefore, 
south, sailed twelve days in that direction, and came to an island 
which they called Ganam, or the island of birds; but the flesh of 
these birds was too bitter to be eaten. ‘They sailed on twelve days 
farther, and came to another island, the king of which assured them 
that their pursuit was vain; that his father had sent an expedition 
for the same purpose, but that, after a month’s sail, the light had 
wholly failed, and they had been obliged to return. A great amount 
of interesting and valuable information on the ancient views of the 
geography of the world may be seen in the Encyclopedia of Geography, 
vol. i. pp. 9—68. It is not easy to ascertain what were the exact 
views in the time of Job; but it is quite probable, from the passage 
before us, that the earth was supposed to be surrounded by an ocean, 
and that the outer limits were encompassed with deep and impene- 
trable darkness. T Until the day and night come to an end, Marg., 
end of light with darkness. The true meaning is, to the confines of 
light and darkness. To the end or extremity (m2n—penfeetion, com- 
pletion) of the light with the darkness ; ¢.e. where the light terminates 
in the darkness. JVhere that limit was, or Aow the sun was supposed 
to pass around it, or could pass over it, without illuminating it, it is 
now impossible to ascertain. ‘The prevailing views on geography and 
astronomy must have been very obscure, and there must have been many 
things which they could not pretend to comprehend or explain. 

1l. The pillars of heaven tremble. That is, the mountains, which 
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12 He ‘divideth the sea with | standing he smuteth through 
his power, and by his under- | 'the proud. a 
c Exod, 14. 21; Isa. 5t. 15. lpride, d Dan. 4. 37. 


12 By his power he stilleth the sea, 
And by his wisdom he scourgeth its pride. 


seem to bear up the heavens. So, among the ancients, mount Atlas 
was represented as one of the pillars of heaven, Virgil speaks of 
“ Atlas, whose brawny back supports the skies.” And Hesiod, ver. 
785, advances the same notion : 


“ Atlas, so hard necessity ordains, 
Great, the ponderous vault of stars sustains. 
Not far from the Hesperides he stands, 
Nor from the load retracts his head or hands.” 


The word ‘‘reproof” in this verse refers to the language of God, as if 
spoken in anger, to rebuke the mountains or the earth. Perhaps the 
reference is to thunder, to storms, and to winds, which seem to be the 
voice of God. Comp. Psa. xxix. 3—8. Similar descriptions of the 
majesty and glory of God abound in the Scriptures, where he speaks 
to the earth, the mountains, the hills, and they tremble. Thus in 
Psa. civ. 32— 

He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; 

He toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 


So in Habak. iii. 10— 


The mountains saw thee, and they trembled; 
The overflowing of the water passed by ; 
The deep utter ed his voice, and lift up his hands on high. 


So in Nahum i. 5, ‘ The mountains quake at him, and the hills eal 
and the earth is burnt at his presence, 
12. He divideth the sea with his power. Herder renders this— 


By his power he scourgeth the sea, 
By his wisdom he bindeth its pride. 


Jerome (Vulg.), ‘‘ By his power the seas are suddenly congregated 
together.” ‘The LXX., “ By his power—raréravse Thv Odàacray—he 
makes the sea calm.” Luther, Vor seiner Kraft wird das Meer 
plötzlich ungestum—‘“‘ By his power the sea becomes suddenly tem- 
pestuous.” Noyes renders it, ‘‘By his power he stilleth the sea.” 
This is undoubtedly the true meaning. There is no allusion here to 
the dividing of the sea when the Israelites left Egypt; but the idea 
is, that God has power to calm the tempest and hush the waves into 
peace. The word here used ( Y3) means, to make afraid, to terrify ; 
especially to restrain by threats. See notes on Isa, li. 15. Comp. 
Jer. xxxi. 85. The reference here is to the exertion of the power of 
God, by which he is able to calm the tumultuous ocean, and to restore 
it to repose after a storm—one of the most striking exhibitions of 
omnipotence that can be conceived of. T By his understanding. By 
his wisdom. {T He smiteth through, He scourges or strikes—as if to 
punish. T The proud. The pride of the sea. The ocean is repre- 
sented as enraged, and as lifted up with pride and rebellion. God 
scourges it, rebukes it, and makes it calm, 
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13 By his spirit he* hath | hand hath formed the crooked 
garnished the heavens; his | serpent. 
e Psa. 33. 6, 7. 


13 By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens; 
is hand hath formed the fleeing serpent. 


13. By his spirit. The word spirit here is either synonymous with 
wisdom—referring to the wisdom by whieh God made the heavens}; or 
with dreath—meaning, that he did it by his own command. ‘There is 
no evidenee that Job refers to the Third Person of the Trinity—the 
Holy Spirit—as being specially engaged in the work of creation. The 
word spirit is often used to denote one’s self; and the meaning here 
is, that God had done it. ‘This was one of the exhibitions of his 
power and skill, 1 He hath garnished the heavens. He has formed 
the stars which constitute so beautiful an ornament of the heavens. 
T His hand hath formed the crooked serpent. Or rather, the fleeing 
serpent—ma wm. See notes on Isa. xxvii. 1, There can be no 
doubt that Job refers here to one of the constellations, which it seems 
was then known as the serpent or dragon. ‘The praetice of forming 
pictures of the heavens with a somewhat fanciful resemblanee to ani- 
mals, was one of the most early devices of astronomy, and was evi- 
dently known in the time of Job. Comp. notes on ch. ix. 9. The 
object was, probably, to aid the memory; and though the arrange- 
ment is entirely arbitrary, and the resemblance wholly fanciful, yet 
it is still continued in the works of astronomy, as a convenient help 
to the memory, and as aiding in the deseription of the heavenly bodies. 
This is probably the same constellation which is described by Virgil 
in language that strikingly resembles that here used by Job: 


Maximus hic flexu sinuoso elabitur anguis 
Circtim, perque duas in morem fluminis Arctos, 
Arctos oceani metuentes æquore tingi.— Geor, i. 244, 


Around our pole the spiry Dragon glides, 

And, like a winding stream, the Bears divides ; 
The less and greater, who by Fate’s decree 
Abhor to die beneath the southern sea.—Dryden. 


The figure of the Serpent, or “the Dragon,” is still one of the con- 
stellations of the heavens, and there can be little doubt that it is the 
same that is referred to in this ancient book. On the eelestial globes 
it is drawn between the Ursa Major and Cepheus, and is made to 
embrace the pole of the eeliptie in its convolutions. The head of the 
monster is under the foot of Hercules; then there is a coil tending 
eastwardly, about 17° north of Lyra; then he winds northwardly 
about 14° to the seeond coil, where he reaches almost to the girdle of 
Cepheus; then he loops down and makes a third coil, somewhat in 
the shape of the letter U, about 15° below the first; and then he 
holds a westerly course for about 13°, and passes between the head 
of the Greater and the tail of the Lesser Bear. The constellation has 
eighty stars, including four of the second magnitude, seven of the 
third, and twelve of the fourth. The origin of the name given to this 
constellation, and the reason why it was given, are unknown. It has 
been supposed that the Dragon, in his tortuous windings, is symbo- 
lical of the oblique course of the stars, and particularly that it was 
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14 Lo, these are parts“ of his | is heard of him? but tae thun- 
ways; but how little a portion | der of his power who can 
f 1 Cor, 13. 9, 12. understand ? 


14 Lo, these are but the outlines of his ways; 
And how faint the whisper which we hear of him! 
[Should hespeak with] the thunder of his power, who could understand him? 


designed to designate the motion of the pole of the equator around 
the pole of the ecliptic, produced by the precession of the equinoxes. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this is not a refinement; for 
the giving of aname for such a cause must have been based on know- 
ledge much in advance of that which was possessed when this name 
was given. Mythologists say that Draco was the watchful dragon 
which guarded the golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides, 
near mount Atlas, in Africa, and which was slain by Hercules. Juno 
is said to have taken the Dragon up to heaven, and to have made a 
constellation of him, as a reward for his faithful services. The origin 
of the division of the stars into constellations is now unknown. It 
has been known from the earliest times, and is found in all nations ; 
and it is remarkable that about the same mode of division is observed, 
and about the same names are given to the constellations. This 
would seem toindicate that they had a common origin; and probably 
that is to be found in Chaldea, Arabia, or Egypt. Sir Isaac Newton 
regards Egypt as the parental point; Sir William Jones, Chaldea ; 
Mr. Montucla, Arabia, There is probably no book earlier than this 
of Job, and the mention here of the names of the constellations 
probably the first on record. If so, then the first intimation that we 
have of them was from Arabia; but still it may have been that Job 
derived his views from Egypt or Chaldea., The sense in the passage 
before us is, that the greatness and glory of God are seen by forming 
the beautiful and the glorious constellations that adorn the sky. 

14. Lo, these are parts of his ways. ‘This is a small portion of his 
works, We see only the outlines, the surface of his mighty doings. 
This is still true. With all the advances which have been made in 
science, it is still true that we see but a small part of his works. What 
we are enabled to trace, with all the aids of science, compared with 
what is unseen and unknown, may be like the analysis of a single 
drop of water compared with the ocean. T But how little a portion is 
heard of him? Or rather, “ But what a faint whisper have we heard 
of him!” Literally, “ What a whisper of a word’”—n31 your: 
The word yo means a transient sound rapidly passing away; and 
then a whisper. See notes on ch. iv. 12. A “ whisper of a word” 
means a word not fully and audibly spoken, but which is whispered 
into the ear; and the beautiful idea here is, that what we see of God, 
and what he makes known to us, compared with the full and glorious 
reality, bears about the same relation which the gentlest whisper does 
to words that are fully spoken. 1 The thunder of his power who can 
understand? It is probable that there is here a comparison betwecn 
the gentle “whisper” and the mighty “thunder ;’’ and that the idea 
is, if, instead of speaking to us in gentle whispers, and giving to us in 
that way some faint indications of his nature, he were to speak out in 
thunder, who could understand him? If, when he speaks in such 
faint and gentle tones, we are so much impressed with a senge of his 
greatness and glory, who would not be overwhelmed if he were to 
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speak out as in thunder? Thus explained, the expression does not 
refer to literal thunder, though there is much in the heavy peal to 
excite adoring vicws of God, and much that, to Job, must have been 
inexplicable. It may be asked, even now, who can understand all 
the philosophy of the thunder? But, with much more impressive- 
ness, it may be asked, as Job probably meant to a k, who conld un- 
derstand the great God, if he spoke out with the full voice of his 
thunder, instead of speaking in a gentle whisper ? 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ir would scem to have been natural that Zophar should have replied here to 
what Job had said; and the commencement of this chapter appears to indi- 
cate that there had been a pause made here by Job, under an expectation 
that he would speak. It was now his turn, in the regular course of the con- 
troversy, but he was silent. Bildad had madc a feeble reply (ch. xxv.), and 
Zophar did not attempt to say anything, and the three friends return to the 
controversy no more. Sceing, therefore, that nothing was said in reply, Job 
resumes his remarks, and urges his sentiments at length. This reaches to 
the close of ch. xxxi. 

Ch. xxvii. and xxviii. have immediate reference to the controversy which 
had been maintained, and contain such suggestions as seem to have satis- 
fied the friends of Job that he was right in his main positions, or at least 
such as to induce them to remain silent. The following points are intro- 
duced and discussed in this chapter. 

He begins with a most solemn asscveration that he would speak only the 
truth, and would never be found the advocate for error. For the sincerit 
of this intention he makes a direct appeal to the living God, vers. 2—4. He 
then as solemnly reasserts his own innocence, and says that he eowld not 
justify the sentiments which had been advanced, nor could he renounce his 
own consciousness of integrity, and concede, as his friends wished him to do, 
that his sufferings were proof of extraordinary guilt, vers. 5, 6. He then 
proceeds to say that he had no idea of justifying the wicked or the hypocrite. 
On account of the sentiments which he had advanced, his encmies had charged 
him with this; but he denies it now in the most solemn manner. He ex- 
presses his abhorrence of a wicked character; says that he believes their fate 
will be all that a man could wish his enemy to experience; and expresses a 
firm conviction that the hope of the hypocrite would fail. In this he ac- 
corded entirely with all that they had said, vers. 7—10. He then states that he 
himself held that the wicked would be punished, and proceeds to defend that 
position. This defence occupies the remainder of the chapter. He had main- 
tained, in opposition to his friends, that it was not a regular and universal 
principle of the Divine administration that men were dealt with in this 
world according to their character, and that no certain conclusion could be 
drawn respecting a man’s character from the Divine dealings with him in 
this world. In particular he had shown, by an appeal to ae that the 
wicked live and prosper; that they often reach a peaceful old age, and die 
surrounded by cvery circumstance of affluence and honour. The appcal to 
these facts, which his friends could not deny, had done much to settle the 
controversy. But now, having silenced them, he admits that this was not 
an universal principle; states that he does not mean to say that men are 
never dealt with according to their crimes, or to maintain that God has no 
moral government in this world. He goes on, therefore, to show (vers. 11— 
23) that it was a great principle of the Divine administration that tre wicked 
would be destroyed; that if they were prospered for a time, destruction would 
eertainly come, and that they could not hope to escape with impunity. He 
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CHAPTER XXVII. taken away my judgment; and 
OREOVER, Job ‘continued | the Almighty, who hath *vexed 
his parable and said, my soul; 
2 As God liveth, who hath 2 made my soul bitter, Ruth 1. 20. 


1 added to take up. 


1 Morcover, Job continued his discourse, and said : 
2 As God liveth who hath rejected my cause, 
And the Almighty, who has embittered my spirit, 
does not deny Ais main position that the Innocent suffer, and that the wicked 
are prospered, nor does he admit thecy main position, that great sufferings 
are necessarily proof of great guilt;—but he does concede that there was 
truth in the general principle that the wicked would be punished. This he 
was not disposed to deny; and having showed them before that their main 
positions were wrong, and their application of their position to him cruel aud 
unealled for, he now shows exactly where the truth is; and concedes that, 
however prosperous the wicked may be for a time, they will certainly be 
punished. In this way the controversy is brought to a close. He states, 
therefore, that though the children of a wicked man are multiplied, it will be 
for the sword; though he heap up silver, he shall not be permitted always 
to enjoy it; though he build his house, he shall soon lie down in the dust: 
though he be prospered, yet he shall be swept away as by a storm; and 
though men may honour him for awhile, yet they shall hiss him finally 
out of the world. ` If there scems to be some inconsistency here with the 
views which he had before expressed, they are, nevertheless, not inconsistent 
with the general prineiples which he had maintained. It is only in some 
expressions which he may have formerly used in the heat of argument, and 
under the severity of suffering, that there seems to be anything irreconcilable 
with what he here lays down. It was important that he should admit what 
he here states, lest it might be inferred that he denied altogether the govern- 
ment of God over the world. This is ove mode of explaining a difficulty 
whieh has been felt in regard to the meaning of the latter part of this chap- 
ter, vers. 13—23. See, however, the notes on ver. 13. Perhaps the solution 
there suggested will commend itself to many minds as being more probably 
correct. 


1. Job continued. Marg. as in Heb., added to take up. Probably he 
had paused for Zophar to reply; but since he said nothing, he now 
resumed his argument, T His parable. A parable properly denotes a 
comparison of one thing with another, or a fable or allegorical repre- 
sentation from which moral instruction is derived. It was a favourite 
mode of conveying truth in the East, and indeed is found in all 
countries, See notes on Matt. xili. 3. It is evident, however, that 
Job did not deliver his sentiments in this manner; and the word ren- 
dered * parable”’ (w9) here means, as it often does, a sententions dis- 


course or argument. The word is used in the Scriptures to denote a 
parable, properly so called; then a sententious saying, an apothegm, 
a proverb, or a poem or song. See notes on Isa. xiv. 4. It is ren- 
dered by the Vulgate, parabolam; by the LXX., spoomuio — “Job 
spake by preface;” Luther, fuhr fort—Job continued; Noyes, dis- 
course; Good, high argument. The meaning is, that Job continued his 
discourse ; but there is in the word a reference to the kind of discourse 
which he employed, as being sententious and apothegmatical. 

2. As God liveth. A form of solemn adjuration, or an oath by the 
living God. ‘As certainly as God lives.” It is the form by which 
God himself often swears (see Ezek. xiv, 16; xxxiii. 11); and is 
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3 All the while my breath is 4 My lips shall not speak 
in mo, and the 'spirit of God is | wiekedness, nor my tongue 


in my nostrils, utter deeeit. 
1 i.e, the breath whjch God gave him, 5 God forbid that I should 
Clots 


3 As long as I have life in me, 
And the breath imparted by God is in my nostrils, 
4 My lips shall not speak wickedness, 
Nor my tongue utter deceit. 
5 Far be it from me that I should acknowledge you to be correct ; 


often employed by others, 1 Sam. xx. 3; xxv. 26. 1 Who hath 
taken away my judgment. Who hath rejected my cause, or who hath 
refused me justice; that is, who has treated me as though I was 
guilty, and withholds from me relief. The language is forensie, and 
the idea is, that he would make his solemn appeal to him, even though 
he had rejected his cause. Perhaps there is implied here more than 
the solemnity of an ordinary oath. A man might be supposed to be 
willing to make his appeal to one who had shown himself friendly or 
favourable to him, but he would manifest more reluctance to making 
his appeal in an important case to a judge who had decided against 
him, especially if that decision was regarded as severe, and if that 
judge had refused to hear what he had to say in self-defence. But 
Job here says, that such was his confidence in his own sincerity and 
truth, that he could make his appeal to God, even though he knew that 
he had hitherto gone against him, and treated him as if he were 
guilty. T Who hath vexed my soul, Marg. as in Heb., made my soul 
bitter. That is, who has greatly afflicted me. Comp, 2 Kings iv. 27, 
Marg., and Ruth i. 20. 

3. And the spirit of God is in my nostrils. As long as I live. The 
“spirit of God” here means the breath that God breathed into man 
when he created him, Gen. ii. 7. It would seem probable that there 
was an allusion to that fact by the language here, and that the know- 
ledge of the way in which man was created was thus handed down 
by tradition. 

4, My lips shall not speak wickedness. This solemn profession made 
on oath might have done something to allay the suspicions of his 
friends in regard to him, and to show that they had been mistaken in 
his character. It is a solemn assurance that he did not mean to vin- 
dicate the cause of wickedness, or to say one word in its favour; and 
that as long as he lived he would never be found advocating it. 
T Nor my tongue utter deceit. I will never make any use of sophistry ; 
I will not attempt to make “the worse appear the better reason ;”’ I 
will not be the advocate of error. This had always been the aim of 
Job; and he now says that no circumstance should ever induce him to 
pursue a different course as long as he lived. Probably he means 
also, as the following verse seems to imply, that no consideration 
should ever induce him to countenance error or to palliate wrong. 
He would not be deterred from expressing his sentiments by any 
dread of opposition, or even by any respect for his friends. No 
friendship which he might have for them would induce him to justify 
what he honestly regarded as error, 

5. God forbid. y mpy. “Far be it from me,” Literally, “ Pro- 


fane be it to me:” that is, I should regard it as unholy and profane; 
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justify you: till I die I will | heart £ shall not reproach ™ 

not remove mine / integrity | 'so long as I live. 

from me. 7 Let mine enemy be as the 
6 My righteousness I hold | wicked, and he that riseth up 

fast, and will not let it go: my | against me as the unrightecus. 


a 
o g Acts 24. 16; 1 John 3, 19—21. 
J Oo Eo Sh P l from my days. 


Till I die I will assert my integrity. 

6 My righteousness I hold fast, and will not loose my grasp; 
My heart shall not reproach me for any part of my life. 

7 Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 
And he that riseth up against me as the unrighteous. 


I cannot do it. T That I should justify you. ‘That I should admit 
the correctness of your positions, and should concede that I am a 
hypocrite. He was conscious of integrity and sincerity, and nothing 
could induce him to abandon that conviction, or to admit the correct- 
ness of the reasoning which they had pursued in regard to him. 
Coverdale (a.p. 1535) has given this a correct translation, ‘God 
forbid that I should grant your cause to be right.” T Ti I die I will 
not remove mine integrity from me. I will not admit that I am insin- 
cere and hypocritical. ‘This is the language of a man who was con- 
scious of integrity, and who would not be deprived of that conscious- 
ness by any plausible representations of his professed friends. 

6. My righteousness T hold fast. I hold on to the consciousness of 
integrity and uprightness. I cannot, will not, part with that. Job 
had lost his property, his health, and his domestic comforts, but he 
had in all this one consolation—he felt that he was sincere. He had 
been subjected to calamity by God as if he were a wicked man, but 
still he was resolved to adhere to the consciousness of his upright- 
ness, Property may leave ainan; friends may forsake him; children 
may die; disease may attack him; slander may assail him; and 
death may approach him; but still he may have in his bosom one 
unfailing source of consolation—he may have the consciousness that 
his aim has been right and pure. That nothing can shake; of that, 
no storms or tempests, no malignant foe, no losses or disappointment, 
no ridicule or calumny, can deprive him. T My heart shall not reproach 
me. ‘That is, as being insincere, false, hollow. T So long as I live. 
Marg., from my days. So the Hebrew—'2%3. Vulg., in omni vita mea. 
Sept., “I am not conscious to myself of haying done anything amiss” 
—arora xpatas. Comp. notes on 1 Cor. iv. 4. The idea is, that he 
had a consciousness of integrity, and that he meant to maintain it as 
long as he lived. 

7. Let mine enemy be as the wicked. This is probably said that he 
might show that it was not his intention to justify the wicked, and 
that in all that he had said it was no part of his purpose to express 
approbation of their course. His friends had charged him with this; 
but he now solemnly disclaims it, and says that he had no such 
design. ‘To show how little he meant to justify the wicked, he says 
that the utmost that he could desire for an enemy would be, that he 
would be treated as he believed the wicked would be. A similar 
expression occurs in Dan, iv. 19, “My lord, the dream be to them 
that hate thee, and the interpretation thereof to thine enemies ;” that 
is, calamities are coming upon thee indicated by the dream, such 
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8 Wor * what is the hope of | gained, when God taketh away 
the hypocrite, though he hath | his soul? 
h Matt, 16. 26. 


8 For what is the hope of the hypocrite when [God] cuts him off; 
When he taketh away his life? 


as you would desire on your foes. So in Judg. v. 31: After the 
mother of Sisera had anxiously looked for the return of her son from 
the battle, though he was then slain, the sacred writer adds, ‘So let 
all thine enemies perish, O Lord.” Thus, when a traitor is executed, 
it is common for the executioner to hold up his head and say, “So let 
all the enemies of the king die.” Job means to say, that he had no 
sympathy with wicked men, and that he believed that they would be 
punished as certainly and as severely as one could desire his enemy 
to suffer. Schnurrer supposes that, by the enemy here, he refers to 
his friends, with whom he had been disputing; but this is to give an 
unnecessarily harsh construction to the passage. 

8. For what is the hope of the hypocrite? The same sentiment which 
Job here advances had betore been expressed by Bildad. See it ex- 
plained in the notes on ch. viii. 13, seq. It had also been expressed 
in a similar manner by Zophar (notes, ch. xx. 5), and had been much 
insisted on in their arguments. Job now says that he fully accords 
with that belief. He was not disposed to defend hypocrisy; he had 
no sympathy for it. He knew, as they did, that all the joy of a hypo- 
crite would be temporary, and that when death came it must vanish. 
He wishes that his remarks should not be construed so as to make 
him the advocate of hypocrisy or sin, and affirms that he relied on a 
more solid foundation of peace and joy than the hypocrite could pos- 
sess, It was by explanations and admissions such as these that the 
controversy was gradually closed ; and when they came fully to under- 
stand Job, they felt that they had nothing which they could reply to 
him. T Though he hath gained—"¥2. ‘The Vulgate renders this, sz 
avarè rapiat —“‘if he avariciously seizes upon,” The LXX., őri 
éxexet—that he persisteth. Dr. Good, “that he should prosper;” and 
so Wemyss. The Hebrew word (722) means, properly, to cut or dash 
in pieces; then to tear in pieces, or to plunder or spoil; then to cut 
off, to bring to an end, etc. It is applied to the action of a weaver, 
who, when his web is finished, cuts off the thrum that binds it to the 
beam. The web is then jinished ; it is all woven, and is then taken 
from the loom, Hence it is elegantly used to denote the close of life, 
when life is woven or finished—by the rapid passing of days like the 
weaver's shuttle (Job vii. 6), and when it is then, as it were, taken 
outof the loom, See this figure explained in the notes on Isa. xxxviii. 
12. This is the idea here, that life would be cut off like the weaver’s 
web, and that when that was done the hope of the hypocrite would 
be of no value. T When God taketh away his soul. When he dics. 
There has been much perplexity felt in regard to the Hebrew word 
here rendered “taketh away °— yy. <A full explanation may be seen 
in Schultens and Rosenmiiller. Some suppose it is the future from 
a) for %th—meaning to draw out; and that the idea is, that God 
draws out this life as a sword is drawn out of a sheath. Others, that 
it is from To —to be secure, or tranquil, or at rest; and that it refers 
to the time when God shall give res¢ in the grave, or that the meaning 
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9 Will God hear ‘ his ery | the Almighty? will he always 
when trouble cometh upon him? | * call upon God? 
10 Will he delight himself in i Prov. 1.28. k Matt. 13, 21. 


9 Will God listen to his ery 
When trouble cometh upon him ? 
10 Will he delight himself in the Almighty ? 
Will he eall at all times upon God? 


of the word my} here is the same as Ww or 7]—to draw out. See 
Gesenius on the word my. Schnurrer conjectures that it is derived 
from %~w—to ask, to demand, and that the form here is contracted 
from the future EN oon But the common supposition is, that it means 


to draw owt—in allusion to drawing out a sword from a scabbard— 
thus drawing life or the soul from the body. 

9. Will God hear his cry when trouble cometh upon him? Coverdale 
has rendered this (vers. 8, 9) so as to make excellent sense, though 
not strictly in accordance with the original. ‘‘ What hope hath the 
hypocrite though he have great good, and though God give him 
riches after his heart’s desire? Doth God hear him the sooner, when 
he crieth unto him in his necessity ?’’ The object of the verse is to 
show the miserable condition of a wicked man or a hypocrite, This 
is shown by the fact which Job asserts, that God will not hear his 
cry when he feels his need of aid, and when he is induced to call 
upon him. This is true only when his object in calling upon God is 
merely for help. Ifhe has no relentings for his sin, and no real con- 
fidence in God; if he calls upon him in trouble, intending to return 
to his sins as soon as the trouble is over, or if such is the state of his 
mind that God sees that he would return to his sins as soon as his 
calamities cease, then he cannot be expected to hear him. Butif he 
comes with a penitent heaft, and with a sincere purpose to forsake 
his sins and to devote himself to God, there is no reason to doubt that 
he would hear him. The argument of Job is in the main sound. It 
is, that if a man wishes the favour of God, and the assurance that he 
will hear his prayer, he must lead a holy life. A hypocrite cannot 
expect his favour. Comp. notes on Isa. i. 15. 

10. WEU he delight himself in the Almighty? A truly pious man will 
delight himself in the Almighty. His supreme happiness will be 
found in God. He has pleasure in the contemplation of his existence, 
his perfections, his law, and his government. Coverdale renders this, 
“Hath he such pleasure and delight in the Almighty, that he dare 
alway call upon God?” The idea of Job is, that a hypocrite has not 
his delight in the Almighty; and, therefore, his condition is not such 
as he would defend or choose. Job had been charged with defending 
the character of the wicked, and with maintaining that they were the 
objects of the Divine favour, He now says that he maintained no 
such opinion. He was aware that the only real and solid happiness 
was to be found in God, and he knew that a hypocrite would not find 
delight there. This is true to the letter. A hypocrite has no real 
happiness in God, He sees nothing in the Divine perfeetions to love; 
nothing in the Divine plans that commands and secures his affeetions. 
The hypocrite, therefore, is a miserable man. He professes to love 
what he does not love; tries to find pleasure in what his heart hates; 
mingles with a people with whom he has no sympathy, and joins in 
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11 I will teach you 'by the 12 Behold, all ye yourselves 
hand of God: that which is | have seen iż; why then are ye 
with the Almighty will I not | thus altogether vain? 
conceal. 1 or, being én. 


11 I will teach you by the operations of God ; 
That which is with the Almighty I will not conceal. 
12 Behold, ye yourselves have all seen it; 
And why do ye cherish such vain opinions [saying]: 
services of prayer and praise which are disgusting and irksome to his 
soul. The pious man rejoices that there is just such a God as 
Jenovan is. He sees nothing in him which he desires to be changed, 
and he has supreme delight in the contemplation of his perfections. 
q Will he always call upon God? That is, he will not always call upon 
God. This is literally true. The hypocrite prays (1) when he 
makes a profession of religion; (2) on some extraordinary occasion— 
as when a friend is sick, or when he feels that he himself is about to 
die, but he does not always maintain habits of prayer. He suffers his 
business to break in upon his times for prayer; neglects secret devo- 
tion on the slightest pretence, and soon abandons it altogether. One 
of the best tests of character is the feeling with which we pray, and 
the habit which we have of calling on God. ‘The man who loves secret 
prayer has one of the most certain evidences that he is a pious man. 
Comp. notes, ch. xx. ő. 

ll. I will teach you by the hand of God. Marg., “or, being in.” 
Coverdale, ‘In the name of God.” So Tindal. Noyes, ‘* Concern- 
ing the hand of God.” Good, “ Concerning the dealings of God.” 
The Chaldee renders it x3 nwna—“ By the prophecy of God.” 
Luther, ‘‘ I will teach you by the hand of God.” The idea evidently 
is, that Job would instruct them by what God had done. He would 
appeal to his works, and to the dispensations of his providence; and 
by the indications of wisdom and skill which were to be found there, 
he would derive important lessons for their instruction on the great 
principles of his administration. Accordingly, in the remainder of 
this chapter, he makes his appeal to what actually occurs in the 
dispensations of Providence, and, in the next, he refers to various 
scientific subjects, evincing the wisdom which God had shown in the 
mineral kingdom. The hand is the instrument by which we accom- 
plish anything, and hence it is here used to denote what’ God does. 
T That which is with the Almighty. will I not conceal. That is, I will 
appeal to his works and show what traces of wisdom there are in 
them. 

12, Behold, all ye yourselves have seen it. You have had an oppor- 
tunity of tracing the proofs of the wisdom of God in his works. 
T Why then are ye thus altogether vain. Why is it that you maintain 
such opinions—that you evince no more knowledge of his government 
and plans—that you argue so inconclusively about him and his 
administration? Why, since you have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the course of events, do you maintain that suffering is neces- 
sarily a proof of guilt, and that God deals with all men, in this life, 
according to their character? A close observation of the course of 
events would have taught you otherwise. Job proceeds to state what 
he supposes to be the exact truth on the subject, and particularly 
aims, in the following chapter, to show that the ways of God are 
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13 This zs the portion of a | they shall receive of the Al- 
wicked man with God, and the | mighty. 
heritage of oppressors, which 


13 “ This is the portion of a wicked man from God; 
“ And the inheritance which oppressors receive from the Almighty— 


inscrutable, and that we cannot be expected to comprehend them, 
and not competent to pronounce upon them. 

13. This is the portion of a wicked man with God, There has been 
much diversity of view in regard to the remainder of this chapter, 
The difficulty is, that Job seems here to state the same things which 
had been maintained by his friends, and against which he had all 
along contended. This difficulty has been felt to be very great, and zs 
very great. Itcannot be denied, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the sentiments here expressed and those which had been main- 
tained by his friends, and that this speech, if offered by them, would 
have accorded entirely with their main position. Job seems to abandon 
all which he had defended, and to concede all which he had so warmly 
condemned. One mode of explaining the difficulty has been sug- 
gested in the “ Analysis” of the chapter. It was proposed by Noyes, 
and is plausible, but perhaps will not be regarded as satisfactory to 
all. Dr. Kennicott supposes that the text is imperfect, and that 
these verses constituted the third speech of Zophar. His arguments 
for this opinion are, (1.) That Eliphaz and Bildad had each spoken 
three times, and that we are naturally led to expect a third speech 
from Zophar; but, according to the present arrangement, there is 
none, (2.) That the sentiments accord exactly with what Zophar 
might be expected to advance, and are exactly in his style; that they 
are expressed in “his fierce manner of accusation,” and are “in the 
very place where Zophar’s speech is naturally expected.” But the 
objections to this view are insuperable. They are, (1.) The entire 
want of any authority in the manuscripts, or ancient versions, for 
such an arrangement or supposition, All the ancient versions and 
manuscripts make this a part of the speech of Job. (2.) If this had 
been a speech of Zophar, we should have expected a reply to it, or 
an allusion to it, in the speech of Job which follows. But no such 
reply or allusion occurs. (3.) If the form which is usual on the 
opening of a speech, “And Zophar answered and said,” had ever 
existed here, it is incredible that it should have been removed. But 
it occurs in no manuscript or version; and it is not allowable to make 
such an alteration in the Scriptures by conjecture. Wemyss, in his 
translation of Job, accords with the view of Kennicott, and makes 
these verses (13—23) to be the third speech of Zophar. For this, 
however, he alleges no authority, and no reasons except such as had 
been suggested by Kennicott. Coverdale, in his translation of the 
Bible (a. D. 1553), has inserted the word “saying” at the close of 
ver. 12, and regards what follows to the end of the chapter as an 
enumeration or recapitulation of the false sentiments which they had 
maintained, and which Job regards as the “vain” things (ver. 12) 
which they had maintained. In support of this view the following 
reasons may be alleged: (1.) It avoids all the difficulty of transposi- 
tion, and the necessity of inserting an introduction, as we must do, if 
we suppose it to be a speech of Zophar. (2.) It avoids the difficulty 
of supposing that Job‘had here contradicted the sentiments which he 
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14 If’ his children be multi- 15 Those that remain of him 
plied, iċ is for the sword; and | shall be buried in death; and 
his offspring shall not be satis- | his widows shall not weep.” 
fied with bread. 

l Deut. 28. 41; 2 Kings 10. 7,8; Hos. 9. 13. 
lf “If his children are multiplied, it is for the sword ; 
“ And his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 


15 “ His survivors shall be buried by Death, 
« And his widows shall not weep. 


m Psa. 78. 64. 


had before advanced, or of conceding all that his friends had main- 
tained. (3.) It is in accordance with the practice of the speakers in 
this book, and the usual practice of debaters, who enumerate at con- 
siderable length the sentiments which they regard as erroneous, and 
which they design to oppose. (4.) It is the most simple and natural 
supposition, aud therefore most likely to be the true one. Still, it 
must be admitted, that the passage is attended with difficulty; but 
the above solution is, it seems to me, the most plausible. T Thus is the 
portion. ‘This is what he receives; to wit, what he states in the 
following verses, that his children would be cut off. T And the 
heritage of oppressors. What tyrants and cruel men must expect to 
receive at the hand of God. 

14. If his children be multiplied, it is for the sword, That is, they 
shall be slain in war. ‘The first calamities which it is here said would 
come upon a man, relate to his family (vers. 14—18); the next are 
those that would come upon himself, vers. 19—23. All the senti- 
ments here expressed are found in the various speeches of the friends 
of Job, and according to the interpretation suggested above, this is 
designed to represent their sentiments. They maintained that if a 
wicked man was blessed with a numerous family, and seemed to be 
prosperous, it was only that the punishment might come the more 
heavily upon him, for that they certainly would be cut off. See ch. 
xviii. 19, 20; xx. 10. T And his offspring shall not be satisfied with 
bread. This sentiment was advanced by Zophar, ch. xx. 10. See 
notes on that verse. 

15. Those that remain of him. Those that survive him. T Shall be 
buried tn death. Heb., “shall be buried by death”? ("Y23), that is, 
“ Death shall be the grave-digger’’—or, they shall have no friends to 
bury them; they shall be unburied, ‘The idea is highly poctical, and 
the expression is very tender. They would have no one to weep 
over them, and no one to prepare for them a grave; there would be 
no procession, no funeral dirge, no train of weeping attendants; even 
the members of their own family would not weep over them. To be 
unburied has always been regarded as a dishonour and calamity 
(comp. notes on Isa. xiv. 19), and is often referred to as such in the 
Scriptures. See Jer. viii. 2; xiv. 16; xvi. 4, 6. The passage here 
has a striking resemblance to Jer. xxii, 18, 19: 


“ They shall not lament for him, saying, 
Ah! my brother! or, Ah! sister! 
They shall not lament for him, saying, 
Ah! lord! or, Ah! his glory ! 
With the burial of an ass shall he be buried, 
Drawn out and cast beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” 


T And his widows shall not weep. The plural here— widows’’—is a 
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16 Though he heap up silver 17 He may prepare it, but 
as the dust, and prepare raiment | ” the just shall put 2¢ on, and the 
as the clay: innocent shall divide the silver. 


n Eccles, 2. 26. 


16 ‘Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
“ And prepare raiment as the mire, 
17 “ He may prepare it, but the just shall wear it, 
. “ And the innocent shall share the silver. 


proof that polygamy was then practised. It is probable that Job here 
alludes to the shrieks of domestic grief which in the East are heard 
in every part of the house among the females on the death of the 
master of the family, or to the train of women that usually followed 
the corpse to the grave. The standing of a man in society was 
indicated by the length of the train of mourners, and particularly by 
the number of wives and concubines that followed him as weepers. 
Job refers to this as the sentiment of his friends, that when a wicked 
man died, he would die with such evident marks of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, that even his own family would not mourn for him, or 
that they would be cut off before his death, and none would be left 
to grieve. 

16. Though he heap up silver as the dust, That is, in great quantities 
—as plenty as dust. Comp. 1 Kings x. 27, “ And the king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones.” M And prepare raiment. Orien- 
tal wealth consisted much in changes of raiment. Sir John Chardin 
says, that in the East it is common to gather together immense quan- 
tities of furniture and clothes. According to D’Herbelot, Bokteri, an 
illustrious poet of Cufah in the ninth century, had so many presents 
made him in the course of his life, that when he died he was found pos- 
sessed of an hundred complete suits of clothes, two hundred shirts, 
and five hundred turbans. Comp. Ezra ii. 69, and Neh. vii. 70. Sce 
Bochart, Hieroz. P. II. lib. iv. ch. xxv. p. 617. This species of trea- 
sure is mentioned by Virgil: 


Dives equim, dives pictai vestis et auri. —Æn. ix. 26. 


The reason why wealth consisted so much in changes of raiment, is to 
be found in the fondness for display in Oriental countries, and in the 
fact that as fashions never change there, such treasures are valuable 
until they are worn out. In the ever-varying fashions of the West 
such treasures are comparatively of much less value. T As the clay. 
As the dust of the streets ; or as abundant as mire. 

17. The just shall put iton. ‘The righteous shall wear it. It shall 
pass out of the hands of him who prepared it into the hands of 
others. The meaning is, that the wicked, though they become rich, 
would not live to enjoy their ill-gotten gains. These two verses 
contain a beautiful illustration of what Dr. Jebb calls the introverted 
parallelism——where the fourth member answers to the first, and the 
third to the second: 


Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
And prepare raiment as the clay, 
The just shall put it [raiment] on, 
And the innocent shall divide the silver. 
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18 He buildeth his house | the keeper maketh. 
as a moth, and as a booth that 


18 “ He buildeth his house like the moth, 
“ Or like a shed which a watchman maketh. 


A similar instance occurs in Matt. vii. 6: 


Give not that which is holy unto tho dogs, 

Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 

Lest they [the swine] trample them under their feet, 
And [the dogs] turn again and rend you. 


For a full illustration of the nature of Hebrew. poctry, the reader may 
consult De Wette, Einleitung in die Psalmen, translated in the 
Biblical Repository, vol. iii. pp. 445, seq., and Nordheimer’s Hebrew 
Grammar, vol. ii. pp. 319, seq. See also the Introduction to Job, § v. 
T The innocent shall divide the silver. That is, the righteous shall come 
into possession of it, and divide it among themselves. The wicked 
who had gained it shall not be permitted to enjoy it. 

18. He buildeth his house as a motk. The house which the moth 
builds is the slight fabric which it makes for its own dwelling in the 
garment which it consumes, On this verse, comp. ch. viii. 14. The 
dwelling of the moth is composed of the materials of the garment on 
which it feeds; and there may be an allusion here not only to the fact 
that the house which the wicked reared for themselves would be 
temporary, and that it would soon pass away like the dwelling of the 
moth, but that it was obtained—like the dwelling of the moth—at 
the expense of others. The idea of frailty, however, and of its being 
only a very temporary habitation, is probably the main thought in 
the passage. The allusion here is to the moth-worm as it proceeds 
from the egg, before it is changed into the chrysalis, aurelia, or 
nymph, ‘The young moth, upon leaving the egg which a papilio 
has lodged upon a piece of stuff, or a skin well dressed, and com- 
modious for her purpose, immediately finds a habitation and food in 
the nap of the stuff, or hair of the skin. It gnaws and lives upon 
the nap, and likewise builds with it its apartment, accommodated 
both with a front door and a back one: the whole is well fastened to 
the ground of the stuff, with several cords and a little glue. The 
moth sometimes thrusts her head out of one opening, and sometimes 
out of the other, and perpetually demolishes all about her; and when 
she has cleared the place about her, she draws out all the stakes of 
the tent, after which she carries it to some little distance, and then 
fixes it with her slender cords in a new situation.’’—Burder. It is to 
the insect in its larvee or caterpillar state that Job refers here, and 
the slightness of the habitation will be easily understood by any one 
who has watched the operations of the silk-worm, or of the moths 
that appear in this country. The idea is, that the habitation which 
the wicked constructed was temporary and frail, and would soon be 
left. The Chaldee and Syriac render this ‘‘the spider ;’’ and so does 
Luther—Spinne, The slight gossamer dwelling of the spider would 
well correspond with the idea here expressed by Job. T And as a 
booth. A tent, or cottage. T That the keeper maketh, That one who 
watches vineyards or gardens makes as a temporary shelter from the 
storm or the cold at night. Such edifices were very frail in their 
structure, and were designed to be only temporary habitations. See 
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19 The rich” man shall lie and he 7s not. 
down, but he shall not be 20 Terrors take hold on him 
gathered: he openeth his eyes, | as waters, a tempest stealeth 
n Luke 16, 22, 23, him away in the night. 


19 ‘‘ The rich man lieth down, and is not buried; 
“ In the twinkling of an eye he is no more, 

20 “Terrors come upon him like waters; 

, “In the night a tempest stealeth him away. 


the subject explained in notes on Isa. i. 8. Niebuhr, in his descrip- 
tion of Arabia, p. 158, says, “In the mountains of Yemen they have 
a sort of nest on the trees, where the Arabs sit to watch the fields 
after they have been planted. But in the Kehama, where they have 
but few trees, they build a light kind of scaffolding for this purpose.” 
Mr. Southey opens the fifth part of his Curse of Kehama with a 
similar allusion: 


« Evening comes on :—arising from the stream, 
Homeward the tall flamingo wings his flight; 
And when he sails athwart the setting beam, 
His scarlet plumage glows with deeper light. 
The WATCHMAN, at the wish’d approach of night, 
Gladly forsakes the field, where he all day, 
To scare the winged plunderers from their prey, 
With shout and sling, on yonder clay-built height, 
Hath borne the sultry ray. 


19. The rich man. That is, the rich man who is wicked. T Shall 
lie down. Shall die—for so the connexion demands. T But he shail 
not be gathered. In an honourable burial. The slain in battle are 
gathered together for burial; but he shall be unburied. The expres- 
sions “to be gathered,” ‘to be gathered to one’s fathers,” frequently 
occur in the Scriptures, aud seem to be used to denote a peaceful and 
happy death and an honourable burial. There was the idea of a 
happy union with departed friends; of being honourably placed by 
their side in the grave, and admitted to companionship with them 
again in the unseen world. Comp. Gen. xxv. 8; xxxv. 29; SiE AS, 
33; Numb, xxvii. 18; Deut. xxxii. 50; Judg. ii. 10; 2 Kings xxii. 
20. Among the ancients, the opinion prevailed that the souls of 
those who were not buried in the customary manner were not per- 
mitted to enter Hades, or the abodes of the dead, but were doomed to 
wander for a hundred years upon the banks of the river Styx. Thus 
Homer (Iliad, xxiii. 71, seq.) represents the spirit of Patroclus as 
appearing to Achilles, and praying him that he would commit his 
body with proper honours to the earth. So Palinurus is represented 
by Virgil (Æneid, vi. 865) as saying, ‘‘ Cast earth upon me, that I 
may have a calm repose in death.’’ The Hindoos, says Dr. Ward, 
believe that the souls of those who are unburied wander about and 
find no rest. It is possible that such views may have prevailed in the 
time of Job. The sentiment here is, that such an honoured death 
would be denied the rich man of oppression and wickedness. 1 He 
openeth his eyes, and he is not, hat is, in the twinkling of an eye he 
is no more. From the midst of his affluence he is suddenly cut off, 
and hurried away in a moment. 

10. Terrors take hold on him as waters, That is, as suddenly and 
violently as angry floods. Comp. notes on ch. xviii. 14. T A tempest 
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21 The east wind carrieth | him, and not spare: 'he would 
him away, and he departeth; | fain flee out of his hand. 
and, as a° storm, hurleth him 23 Men shall clap their hands 


out of his place. at him, and shall hiss him out 
22 For God shall cast upon | of his place. 
o Psa. 58. 9, lin fleeing he would flee. 


21 “ The east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth ; 
& And it sweeps him away from his place. 

22 “ For God shooteth at him, and does not spare ; 
He would gladly escape out of his hand. 

23 “ Men clap their hands at him; 
“ They hiss him away from his place.” 


stealeth him away. He is suddenly cut off by the wrath of God. A 
tempest comes upon him as unexpectedly as a thief or robber comes 
at night. Death is often represented as coming upon a man with the 
silence of a thief, or the sudden violence of a robber at midnight, 
Sce note on ch, xxi. 18, comp. Matt. xxiv. 42—44. 

21. The east wind carrieth him away. He is swept off as by the 
violence of a tempest. Severe storms are represented in this book as 
coming from the East. Comp. notes on ch. xv. 2. The ancients 
believed that men might be carried away by a tempest or whirlwind. 
Comp. Isa. xli. 16. See also Homer, Odys. xx. 63. seq. 


“ Snatch me, ye whirlwinds, far from human race, 
Tost through the void illimitable space: 
Or if dismounted from the rapid eloud, 
Me with his whélming wave let Ocean shroud !”— Pope. 


Comp. notes on ch. xxx. 22. The parallelism here would seem to 
imply that the wind referred to was violent, but it is possible that the 
allusion may be to the burning winds of the desert, so well known in 
the East, and so frequently described by travellers. The Vulgate 
here renders the Hebrew word DT} ventus urens, “ burning wind ;” 


the LXX. in like manner, ratowy ; the Syriac simply Lu03 wind, 


This east wind, or burning wind, is what the Arabians call es bAa 


Samim, It igs a hot wind which passes over the desert, and which 
was formerly supposed to be destructive of life. More recent travel- 
lers, however, tell us that it is not fatal to life, though exceedingly 
oppressive. T And, as a storm. See Psa. Iviii. 9. T Hurleth him 
out of his place. Takes him entirely away, or removes him from 
the earth. 

22. For God shall cast upon him. That is, God shall bring calami- 
ties upon him, or cast his thunderbolts upon him, and shall not pity 
him. I He would fain flee. He would gladly escape from the wrath 
of God, but he is unable to do it. 

23. Men shall clap their hands at him, That is, they shall combine 
to drive him out of the world, and rejoice when he is gone, The 
same sentiment was also expressed by Bildad, ch. xviii. 18: 


He shall be driven from light into darkness, 
And chased out of the world. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that Job alludes to that sentiment, 
and that his object in quoting it is to show its incorrectness. He 
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does not indeed go into a formal reply to it in the following chapters, 
but he seems to consider that he had already replied to it by the 
statements which he had made, and which showed the incorrectness 
of the views which his friends had taken. He had demonstrated in 
the previous chapters that their main position was incorrect, and he 
asks (in ver. 12 of this chapter) how it was possible that they could 
hold such sentiments as these, in the midst of all the facts which sur- 
rounded them? The whole current of events was against their 
Opinion, and in the close of this chapter he enumerates the senti- 
ments which they had advanced, which he regarded as so strange, 
and which he felt that he had now shown to be erroneous. Indeed, 
they seem to have regarded themselves as confuted, for they were 
silent. Job had attacked and overthrown their main position, that 
men were treated according to their character in this life, and that 
consequently extraordinary sufferings were proof of extraordinary 
guilt, and, that being overthrown, they had nothing more to say. 
Having silenced them, and shown the error of the opinions which he 
has here enumerated, he proceeds in the following chapters to state 
his own views on important topics connected with the providence of 
God, mainly designed to show that we are not to expect fully to com- 
prehend the reason of his dispensations. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Yarrous opinions have been entertained of the design of this chapter, and 
of the connexion which it has with the preceding. A statement and 
examination of those opinions may be found in Schultens and in Rosen- 
miiller. The most probable opinion, as it seems to me, is, that the design is 
to show that we must acquiesce in the inscrutable dispensations of Divine 
Providence, without being able fully to comprehend them. The ways of 
God are high and mysterious. Vast wisdom is shown in his works, and there 
is much which man cannot comprehend. All his works are such as to excite 
the admiration of man. There is great obscurity in his dealings, and every- 
where God had shown that his plans are far above those of man. The friends 
of Job had pretended to understand the reason of the Divine dispensations. 
They had maintained that when men suffered they clearly comprehended the 
cause, and that the reason was that God dealt with them strictly according to 
their character. This position Job had controverted. He had showed that 
it was not true in fact. The wicked, he said, often lived long, and died in 
peace. But still he admitted that there was much which he could not 
understand. He did not know why they were thus permitted to live, and he 
did not know why the rightcons were subjected to trials so severe. Al this, 
he now says, is to be resolved into the superior and infinite wisdom of God; 
and in that it becomes man to acquiesce, even though he cannot now explain 
it. In illustration of this, he labours to show that man had made surprising 
discoveries in the works of nature; that he had penetrated the bowels of the 
earth, and had overcome the greatest obstacle in the attainment of knowledge 
and in the investigation of science, but still all that he had done or could do 
did not disclose to him the plans of the Divine administration, or the reason 
of the Divine dealings, and therefore true wisdom was to be found in the 
fear of the Lord, and in profound veneration for the Almighty. In showing 
this, Job adverts to the following topics :— 

(1.) He refers to the skill which man had shown in operations of mining, 
and to the discoveries which he had made of the places of silver and gold, 
vers. 1, 2. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. the silver, and a place for gold 
SURELY there is a 'yein for | where they fine 7. 
1 or, mine. 


l1 ‘Truly there is a vein for silver, 
And a place for gold where they refine it. 


(2.) In these operations, man had penctrated to the greatest depths, so as 
to carry his discoveries far into the regions of night, vers. 3, 4. 

(3.) He had wrought the earth, bringing food out of it; he had turned it 
up, and found out the places of precious stones, vers. 3, 6. 

(4.) He had far surpassed the wisdom of the brute creation; he had gone 
where their sagacity could not lead them, and had penetrated into dark 
regions which the keen eye of the vulture had not seen, and where even the 
lion had not adventured, vers. 7, 8. 

(5.) He had put forth extraordinary power. He had removed vast stones ; 
had overturned mountains; had cut canals through mighty rocks, and had 
coufined and bound the angry floods, vers. 9—11. 

(6.) Yet still, Job says, none of these things revealed the secret plans o. 
the Divine administration. The wisdom which man sought was not to be 
found there. It was far above all the discoveries of science, and all the mere 
investigations of nature. It had not becn found in the abyss or in the sca, 
it could not be bought with gold or silver, with the sapphire, with coral or 
pearls; rubies and the topaz could not purchase it. Even destruction and 
death said that they had only heard of it with their ears, vers. 12—22. 

(7.) It was to be found, therefore, only in God. He only understood the 
way of true wisdom, and the reason of his own plans; and it became man to 
acquiesce in his inscrutable dealings. True wisdom was therefore to be 
found in a fear of the Lord, and in a profound veneration for the Almighty, 
vers. 23—28. 


1. Surely there is a vein for the silver. Marg., mine, Coverdale renders 
this, “There are places where silver is molten.” Prof, Lee renders 
it, “There is an outlet for the silver,” and supposes it means the 
coming out or separation of the silver from the earthy particles by 
which it is surrounded in the ore, not the coming out from the mine. 
The word rendered vein (stim) means properly a going forth, as the 
rising of the sun, Psa, xix. 7; the promulgation of an edict, Dan. ix. 
25; then a place of going forth—as a gate, door, Ezek. xlii. 11; xliii. 
11; and thence a mine, a vein, or a place of the going forth of metals ; 
that is a place where they are procured. So the LXX. here, “Ear: 
yàp dpyuply réros Ger yiverat—‘‘ there is a place for silver whence it 
is obtained.” The idea here is, that man had evinced his wisdom in 
finding out the mines of silver and working them. It was óne of the 
instances of his skill that he had been able to penetrate into the earth, 
and bring out the ore of the precious metals, and convert it to valu- 
able purposes. T Anda place for gold, A workshop, or laboratory, 
for working the precious metals. Job says, that even in Ais time such 
a laboratory was a proof of the wisdom of man, So now, one of the 
most striking proofs of skill is to be found in the places where the 
precious metals are purified, and wrought into the various forms in 
which they are adapted to ornament and use. T Where they fine it— 
yi. The word here used (7px) means properly to bind fast, to fetter ; 
and then to compress, to squeeze through a strainer; and hence to 
strain, filter; and thence to purify—as wine that is thus filtered, or 
gold that is purified, Mal. iii. 3. It may refer here to any process of 
purifying or refining. It is commonly done by the application of 
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heat. One of the instructive uses of the book of Job is the light 
which it throws incidentally on the state of the ancient arts and 
sciences, and the condition of society in reference to the comforts of 
life at the early period of the world when the author lived, In this 
passage it is clear (1) that the metals were then in general use, and 
(2) that they were so wrought as to furnish, in the view of Job, a 
striking illustration of human wisdom and skill. Society was so far 
advanced as to make use not only of gold and silver, but also of 
copper and brass, The use of gold and silver commonly precedes the 
discovery of iron, and consequently the mention of iron in any ancient 
book indicates a considerably advanced state of society. It is, of 
course, not known to what extent the art of working metals was 
carried in the time of Job, as all that would be indicated here would 
be that the method of obtaining the pure metal from the ore was 
understood. It may be interesting, however, to observe, that the art 
was early known to the Egyptians, and was carried by them to a con- 
siderable degree of perfection., Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in vestures 
of fine linen, and put a chain of gold about his neck, Gen. xli. 42; and 
great quantities of gold and silver ornaments were borrowed by the 
Israelites of the Egyptians, when they were about to go to the 
promised land. Gold and silver are mentioned as known in the 
earliest ages. Comp. Gen. ii. 11, 12; xli. 42; Exod. xx. 23; Gen. 
xxiii. 15, 16. Iron is also mentioned as having been early known, 
Gen. iv. 22. Tubal Cain was instructor in iron and brass. Gold 
and silver mines were early wrought in Egypt; and if Moses was 
the compiler of the book of Job, it is possible that some of the 
descriptions here may have been derived from that country, and at all 
events the mode of working these precious metals was probably the 
same in Arabia and Egypt. From the mention of earrings, bracelets, 
and jewels of silver and gold, in the days of Abraham, it is evident 
that the art of metallurgy was known at a very remote period. Work- 
men are noticed by Homer as excelling in the manufacture of arms, 
rich vases, and other objects inlaid or ornamented with vessels: 


TInreloys 8 all &AAa Tle TaxuTHTOS aeOAa, 
*Apyupeov kparnpa TeTuyuevoy.—Il. xxiii. 741. 


His account of the shield of Achilles (Il. xviii. 474) proves that the 
art of working in the precious metals was well known in his time; 
and the skill required to delineate the various objects which he 
describes was such as no ordinary artisan, even at this time, could be 
supposed to possess. In Egypt, ornaments of gold and silver, consist- 
ing of rings, bracelets, necklaces, and trinkets, have been found in 
considerable abundance of the times of Osirtasen I., and Thothmes 
II., the contemporaries of Joseph and of Moses. Diodorus (i. 49) 
mentions silver mines of Egypt which produced 3,200 myriads of 
mine. The gold mines of Egypt remained long unknown, and their 
position has been ascertained only a few years since by M. Linant 
and M. Bonomi. They lie in the Bisharee desert, about seventeen 
days’ journey to the south-eastward from Derow. The matrix in 
which the gold in Egypt was found is quartz, and the excavations to 
procure the gold are exceedingly deep. The principal excavation is 
180 féet deep. The quartz thus obtained was broken by the workmen 
into small fragments of the size of a bean, and these were passed 
through hand-mills made of granitic stone, and when reduced to 
powder the quartz was washed on inclined tables, and the gold was 
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2 Iron is taken out of the | ‘earth, and brass îs molten out 
1 or, dust. of the stone. 


2 Iron is obtained from the earth, 
And ore is fused into eopper. 


thus separated from the stone. Diodorus says, that the principal 
persons engaged in mining operations were captives, taken in war, and 
persons who were compelled to labour in the mines, for offences 
against the government. They were bound in fetters, and compelled 
to labour night and day. ‘No attention,” he says, “is paid to these 
persons; they have not even a piece of rag to cover themselves ; and 
so wretched is their condition, that every one who witnesses it 
deplores the excessive misery which they endure. No rest, no inter- 
mission from toil, are given either to the sick or the maimed; neither 
the weakness of age, nor women’s infirmities, are regarded; all are 
driven to the work with the lash, till, at last, overcome with the in- 
tolerable weight of their afflictions, they die in the midst of their 
toil?” Diodorus adds, ‘Nature, indeed, I think, teaches that as gold 
is obtained with immense labour, so it is kept with difficulty, creating 
great anxiety, and attended in its use both with pleasure and with 
grief.” It was, perhaps, in view of such laborious and difficult opera- 
tions in obtaining the precious metals, and of the skill which man 
had evinced in extracting them from the earth, that Job alluded here 
to the process as a striking proof of human wisdom. On the early 
use of the metals among the ancient Egyptians, the reader may con- 
sult with advantage Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 215, seq. 

2, Iron. As has been remarked above, iron was early known, yet 
probably its common use indicates a more advanced state of civiliza- 
tion than that of gold and silver. The Mexicans were ignorant of the 
use of iron, though ornaments of gold and silver elegantly wrought 
abounded among them. [Iron is less easily discovered than copper, 
though more abundant, and is wrought with more difficulty. Among 
the ancient nations, copper was in general use long before iron; and 
arms, vases, statues, and implements of every kind were made of this 
metal alloyed and hardened with tin, before iron came into general 
use. Tubal Cain is indeed mentioned (Gen. iv. 22) as the “instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron,” but no direct mention is made of 
iron arms (Numb. xxxv. 16), or tools (Deut. xxvii. 5), until after the 
departure from Egypt. According to the Arundelian Marbles, iron 
was known one hundred and eighty-eight years before the ‘Trojan 
war, about 1370 years B.c.; but Hesiod, Plutarch, and others, limit 
its discovery to a much later period. Homer, however, distinctly 
mentions its use, Il, xxiii. 262: 


"Hoe yuvatkas eiCdvous, moAudv Te olSnpov. 


That by the szderos of the poet is meant iron, is clear, from a simile 
which he uses in the Odyssey, derived from the quenching of iron in 
water, by which he illustrates the hissing produced in the eye of 
Polyphemus by piercing it with the burning stake: 
“ And as when armourers temper in the ford 

The keen-edged pole-axc or the shining sword, 

The red-hot metal hisses in the lake, 

Thus in the eyc-ball hissed the plunging stake.” 

Odyss. ix. 391 (Pope). 
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3 He setteth an end to dark- | fection: the stones of darkness, 
ness, and searcheth out all per- | and the shadow of death. 


3 Man putteth an end to darkness, 
And completely searches everything— 
The rocks—the thick darkness—and the shadow of death. 


Iron is mentioned in the time of Og, king of Bashan, 1450 s.c. It 
was at first, however, regarded as of great value, and its use was very 
limited. It was presented in the temples of Greece as among the 
most valuable offerings, and rings of iron have been found in the 
tombs of Egypt that had been worn as ornaments, showing the value 
of the metal. One of the reasons why this metal comes so slowly 
into use, and why it was so rare in early times, was the difficulty of 
smelting the ore, and reducing it toa malleable state. ‘Its gross 
and stubborn ore,” says Dr. Robertson (America, b. iv.), ‘ must feel 
twice the force of fire, and go through two laborious processes, before 
it becomes fit for use.” It was this fact which made it to Job such a 
proof of the wisdom of man that he had invented the process of 
making iron, or of separating it from the earthy portions in which it 
is found. T Is taken out of the earth, Marg., dust. The form in 
which iron is found is too well known to need description. It is 
seldom, if ever, found in its purity, and the ore generally has so much 
the appearance of mere earth, that it requires some skill to distinguish 
them. T And brass— mým. Brass is early and frequently mentioned 
in the Bible (Gen. iv. 22; Exod. xxv. 3; xxvi. 11, ef al.), but there 
is little doubt that copper is meant in these places. Brass is a com- 
pound metal, made of copper and zinc—containing usually about one 
third of the weight in zinc—and it is hardly probable that the art of 
compounding this was early known. Comp. notes on ch, xx. 24, 
Dr. Good renders this, ‘And the rock poureth forth copper.” 
Coverdale, ‘The stones resolved to metal.” Noyes, ‘The stone is 
melted into copper.’’ Prof. Lee, “ Also the stone [is taken from the 
earth] from which one fuseth copper.” ‘The Hebrew is, literally, 
“And stone is poured out (X) copper.” The LXX. render it, 
« And brass is cut like stones ;”’ that is, is cut from the quarry. The 
word stone here in the Hebrew (j38) means, doubtless, ove in the form 


of stone; and the fact here mentioned, that such ore is fused into the 
Tim nehhiisha, is clear proof that copper is intended, Brass is never 
found in ore, and is never compounded in the earth. A similar idea 
is found in Pliny, who probably uses the word aes to denote copper, 
as it is commonly employed in the ancient writings. ‘“ Aes fit ex lapide 
aeroso, quem vocant Cadmiam; et igne lapides in aes solvuntur,” — 
Nat. Hist. xxxiv. i. 22. On the general subject of ancient metallurgy, 
see Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
WO, Tl, Clits Ws 

3, He setteth an end to darkness. That is, man does. The reference 
here is undoubtedly to the operations of mining, and the idea is, that 
man delves into the darkest regions; he goes even to the outer limits 
of darkness; he penetrates everywhere. Probably the allusion is 
derived from the custom of carrying torches into mines. f And 
searcheth out all perfection. Makes a complete search; examines 
everything; carries the matter to the utmost. The idea is not that 
he searches out all perfection—as our translation would seem to 
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4 The flood breaketh out | they are dried up, they are gone 
from the inhabitant: even the | away from men. 
waters forgotten of the foot: 


4 He sinks a shaft far from a human dwelling; 
They, unsupported by the feet, hang suspended ; 
Far from men they swing to and fro. 


eonvey; but that he makes a complete and thorough search—and yet 
after all he does not come to the true and highest wisdom. T The 
stones of darkness. ‘The last stone, says Herder, in the mining inves- 
tigations in the time of Job; the eorner or boundary stone, as it were, 
of the kingdom of darkness and night. Prof. Lee supposes that there 
is allusion here to the faet that stones were used as weights, and that 
the idea is, that man had ascertained the exact weight of the gross 
darkness, that is, had taken an aecurate admeasurement of it, or had 
wholly investigated it. But this solution seems far-fetched. Schul- 
teus supposes the centre of the earth to be denoted by this expression. 
But it seems to me that the words “stone’’ and ‘‘darkness”’ are to 
be separated, and that the one is not used to qualify the other. The 
sense is, that man searches out everything; he perfectly and accu- 
rately penetrates everywhere, and examines all objeets;—ihe stone 
(jax), that is, the rocks, the mines; the darkness (bx), that is, the 
darkness of the cavern, the interior of the earth; and the shadow of 
death (mae), that is, the most dark and impenetrable regions of the 


earth. So it is rendered by Coverdale: “The stones, the dark, and 
the horrible shadow.” 

4, The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant. It would be difficult 
to tell what idea our translators affixed to this sentenee, though it 
seems to be a literal version of the Hebrew. There has been a great 
variety of rendering given to the passage. Noyes translates it— 


“ From the place where they dwell they open a shaft, 
Unsupported by the feet, 
They are suspended, they swing away from men.” 
Herder— 
“A flood goeth out from the realm of oblivion, 
They draw it up from the foot of the mountain, 
They remove it away from men.” 


According to this, the meaning, Herder says, would be, that “the 
dwelling of the forgotten would be the kingdom of the dead, and at 
greater depth than the deepest mines have reached. Streams break 
forth from the river of eternal oblivion beneath, and yet are overcome 
by the miners, pumped dry, and turned out of the way. Yet I eon- 
fess,” says he, “the passage remains obseure to my mind.” Cover- 
dale renders it, “ With the river of water parteth he asunder the 
strange people, that knoweth no good neighbourhood; such as are 
rude, unmannerly, and boisterous.” The LXX. render it, ‘The 
ehannels of brooks are ehoked up with sand; when to such as know 
not the right way strength is unavailing, and they are removed from 
among men.” he diffieulty of interpreting the passage has been felt 
by every expositor to be great; and there are seareely two expositions 
alike. There can be no doubt that Job refers to mining operations, 
and the whole passage should be explained with reference to such 
E2 
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5 As for the earth, out of it | turned up as it were fire. 
cometh bread; and under it is 


5 The earth—out of it cometh bread, 
And when turned up beneath, it resembles fire. 


works. But the obscurity may possibly arise from the fact that mining 
operations were then conducted in a manner different from what they 
are now, and the allusion may be to some custom which was then 
well understood, but of which we now know nothing. A plausible 
interpretation, at least, has been furnished by Gesenius, and one which 
seems to me to be more satisfactory than any other. An explanation 
of the words in the passage will bring out this view. The word ren- 
dered “ breaketh out” (YE) means to break, rend, tear through—and 
here refers to the act of breaking through the earth for the purpose of 
sinking a shaft or pit ina mine. The word rendered ‘ flood” (oma) 
means properly a stream or brook; then a valley in which a brook 
runs along; and here Gesenius supposes it means a shaft or pit of a 
mine, It may be called a hm nahhdl, or valley, from the resemblance 
to a gully which the water has washed away by a mountain-torrent. 
T From the inhabitant. This conveys evidently no idea as it now 
stands. The Hebrew is Yop, ‘The word wna, from which ™3 is 
derived, means to sojourn for a time, to dwell as a stranger or guest ; 
and the phrase here means, ‘‘away from any dweller or inhabitant ;” 
that is, from where men dwell, or from the surface of the ground as 
the abode of men; that is, under ground. Or the idea is, that it is 
done where no one could dwell. It could not be the abode of man. 
T Even the waters forgotten of the foot. The words ‘even the waters” 
are supplied by the translators. The Hebrew is ym pomum, and 
refers to being unsupported by the foot. They go into a place where 
the foot yields no support, and they are obliged to suspend themselves 
in order to be sustained. T They are dried up—in. The word 1, 
from which this is derived, means to hang down, to be pendulous, as 
boughs are on a tree, or as a bucket is in a well. According to this 
interpretation the meaning is, that they Aang down far from men in 
their mines, and swing to and fro like the branches of a tree in the 
wind. T They are gone away frommen. The word 2, from 33, means 
to move to and fro, to waver, to vacillate. Gr. and Latin, velw, nuo; 
Germ., nicken, to nod backwards and forwards. The sense here is, 
that, far from the dwellings of men, they wave to and fro in their deep 
mines, suspended by cords. ‘They descend by the aid of cords, anc 
not by a firm foothold, until they penetrate the deep darkness of the 
earth. Other interpretations may be seen, however, defended at length 
in Schultens, and in Rosenmiiller (who has adopted substantially that 
of Schultens), in Dr. Good, and in other commentaries. Few pas- 
sages in the Bible are more obscure. 

5. As for the earth, out of it cometh bread. That is, it produces food, 
or the materials for bread. The idea of Job secms to be, that it was 
proof of great wisdom and skill on the part of man that he had carried 
the arts of agriculture so far. The earth in producing grain, and the 
arts of husbandry, were illustrative of wisdom and skill, but they did 
not impart the wisdom about the government of God which was 
desired. That was reserved to be imparted more directly by God 
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6 The stones of it are the | 'dust of gold. 
place of sapphires; and it hath 7 There? is a path which no 
1 or, gold ore. pch. Lt. 6, 
6 Its stones are the place of sapphires, 


And gold dust pertains to it. 
7 The path thercto no bird knoweth, 


himself, vers. 23, seq. T And under it is turned up as it were fire, 
That is, on being turned up it discloses precious stones that seem to 
glow like coals of fire. This is the obvious sense of this passage, 
though a different interpretation has been given by most expositors., 
Job is speaking of mining. He describes the search for gold, and 
silver, and precious stones. He says that one of the wonders of 
wisdom in the earth is, that it produces nutritious grain; another, 
that when the same earth is turned up, it seems to rest on a bed of 
fire. The dark ground is made to glow by the quantity of jewels that 
are disclosed, and its deep recesses seem to be on fire. There is no 
reference here, therefore, as it seems to me, to any volcanic agency, or 
to any belief that the earth rests on a sea of fire. The idea has been 
expressed in Sergeant’s “ Mine :” 
*¢ Wheresoe’er our footsteps turn, 
Rubies blush and diamonds burn.” 


Luther has given to the passage a different sense: Man bringet auch 
Feuer unten aus der Erde, da oben Speise auf wachst—‘‘ They bring 
fire from the earth beneath, where food grows up above,” Coverdale, 
“ He bringeth food out of the earth ; that which is under he consumeth 
with fire.” Herder, “ And underneath it is changed as by fire.” Dr. 
Good, “ Below it [the earth] windeth a fiery region.” 

6. The stones of it are the place. Among the stones of the earth 
sapphires are found. ‘The situation of the sapphire is in alluvial 
soil, in the vicinity of rocks, belonging to the secondary floetz trap 
formation, and imbedded in gneiss,’ —Jameson. ‘The sapphire occurs 
in considerable abundance in the granitic alluvion of Matura and 
Saffragam, in Ceylon.” —Davy. T Sapphires. Comp. note, Isa. liv. 
11. The sapphire isa precious stone, usually of a blue colour, though 
it is sometimes yellow, red, violet, green, or white. In hardness it is 
inferior to the diamond only. 


“ In unroll’ d tufts, flowers purpled, blue and white, 
Like sapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery.” —Shakspeare. 
“ He tinctures rubies with their rosy hue, ‘ 
And on the sapphire spreads a heavenly blue.” —Blackmore. 


The mineral is, next to the diamond, the most valuable of the pre- 
cious stones. The most highly prized varieties are the crimson and 
the carmine red; these are the Oriental ruby of the traveller, and, 
next to the diamond, are the most valuable jewels hitherto discovered. 
The blue varieties—the sapphire of the jeweller—are next in value to 
the red. The yellow varieties—the Oriental topaz of the jeweller— 
are of less value than the blue or true sapphire.—Edin, Ency., Art. 
Mineralogy. T And it hath dust of gold, Marg., or, gold ore, Lite- 
rally, “The dusts of gold are in it.” Gold is often found in the form 
of dust. It is obtained by washing it from the sand, and passing it 
over a fleece of wool, to which the gold adheres. i 

7. There isa path which no fowl knoweth, Thatis, a path in search- 
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fowl knoweth, and which the | passed by it. 
vulture’s eye hath not seen: 9 He putteth forth his hand 
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And the vulture’s eye hath not seen it. 
8 The fierce wild beasts have not trodden it; 
And the lion hath not walked over it. 
9 Man layeth his hand upon the flinty rock ; 
He upturneth mountains from their foundations. 


ing for gold and precious stones. The miner treads a way which is 
unseen by the bird of keenest vision. He penetrates into the deep 
darkness of the earth. The object of Job is to show the wisdom and 
the intrepidity of man in penetrating these dark regions in searching 
for sapphires and gold. The most far-sighted birds could not find 
their way to them. The most intrepid and fearless beasts of prey 
dared not adventure to those dangerous regions, The word rendered 
fowl (SY) means either a ravenous beast (Jer. xii. 9), or more com- 
monly a ravenous bird. See notes on Isa. xlvi. 11. According to 
Bochart, Hieroz, P. xi. lib. xi. c. viii, p. 195, the word here denotes a 
rapacious bird of any kind; a bird which has a keen vision. M Which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen. The vulture is distinguished for the 
remarkable keenness of its vision. On the deserts of Arabia, it is 
said, when a camel dies, there is almost immediately discerned, far in 
the distant sky, what scems at first to be a mere speck. As it draws 
nearer it is perceived to be a vulture that had marked the camel as 
he fell, and that comes to prey upon it. This bird is proverbial for 
the keenness of its sight. 

8. The lion’s whelps. The lion, that ventures into the most dan- 
gerous places in pursuit of prey, has not dared to go where man has 
gone in pursuit of precious stones and gold. On the words here used 
to designate the lion, see Bochart, Hieroz, P. i. lib. iii. c. i. 

9. He putteth forth his hand. That is, the miner, in securing the 
precious metals and gems. T Upon the rock, Marg., flint. The word 
here used (xp) occurs also in Psa. exiv. 8; Deut, viii. 15; xxxii. 
13, It means flint, silex; and the idea is, that the miner approaches 
the hardest substances. He penetrates even the flint in searching for 
precious stones. Dr. Good renders it, ‘‘sparry ore.” Michaelis ren- 
ders the same word, in Deut. vii. 15, porphyry, or red granite. The 
idea is, that nothing, however difficult, not even cutting down the 
hardest rocks, deters the miner from pursuing his work. | He over- 
turneth the mountains by the roots. That is, he digs under them, and 
they fall. The vooé of a mountain means its base or foundation. The 
following passage from Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxiii. c. iv. § 21) furnishes 
an admirable illustration of this passage: Tamen in silice facilior 
existimatur labor, Est namque terra ex quodam argille genere glarexe 
mixta, Candidam vocant, prope inexpugnabilis. Cuneis eam ferreis 
aggrediuntur, et iisdem malleis; nihilque durius putant, nisi quod 
inter omnia auri fama durissima est. Peracto opere cervices fornicum 
ab ultimo ceedunt, dantque signum ruinæ eamque solus intelligit in 
cacumine montis pervigil. Hic voce ictuque repente operarios re- 
vocari jubet, pariterque ipse devolat. Mons fractus cadit in sese 
longo fragore, qui concipi humana mente non possit, et flatu incredi- 
bili. Spectant victores ruinam nature. 
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10 He cutteth out eanals among the rocks, 
And his eye secth every precious thing. 

11 He restraineth the streams from trickling down, 
And bringeth hidden things to light. 


10. He cutteth out rivers among the rocks. That is, in his operations 
of mining, he cuts channels for the water to flow off through the 
rocks. This was done, as it is now, for the purpose of drawing off 
the water that accumulates in mines, T His eye seeth every precious 
thing, Every valuable mineral or precious stone that lies imbedded 
in the rocks, It is evident from this that mining operations were 
carried to a considerable extent in the time of Job. The art of thus 
penetrating the earth, and laying open its secret treasures, indicates an 
advaneed stage of society—a stage much removed from barbarism, 

11. He bindeth the floods from overflowing. Marg., weeping. The 
Hebrew also is “from weeping,” *?32—referring to the water which 
trickles down the shaft of the mine. ‘The idea is, that even the large 
streams which break out in such mines, the fountains and springs 
which the miner encounters in his operations, he so effectually restrains 
that they do not even trickle down or weep on the sides of the shaft, 
but it is left perfectly dry. This is necessary in opening mines of 
coal or minerals, and in making tunnels or other excavations, Yet 
any one who has passed into a coal mine through a tunnel, or into 
any one of the deep natural caves of the earth, will see how difficult 
it is to close all the places where water would triekle down. It is, in 
fact, seldom done; and, if done literally in the time of Job, it indicates 
a very advanced state of the art of mining. In sinking a shaft, it is 
often necessary to pass, at different depths, through strata of earth 
where the water oozes out in abundance, and where the operations 
would be necessarily suspended if it could not be stopped or drawn 
off, The machinery necessary for this constitutes a considerable part 
of the expense of mining operations, T And the thing that is hid 
bringeth he forth to light. ‘The concealed treasures; the gold and gems 
that are buried deep in the earth. He brings them out of their dark- 
ness, and converts them to ornament and to use. ‘This’ ends the 
description which Job gives of the operations of mining in his time. 
We may remark in regard to this deseription, (1,) that the illus- 
tration was admirably chosen. His object was to show that true 
wisdom was not to be found by human science, or by mere investiga- 
tion. He selects a case, therefore, where man had shown the most 
skill and wisdom, and where he had penetrated farthest into darkness. 
He penetrated the earth; drove his shaft through roeks; closed up 
gushing fountains, and laid bare the treasures that had been buried 
for generations in the regions of night. Yet all this did not enable 
him fully to explain the operations of the Divine government. (2.) 
The art of mining was carried to a considerable degree of perfection 
in the time of Job. This is shown by the fact that his description 
would apply very well to that art even as itis practised now. Sub- 
stantially the same things were done then which are done now, 
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12 But where shall wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 


though: we cannot suppose with the same skill, or to the same extent, 
or with the same perfection of machinery. (3.) The time when Job 
lived was in a somewhat advanced period of society. ‘The art of 
working metals to any considerable extent indicates such an advance. 
It is not found among barbarous tribes; and even where the art is to 
a considerable extent known, it is long before men learn to sink shafts 
in the earth, or to penetrate rocks, or to draw off water from mines. 
(4.) We see the wisdom and goodness which God has shown in 
regard to the things that are most useful to man. Those things which 
are necessary to his being, or which are very desirable for his comfort, 
are easily accessible ; those which are less necessary, or whose use is 
dangerous, are placed in deep, dark, and almost inaccessible places. 
The fruits of the earth are near to man; water flows everywhere, and 
it is rare that he has to dig deep for it; and when found by digging, 
it is a running fountain, not soon exhausted like a mine of gold; and 
iron also, the most valuable of the metals, is usually placed near the 
surface of the earth. But the pearl is at the bottom of the ocean; 
diamonds and other precious stones are in remote regions or imbedded 
in rocks; silver runs along in small veins, often in the fissures of 
rocks, and extending far into the bowels of the earth. The design of 
placing the precious metals in these almost inaccessible fissures of the 
rocks it is not difficult to understand. Had they been easily acces- 
sible, and limited in their quantity, they would long since have been 
exhansted—causing at one time a glut in the market, and at others 
absolute want. As they are now, they exercise the utmost ingenuity 
of man, first to find them, and then to procure them; they are distri- 
buted in small quantities, so that their value is always great; they 
furnish a convenient circulating medium in all countries; they afford 
all that is needful for ornament. (5.) There is another proof of 
wisdom in regard to their arrangement in the earth, which was pro- 
bably unknown in the time of Job. It is the fact that the most useful 
of the metals are found in immediate connexion with the fuel required 
for their reduction, and the limestone which facilitates that reduction. 
This is now perfectly understood by mineralogists, and it is an in- 
stance of the goodness of God, and of the wisdom of his arrangements, 
which ought not to be disregarded or overlooked. ‘They who wish to 
examine this subject more at length may find some admirable views 
in Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy (Bridgewater Treatises), vol. i. 
pp. 392—415. 

12. But where shall wisdom be found? That is the full understand- 
ing of the plans of God—for this is the point of inquiry. The object 
of Job is to show that it is not to be found in the most profound 
science ; by penetrating to the farthest extent of which man was 
capable in the earth, nor by any human investigations whatever. 
None of these things revealed the great plans of the Almighty in 
reference to his moral government, and particularly to the points 
which engrossed the attention of Job and his friends. Where true 
wisdom is to be found, he proceeds to state in the subsequent 
verses, 
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13 Man knowcth not the price thereof; 

Nor can it be found in the land of the living. 
1£ The deep saith, It is not in me; 

And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
15 The pure gold cannot purchase it; 

And silver cannot be weighed out as its price. 


13. Man knoweth not the price thereof. The word rendered price 
(J) means, properly, that which is set in a pile or row, or which is 
arranged in order, Here it means preparation, equipment—that is, 
anything put in order, or ready, Judg. xvii. 10. It is also used in 
the sense of estimation or valuation, Lev. v. 15, 18, 25. ‘The word 
price here, however, seems to form no proper answer to the question 
in the previous verse, as the question is where wisdom is to be found, 
not what is its value. Many expositors have, therefore, introduced a 
different idea in their interpretation. Dr. Good renders it, ‘“ Man 
knoweth not its source.” Prof. Lee, ‘“ Man knoweth not its egual.” 
Herder, ‘‘ Man knoweth not the seat thereof.” Coverdale, “No man 
can tell how worthy a thing she is.’ The LXX. render it, ‘Man 
knoweth not—édev avrjs—her way.” But the word here used is not 
employed to denote a place or way, and the true interpretation doubt- 
less is, that Job does not confine himself to a strict answer of the 
question proposed in ver. 12, but gocs on to say that man could not 
buy it; he could neither find it, nor had he the means of purchasing 
it with all the wealth of which he was the owner. T Neither is tt 
found in the land of the living. That is, it is not found among men. 
We must look to a higher source than man for true wisdom, Comp. 
Isa. xxxviii. 11; liii. 8. 

14. The depth saith. This is a beautiful personification. The 
object of this verse and the following is, to show that wisdom cannot 
be found in the deepest recesses to which man can penetrate, nor 
purchased by anything which man possesses. It must come from 
God only. The word depth here (aima) means properly a wave, 
billow, surge; then a mass of waters, a flood, or the déep ocean, 
Deut. viii. 7; Gen. vii. 11; Psa. xxxvi. 7; and then a gulph or 
abyss. It refers here to the sea, or ocean; and the idea is, that its 
vast depths might be sounded, and true wisdom would not be found 
there, 

15, It cannot be gotten for gold. Marg., fine gold shall not be given 
for it. The word which is here rendered gold, and in the margin fine 
gold (73D), is not the common word used to denote this metal. It is 
derived from VY, to shut, to close, and means properly that which is 


ory 
shut up or enclosed; and hence Gesenius supposes it means pure gold, 
or the most precious gold, as that which is shut up or enclosed with 
care. Dr. Good renders it “solid gold,” supposing it means that 
which is condensed, or beaten. The phrase occurs in nearly the same 


form (9 37, “ gold shut up,’’ Maxg.) in 1 Kings vi. 20, 21; vii, 49, 
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16 It cannot be estimated by the gold of Ophir; 
By the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

17 Gold and the erystal are not to be compared with it; 
And jewels of fine gold cannot buy it. 


50; x. 21; 2 Chron, iv. 21, 22; ix. 20, and undoubtedly denotes 
there the most precious kind of gold, Its relation to the sense of the 
verb to shut up is not certain. Prof. Lee supposes that the idea is 
derived from the use of the word, and of similar words in Arabie, 
where the idea of heating, fusing, giving another colour, changing 
the shape, and thence of fixing, retaining, etc., is found; and that 
the idea here is that of fused or purified gold. Michaelis supposes 
that it refers to native gold that is pure and unadulterated, or the 
form of gold called dendroides, from its shooting out in the form of a 


tree—baumartig gewachsenes Gold (from the Arabie muh a tree). 
J g JN 


It is not known, however, that the Hebrew word V9 was ever nsed 
to denote a tree. There can be no doubt that the word denotes gold 
of a pure kind, and it may have been given to it because gold of that 
kind was carefully shut up in places of safe keeping; but it would 
seem more probable to me that it was given to it for some reason now 
unknown. Of many of the names now given by us to objects which 
are significant, and which are easily understood by us, it would be 
impossible to trace the reason or propriety, after the lapse of four 
thousand years. T Neither shall silver be weighed, That is, it would 
be impossible to weigh out so much silver as to equal its value. 
Before the art of coining was known, it was common to weigh the 
precious metals that were used as a medium of trade. Comp. Gen, 
xxiii, 16. 

16. The gold of Ophir. Uniformly spoken of as the most precious 
gold, See notes on eh, xxii, 24. T With the precious onyx, The 
onyx is a semi-pellucid gem, with variously-coloured veins or zones, 
It is a variety of the chaleedony. The Arabie word denotes that 
which was of two colours, where the white predominated. The 
Greeks gave the name onyx (ùvvë) to the gem from its resemblance to 
the colour of the thumb-nail. See Passow, T Or the sapphire. 
Notes on ver, 6. 

17. The gold and the crystal. A erystal, in chemistry, is an iu- 
organic body which, by the operation of affinity, has assumed the 
form of a regular solid, terminated by a number of plane and smooth 
surfaces. It is found in various forms and sizes, and is composed of 
a great variety of substances. The common rock crystal is a general 
name for all the transparent erystals of quartz, particularly of limpid 
or colourless quartz.— Webster. The word here used (MAJ) oceurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. It is from 723, to be clean, pure; and is 
given to the erystal on account of its transparency. In Arabic the 
word means either glass or erystal. Jerome translates it, vitrum, 
glass; the LXX., faaros, crystal, or the lapis crystallinus, Tlesychius 
says that the erystal denotes Aaurpòy xpúos, clear ice, or Aldoy Thutoy, 
a precious stone, There is no reason tọ suppose that glass was 
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18 No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal ; 
For the price of wisdom is above rubics. 


known so early as this, and the probability is that the word here 
denotes something like the rock crystal, having a strong resemblance 
to the diamond, and perhaps then regarded as nearly of equal value. 
It eannot be supposed that the relative value of gems was then under- 
stood as it is now. T Jewels of fine gold. Marg., vessels, ‘he 
Hebrew word % properly means vessels, or instruments. It may 
refer here, however, to ornaments for the person, as it was in that 
way chiefly that gold was employed. 
18. No mention shall be made of coral. That is, as a price by which 
to purchase wisdom, or in comparison with wisdom, The margin 
here is, Ramoth—retaining the Hebrew word nimxy. Jerome renders 
it, exeelsa—exalted or valuable things. So the LXX., Meréwpa— 
exalted or sublime things; as if the word were from om, to be 
exalted. According to the Rabbins, the word here means red coral. 
It occurs also in Ezek. xxvii. 16, where it is mentioned as a valuable 
commodity in merchandise in which Syria traded with Tyre, and 
occurs in connexion with emeralds, purple, broidered work, fine linen, 
and agate. The coral is a well-known marine substance, not valued 
now as if it were a precious stone, but probably in the time of Job 
regarded as of value sufficient to be reckoned with gems, It was not 
rare, though its uses were not known. As a beautiful object, it 
might at that time deserve to be mentioned in connexion with pearls. 
It is now found in abundance in the Red Sea, and probably that 
which was known to Job was obtained there. Shaw says, “In 
rowing gently over it [the port Tor], while the surface of the sea was 
calm, such a diversity of Madrepores, Fucuses, and other marine vege- 
tables, presented themselves to the eye, that we could not forbear 
taking them, as Pliny [lib. xiii. cap. 25] had done before us, for a 
forest under water. ‘The branched Madrepores particularly contri- 
buted very much to authorize the comparison; for we passed over 
several that were eight or ten feet high, growing sometimes pyra- 
midical, like the eypress, and at other times had their branches more 
open and diffused, like the oak; not to speak of others which, like 
the creeping plants, spread themselves over the bottom of the sea.” 
-—Travels, p. 884, Ed. Oxford, 1788. It should be added, however, 
that there is no absolute certainty that Job referred here to coral. 
The Hebrew word would suggest simply that which was exalted in 
value, or of great price; and it is not easy to determine to what par- 
ticular substance Job meant to apply it. T Or of pearls, wi1l— 
Gabish. This word occurs nowhere else, though wui —Elgabish, is 
found in Ezek, xiii. 11, 13; xxxviii. 22, where it means hail-stones, 
or pieces of ice. Perhaps the word here means merely erystal— 
resembling ice. So Umbreit, Gesenius, and others understand it, 
Prof. Lee supposes that the word here used denotes that which is 
aggregated ; and then what is massive, or vast. See his note on this 
lace. Jerome renders it, eminentia-—-exalted, lofty things; the 
XX. retain the word without attempting to translate it—yaSls—and 
the fact that they have not endeavoured to render it is a strong cir- 
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19 The topaz of Cush cannot equal it; 

Nor can it be purchased with pure gold. 
20 Whence, then, cometh wisdom ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 


cumstance to show that it is now hopeless to attempt to determine its 
meaning, T Above rubies. The ruby is a precious stone of a carmine 
red colour, sometimes verging to violet. There are two kinds of 
rubies—the oriental or corundum, and thespinelle. The ruby is next 
in hardness to the diamond, and approaches it in value. ‘The oriental 
ruby is the same as the sapphire. The ruby is found in the kingdom 
of Pegu, in the Mysore country, in Ceylon, and in some other places, 
and is usually imbedded in gneiss. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that the word here used (0'3) means rubies. Many of the 
Rabbins suppose that pearls are meant by it; and so Bochart (Hieroz. 
ii. lib. v. c. 6, 7) understands it. J. D. Michaelis understands it to 
mean red corals, and Gesenius concurs with this opinion, Umbreit 
renders it, Perlen—pearls. The word occurs in Prov. iii, 15; viii. 11; 
xx. 15; xxxi. 10; Lam. iv. 7. In the Proverbs, as here, it is used 
in comparison with wisdom, and undoubtedly denotes one of the 
precious gems, 

19. The topaz. The topaz is a precious stone, whose colours are 
yellow, green, blue, and red. Its natural place is in various primitive 
rocks, such as the topaz-rock, gneiss, and clay-slate. It is found in 
the granite and gneiss districts of Mar and Cairngrom, in Cornwall, 
in Brazil, and in various other places. ‘The most valuable stones of 
this kind now known are those which are found in Brazil. This gem 
is much prized by jewellers, and is considered as one of the more 
beautiful ornamental stones. The Hebrew word 718 pitdå occurs in 
Exod. xxviii. 17; xxxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 13, and in this place only. 
It is uniformly rendered topaz. It is not improbable that the English 
word topaz, and the Greek toraiev, are derived from this, by a slight 
transposition of the letters—nmo. The Vulgate and the LXX. 
render this topaz. T Of Ethiopia. Heb. wh2>—Cush. Coverdale here 
renders it India. On the meaning of this word, and the region 
denoted by it, see notes on Isa. xi. 11. It may mean either the part 
of Africa now known as Ethiopia, or Abyssinia and Nubia; the 
southern part of Arabia, or the oriental Cush in the vicinity of the 
Tigris. It is better, since the word has such ambiguity, to retain the 
original, and translate it Cusk. For anything that appears, this may 
have denoted, in the time of Job, the southern part of Arabia. It is 
known that the topaz was found there. Thus Pliny says, hb. 
xxxvii. 32, Reperta est—in Arabie insula, quee Citis vocatur; in qua 
Troglodyte predones, diutius fame—pressi cum herbas radicesque 
effoderent, eruerunt topazion, 

20. Whence then cometh wisdom? This question is now repeated 
from ver. 12, in order to give it greater emphasis. It is designed to 
fix the attention on the inquiry as one which found no solution in the 
discoveries of science, and whose solution was hidden from the most 
penetrating human intellect, 
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21 Seeing it is hid from the 22 Destruction and death 
eyes of all the living, and kept | say, We have heard the famo 
close from the fowls of the 'air. | thereof with our ears. 

1, or Aeaven. 


21 Since it is concealed from the eyes of all the living, 
And hidden from the fowls of the air. 

22 Destruction and Death say, 
“ We have heard [only] a rumour of it with our ears,” 


21. It is hid from the eycs of all living, That is, of all men, and of 
all animals. Man has not found it by the most sagacious of all his 
discoveries, and the keenest vision of beasts and fowls has not traced 
it out. T And kept close. Heb., concealed. T From the fowls of the 
air, Comp. notes on ver. 7. Umbreit remarks, on this passage, that 
there is attributed to the fowls in Oriental countries a deep know- 
ledge, and an extraordinary gift of divination, and that they appear 
as the interpreters and confidants of the gods. One cannot but 
reflect, says he, on the personification of the good spirit of Ormuzd 
through the fowls, according to the doctrine of the Persians (comp. 
Creutzer’s Symbolik Th. 1. s. 723); upon the ancient fowl-king 
(Vogelkénig), Simurg, upon the mountain Kap, representing the 
highest wisdom of life; upon the discourse of the fowls of the great 
mystic poet of the Persians, Ferideddin Attar, etc. Among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, also, a considerable part of their divina- 
tions consisted in observing the flight of birds, as if they were 
endowed with intelligence, and indicated coming events by the 
course which they took. Comp. also Eccles. x. 20, where wisdom 
or intelligence is ascribed to the birds of the air: ‘‘ Curse not the 
king, no, not in thy thought; and curse not the rich in thy bed- 
chamber: for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” 

22. Destruction, ‘This is a personification which is exceedingly 
sublime. Job had spoken of the wonderful discoveries made by 
science, but none of them had disclosed true wisdom, It had not 
been discovered in the shaft which the miner sank deep in the earth ; 
in the hidden regions which he laid open to-day, nor by the birds 
that saw to the farthest distance, or that were regarded as the inter- 
preters of the will of the gods. It was natural to ask whether it 
might not have been discovered in the vast profound of the nether 
world—the regions of death and of night; and whether by making a 
bold appeal to the king that reigned there, a response might not be 
heard that would be more satisfactory. In ver. 14, the appeal had 
been made to the sea—with all its vast stores; here the appeal is to 
far deeper regions—to the nether world of darkness and of death. On 
the word used here—ýmy destruction—see notes on ch. xxvi. 6, It 


is employed here, as in that place, to denote the nether world—the 
abode of departed spirits—the world where those are who have been 
destroyed by death, and to which the destruction of the grave is the 
entrance. T And death. Death is used here to denote Sheol, or the 
abode of the spirits of the dead. The sense is, that those deep and 
dark regions had simply heard the distant report of wisdom, but they 
did not understand it, and that if one went down there it would not 
be fully revealed to him. Perhaps there is an allusion to the natural 
expectation that, if one could go down and converse with the dead, he 
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23 God causes its way to be understood, 

And he knows its place. 
24 For he looketh to the ends of the earth; 

a that is under the whole heavens he seeth. 
25 When to the winds he gave weight, 

And when he measured out the waters— 


could find out much more than can be known on earth. It was to be 
presumed that they would understand much more about the unseen 
and future world, and about the plans and government of God, than 
man can know here. It was on this belief, and on the hope that 
some league or alliance could be made with the dead, inducing them 
to communicate what they knew, that the science of necromancy was 
founded. See notes on Isa, viii. 19. T We have heard the fame 
thereof. We have heard the report of it, or a rumour of it. The 
meaning is, that they did not understand it fully, and that if man 
could penetrate to those dark regions, he could not get the informa- 
tion which he desired. Wisdom is still at such an immense distance 
that it is only a report, or rumour of it, which has reached us. 

23. God understandeth the way thereof. These are doubtless the 
words of Job. The meaning is, that the reason of the Divine dis- 
pensations could be known only to God himself. He had given no 
elue by which man could discover this. He might carry his investi- 
gations far into the regions of science; he could penetrate the earth, 
and look on the stars; but still all his investigations fell short of 
disclosing the reasons of the Divine dispensations. The secret was 
lodged in his bosom, and he only could communicate it where and 
when he pleased. It may be added here, that this is as true now as 
it was in the time of Job. Man has carried the investigations of 
science almost infinitely farther than he had then; but still, by the 
investigation of science, he has by no means superseded the necessity 
of revelation, or shed light on the great questions that have, in all 
ages, so much perplexed the race. It is only by direct communica- 
tion, by his word and by his Spirit, that man can be made to under- 
stand the reason of the Divine doings; and nothing is better established 
by the course of events than the truth on which Job here so much 
insists, that setence cannot answer the questions of so much interest 
to man about the Divine governinent, 

24, For he looketh to the ends of the earth, That is, God sees and 
knows everything. He looks upon the whole universe. Man sees 
objects dimly; he sees but a few, and he little understands the bear- 
ing of one thing or another. 

25. To make the weight for the winds. That is, to weigh the winds, 
and to measure the waters—things that it would seem most difficult 
to do. The idea here seems to be, that God had made all things by 
measure and by rule. Even the winds—so fleeting and imponderable 
—he had adjusted and balanced in the most exact manner, as if he 
had weighed them when he made them, The air has weight, but it is 
not probable that this fact was known in the time of Job, or that he 
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26 When he made a decree 27 Then did he see it, and 
for the rain, and a way for the | 'declare it; he prepared it, yea, 
lightning of the thunder. and searched it out. 

1 or, number. 


26 When he prescribed laws for the ram, 
And a path for the thunder-flash— 

27 Then he saw it, and he made it known; 
He prepared it, and he also searched it out. 


adverted to it here. It is rather the idea suggested above, that the 
God who had formed everything by exact rule, and who had power 
to govern the winds in the most exact manner, must be qualified to 
impart wisdom. 4 And he weigheth the waters. Comp. notes on Isa. 
xl. 12. seq. The word rendered weigheth in this place (PA) means 
either to weigh, or to measure, Isa. xl. 12. As the “measure”? here is 
mentioned, it rather means probably to adjust, to apportion, then to 
weigh. The waters are dealt out by measure; the winds are weighed. 
The sense is, that though the waters of the ocean are so vast, yet 
God has adjusted them all with infinite skill, as if he had dealt them 
out by measure; and having done this he is qualified to explain to 
man the reason of his doings. 3 

26. When he made a deeree for the rain. A statute or law (pn) by 


which the rain is regulated. It is not sent by chance or hap-hazard, 
It is under the operation of regular and settled laws. We cannot 
suppose that those laws were understood in the time of Job, but the 
fact might be understood that the rain was regulated by laws, and 
that fact would show that God was qualified to impart wisdom. His 
kingdom was a kingdom of settled law, and not of chance or caprice; 
and if the rain was regulated by statute, it was fair to presume that 
he did not deal with his people by chance, and that afflictions were 
not sent without rule. Comp. notes onch.v.6. T Anda way. A 
path through which the rapid lightning should pass—referring, 
perhaps, to the apparent opening of the clouds in which the lightning 
seems to move along. M The lightning of the thunder. The word 
lightning here (WI Ahdziz) properly means an arrow, from WI 
(obsol.), to pierce through, to transfix, to perforate; and hence the 
lightning—from the rapidity with which it passes—like an arrow. 
The word “thunder” (nirp) means voices, and hence thunder, as 


being by way of eminence the voice of God. Comp. Psa, xxix. 3, 4. 
The whole expression here means “the thunder-fiash.”” Coverdale 
renders this, ‘‘when he gave the mighty floods a law;” but it 
undoubtedly refers to the thunder-storm, and the idea is, that he 
who controls the rapid lightning, regulating its laws and directing its 
path through the heavens, is qualified to communicate truth to men, 
and ean explain the great principles on which his government is 
administered. 

27. Then did he see it. That is, then did he see wisdom. When in 
the work of creation he gave laws to the rain and the thunder-storm ; 
when he weighed out the winds and measured out the waters, then he 
saw and understood the principles of true wisdom. There is a 
remarkable similarity between the expression here and Prov. viii. 
27—30; “ When he prepared the heavens, I [wisdom] was there; 
when he set a compass uyon the face of the depth; when he 
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28 And unto man he said, | that :s wisdom; ¢ and to depart 
Behold, the fear € of the Lorn, | from evil is understanding. 
s Deut. 4.6; Poa wie 1.79, 10; d James 3. 17. 
28 And he said to man— 
“To! the fear of the Lord—that is wisdom ; 
“ And departure from evil is understanding.” 


established the clouds above; when he strengthened the foundations of 
the deep; when he gave to the sea his decree, that the waters should 
not pass his commandment; when he appointed the foundations of 
the earth,—then I was by him as one brought up with him; I was 
daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.” {1 And deelare it. 
Marg., number. The word (£2) means, however, rather to declare, or 
to zarrate ; and the idea is, that even then he made known to intelli- 
gent beings the true principles of wisdom, as consisting in the fear of 
the Lord, and in suitable veneration for the Most High, In what 
way this was made known, Job does not say; but there can be no 
doubt of the fact to which he adverts, that even in his time the great 
principles of all real wisdom were made known to created intelli- 
gences, as consisting in profound veneration of God, in a willingness 
to bow under his dispensations, and to confide in him. {1 He prepared 
it. Made it a matter of thought and inquiry to find out what was real 
wisdom, and communicated it in a proper way to his creatures. The 
idea is, that it was not the result of chance, nor did it spring up of its 
own accord, but it was a matter of intelligent investigation on the part 
of God to know what constituted true wisdom. Probably, also, Job 
here means to refer to the attempts of man to investigate it, and to 
say that its value was enhanced from the fact that it had even 
required the search of God to find it out. Beautiful eulogiums of 
Wisdom may be seen in the apocryphal book Ecclesiasticus, of which 
the following is a specimen : 


Wisdom shall praise herself, 

And shall glory in the midst of her people. 

In the congregation of the Most High shall she open her mouth, 
And triumph before his power. 

I came out of the mouth of the Most High, 

And covered the earth as a cloud. 

I dwell in high places, 

And my throne is in a cloudy pillar. 

I alone compassed the circuit of heaven, 

And walked in the bottom of the deep. 

In the wares of the sea, and in all the earth, 

And in every people and nation, I got a possession. 
He created me from the beginning before the world, 
And I shall never fail.—Ch. xxiv. 


28. And unto man he said, At what time, or how, Job does not say. 
Prof. Lee supposes that this refers to the instruction which God gave 
in Paradise to our first parents; but it may rather be supposed to 
refer to the universal tenor of the Divine communications to man, 
and to all that God had said about the way of true wisdom. The 
meaning is, that the substance of all that God had said to man was, 
that true wisdom was to be found in profound veneration of him, 
I The fear of the Lorn, that is wisdom. The word “Lord” here is 
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improperly printed in small capitals, as if the word were nim— 
Jenova. The original word is, however, ‘3—Adonai; and the fact 


is worthy of notice because one point of the argument respecting the 
date of the book turns on the question whether the word Jenova 
occurs init. See notes on ch. xii. 9. The fear of the Lord is often 
represented as true wisdom. Prov. i.7; xiv. 27; xv. 333 xix. 23; 
Psa. cxi. 10, e¢ al, The meaning here is, that real wisdom is con- 
nected with a proper veneration for God, and with submission to him, 
We cannot understand his ways. Science cannot conduct us up toa 
full explanation of his government, nor can the most profound in- 
vestigations diselose all that we would wish to know about God. In 
these circumstances, true wisdom is found in humble piety; in 
reverence for the name and perfections of God; in that veneration 
which leads us to adore him, and to believe that he is right, though 
clouds and darkness are round about him. To this conclusion Job, in 
all his perplexities, comes, and here his mind finds rest. And to depart 
from evil is understanding. 'To forsake every evil way must be wise. 
In doing that, man knows that he cannot err. He walks safely who 
abandons sin, and in forsaking every evil way he knows that he 
cannot but be right. He may be in error when speculating about 
God, and the reasons of his government; he may be led astray when 
endeavouring to comprehend his dealings; but there can be no such 
perplexity in departing from evil. There he Anows he is right. ‘There 
his feet are on a rock. It is better to walk surely there than to 
involve ourselves in perplexity about profound and inscrutable opera- 
tions of the Divine character and government. It may be added 
here, also, that he who aims to lead a holy life, who has a virtuous 
heart, and who seeks to do always what is right, will have a clearer 
view of the government and truth of God than the most profound 
intellect can obtain without a heart of piety; and that without that, 
all the investigations of the most splendid talents will be practically 
in vain, 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tis ehapter is elosely connected with the two following, and they together 
constitute a continuous argument. Job returns to his own ease, and proba- 
bly desigus to show that this is a striking illustration of the mysteriousness 
of the Divine dealings to which he had adverted in the last ehapter. His 
general aim is to vindieate his own integrity against the charges of his 
friends, and to show that all that he had said about the unprecedented 
nature of his afflictions was well founded. In ch. xxix. he beautifully 
descants on his former prosperity ; in eh. xxx. he exhibits the striking con- 
trast between that and his present condition; and in ch. xxxi., in answer to 
the accusations of his friends, he relates the prineipal transactions of his past 
life, asserts his integrity as displayed in the discharge of all the duties which 
he owed to God and man, and again appeals to the omniscience and justice 
of God in proof of his sineerity.—Lowth. 

This chapter is occupied with a description of his former prosperity. Hae 
refers particularly to the times when God smiled upon and blessed him; 
when he lifted the light of his eountenance upon him, and his children were 
round about him, vers. 1—6; he speaks of the respeet whieh was shown him 
when he went into the plaee of public coneourse—when young men retired 
before him, when princes and nobles were silent in his presence, and when 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 2 Oh that I were as èn months 
MOREOVER, Job ‘continued | past, as iz the days when God 
~~ his parable, and said, preserved me ; 


1 added to take up. 


1 Moreover, Job continued his discourse, and said: 
2 Oh that I were as in months past, 
As in the days when God was my protector! 


the ears aud eyes of all blessed him for the good that he had done to the 
fatherless and to him that was ready to perish, vers. 7—13; he speaks of the 
time when he put on rigliteousness as a robe and a diadem, and when he was 
eyes to the blind and feet to the lame, vers. 14—17 ; and he refers to the 
fact that he then supposed that his prosperity would be permanent, and to 
the universal respect in which he was held by all classes of men, vers. 1S—25. 
The whole picture in the chapter is one of nneommon beauty, and describes 
a state of the highest happiness and prosperity. It is the image of a vener- 
able patriarch, a wise counsellor, a universal benefactor, a composer of difti- 
culties, a man enjoying universal confidence and affection. It is an image 
of what was aimed at as constituting the highest state of earthly blessedness 
in the estimation of those who lived in patriarchal times, and is a beautiful 
portraiture of what would be regarded as the most honourable distinction in 
the hospitality and piety of the East. At the same time it is a beautiful 
description of piety and its effects eee and of the respect shown to 
wisdom, virtue, and bencvolenee, in all ages. 


1. Moreover, Job continued his parable. See notes on ch. xxvii. 1. 
It is probable that Job had paused to see if any one would attempt a 
reply. As his friends were silent, he resumed his remarks and went 
into a more full statement of his sufferings. The fact that Job more 
than once paused in his addresses to give his friends an opportunity 
to speak, and that they were silent when they seemed called upon to 
vindicate their former sentiments, was what particularly aroused the 
wrath of Elihu, and induced him to answer, ch. xxxii. 2—6. 

2. Oh that I were. Heb., “ Who will give?” a common mode of 
expressing a wish. Comp. ch. vi. 8; xi. 5; xiii. 5; xxiii. 3. T As 
in months past. Oh that I could recall my former prosperity, and be as 
I was when I enjoyed the protection and favour of God. Probably 
one object of this wish was, that his friends might see from what a 
state of honour and happiness he had been brought down. They 
complained of him as impatient. He may have designed to show 
them that his lamentations were not unreasonable, when it was borne 
in mind from what a state of prosperity he had been taken, and to 
what a condition of woe he had been brought. He, therefore, goes 
into this extended deseription of his former happiness, and dwells 
particularly upon the good which he was enabled then to do, and 
the respect which was shown him as a publie benefactor, A passage 
strikingly similar to this oeeurs in Virgil, Ain. viii. 560: 


O mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos! 
Qualis eram, cùm primam aciem Præneste sub ipsa 
Stravi, seutorumque incendi victor acervos. 


“Oh would kind heaven my strength and youth recall, 
Such as I was beneath Preneste’s wall; 
There where I made the foremost foes retire, 
And set whole heaps of eonquered shields on fire !”’ 
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3 When his ‘candle shined | 4 As I was in the days of my 
upon my head, and when by his | youth, when the secret of God 
light I ° walked through dark- | was upon my tabernacle ; 
ness 5 lor, lamp. e Psa, 23. 4. f Psa. 25, 14. 


3 When his lamp shone over my head, 

And when by aa light I walked through darkness! 
4 As I was in the days of my strength, 

When God abode in my tent as a friend! 


3. When his candle shined upon my head, Marg., or, lamp. Comp. 
notes, ch. xviii. 6. It was remarked in the note on that place, that 
it was common to have lamps or lights always burning in a house or 
tent. When Job speaks of the lamps shining on his head, the allusion 
is probably to the custom of suspending a lamp from the ceiling—« 
custom which prevails among the wealthy Arabs.—Scott, Virgil 
speaks of a similar thing in the palace of Dido: 


—Dependent lychni laqnearibns anreis 
Incensi. An. i. 726. 
“í From gilded roofs depending lamps display 
Nocturnal beams that imitate the day.” —Dryden. 


See also Lucretius, ii. 24. Indeed, the custom is common every- 
where; and the image is a beautiful illustration of the Divine favour 
—of light and happiness imparted by God, the great source of blessed- 
ness from above. The Hebrew word rendered “shined” (iwy) has 
been the occasion of some perplexity in regard to its form. According 
to Ewald, Heb. Gram. p. 471, and Gesenius, Lex., it is the Hiphil 
form of 5y7—1to shine, the He preformative being dropped. The sense 
is, “In his causing the light to shine,” Others suppose that it is the 
infinitive of Kal, with a pleonastic suffix; meaning ‘‘ when it shined,” 
i. e. the light. The sense is essentially the same. Comp. Schultens 
and Rosenmiiller in loco. YF And when by his light. Under his 
guidance and direction. { I walked through darkness. ‘‘ Here is 
reference probably to the fires or other lights which were carried 
before the caravans in their nightly travels through the deserts,’’— 
Noyes. The meaning is, that God afforded him protection, instruction, 
and guidance. In places and on subjects that would have been 
otherwise dark, he counselled and led him, He enjoyed the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine favour; his understanding was enlightened, and 
he was enabled to comprehend subjects that would have been other- 
wise perplexing and difficult. He refers, probably, to the inquiries 
about the Divine government and administration, and to the questions 
that came before him as a magistrate or an umpire—questions that 
he was enabled to determine with wisdom. 

4. As I was in the days of my youth, The word here rendered youth 
(Fh), properly means autumn—from HW, to pluck, pull, as being the 
time when fruits are gathered. ‘Then it means that which is mature; 
and the meaning here is probably mature or manly—* As I was in the 
days of my ripeness ;’’ that is, of my vigour or strength. The whole 
passage shows that it does not mean youth, for he goes on to describe 
the honour and respect shown to him when in mature life. So the 
Septuagint —"Ore uny émBpibwy é50bs—‘* When I made heavy, or 


laded my ways,” an expression referring to autumn as being laden 
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5 When the Almighty was 6 When £ I washed my steps 
yet with me, when my children | with butter, and the rock 
were about me ; poured ‘me out rivers of oil; 

g Deut, 33. 24, 1 with me, 
5 When the Almighty was yet with me, 
And my children were round about me! 
6 When I washed my steps in cream, 
And the rock poured me out rivers of oil. 


with fruit. So we speak of the spring, the autumn, and the winter 
of life, and by the autumn denote the maturity of vigour, experience, 
and wisdom. So the Greeks used the word érdépa, Pindar, Isthm. 2, 
7,8; Nem. 5, 10, Auschyl. Suppl. 1005, 1022. So Ovid: 


Excipit Autumnus posito fervore juvente 

Maturus, mitisque inter juvenemque senemque : 

Temperie medius, sparsis per tempora canis. 

Inde senilis hiems tremulo venit horrida passu. 

Aut spoliata suos, aut, quos habet, alba capillos. 

Metam. 15. 200. 

The wish of Job was, that he might be restored to the vigour of 
mature life, and to the influence and honours which he had then; or 
rather, perhaps, it was that they might have a view of what he was 
then, that they might see from what a height he had fallen, and what 
cause he had of complaint and grief. T Ihen the secret of God was 
upon my tabernacle, The meaning of this language is not clear, and 
considerable variety has obtained in the interpretation. The LXX. 
render it, ‘“ When God watched over—émoxoniy éroretro—my house.” 
Vulg., ‘ When God was secretly in my tabernacle.” Noyes, ‘‘ When 
God was the friend of my tent,” Coverdale renders the whole, “As 
I stood when I was wealthy and had enough; when God prospered 
my house.” Umpbreit, “Als noch traulich Gott in meinem Zette 
weilte— When God remained cordially in my tent.’ Herder, 
“ When God took counsel with me in my tent.” The word rendered 
secret (50), means a couch or cushion on which one reclines, and then 
a divan, or circle of friends sitting together in consultation. See the 
word explained in the notes on ch. xv. 8. The idea here probably is, 
that God came into his tent or dwelling asa friend, and that Job was, 
as it were, admitted to the secrecy of his friendship and to an 
acquaintance with his plans. 

5. When the Almighty was yet with me. Job regarded God as 
withdrawn from him. He now looked back with deep interest to the 
time when he dwelt with him, 

6. When I washed my steps with butter. On the word rendered 
butter, see notes on Isa. vii. 15. It properly means curdled milk. 
Umbreit renders it, Sahne—cream. Noyes, milk; and so Wemyss. 
The LXX., “ When my ways flowed with butter’’—fouripy. So 
Coverdale, “ When my ways ran over with butter.” Herder, “And 
where I went a stream of milk flowed on.” ‘The sense may be, that 
cream or butter was so plenty that he was able to make use of it for 
the most common purposes—even for that of washing his feet. That 
butter was sometimes used for the purpose of anointing the feet— 

robably for comfort and health—as oil was for the head, is mentioned 

y Oriental travellers. Hasselquist (Travels in Palestine, p. 58), 
speaking of the ceremonies of the priests at Magnesia on Holy 
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7 When I went out to the | I prepared my seat in the 
gate through the city, when ' street! 


7 When I went forth to the gate through the city, 
And prepared my seat in the public place, 


Thursday, says, ‘‘ The priest washed and dried the feet, and afterwards 
besmeared them with butter, which it was alleged was made from the 
first milk of a young cow.” Bruce says that the king of Abyssinia 
daily anointed his head with butter. Burder, in Rosenmiiller’s alte 
u. neue Morgenland, zz loc. It is possible that this use of butter was 
as ancient as the time of Job, and that he here alludes to it; but it 
seems more probable that the image is designed to denote superfluity 
or abundance; and that whege he trod, streams of milk or cream flowed 
-—so abundant was it round him. The word rendered steps (o>) 
does not properly denote the feet, but the tread, the going, the stepping. 
This sense corresponds with that of the other member of the paral- 
lelism. T And the rock poured me out rivers of oil. Marg., with me. 
The idea is, that the very rock near which he stood seemed to pour 
forth oil. Instead of water gushing out, such seemed to be the 
abundance with which he was blessed, that the very rock poured out 
a running stream of oil. Oil was of great value among the Orientals. 
It was used as an article of food, for light, for anointing the body, and 
as a valuable medicine. To say, then, that one had abundance of oil, 
was the same as to say that he had ample means of comfort and of 
luxury. Perhaps by the word rock here, there is an allusion to the 
places where olives grew. It is said that those which produced the 
best oil grew upon rocky mountains. There may be, also, an allusion 
to this in Deut. xxxii. 13: “He made him to suck honey out of the 
rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.’’ Prof. Lee, and some others, 
however, understand here by the rock, the press where oil was 
ele from olives, and which it is supposed was sometimes made 
of stone. 

7. When I went out to the gate. The gate of a city was a place of 
public concourse, and where courts were usually held. Job speaks 
here as a magistrate, and of the time when he went forth to sit as a 
judge, to try causes. T When T prepared my seat in the street. That 
is, to sit as a judge. The seat or tribunal was placed in the street, in 
the open air, before the gate of the city, where great numbers might 
be convened, and hear and see justice done. The Arabs, to this day, 
hold their courts of justice in an open place, under the heavens, as in 
a field or a market-place. Norden’s Travels in Egypt, ii. 140. ‘There 
has been, however, great variety of opinion in regard to the meaning 
of this verse. Schultens enumerates no less than ten different inter- 
pretations of the passage. Herder translates it, 


“ When from my house I went to the assembly, 
And spread my carpet in the place of meeting.” 


Prof. Lee translates it, “ When I went forth from the gate to the 

pulpit, and prepared my seat in the broad place.’’ He supposes that 

Job refers to occasions when he addressed the people, and to the 

respect which was shown him then. Dr. Good renders it, “As I 

went forth, the city rejoiced at me.’’ It is probable, however, that 

our common version has given the true signification. The word 
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8 The young men saw me, | their mouth. 
and hid themselves; and the 10 'The nobles held their 


aged arose, and stood up. peace, and their tongue cleaved 
9 The princes refrained talk- | to the roof of their mouth. 
ing, and laid their hand on 1 The voice of the nobles was hid, 


8 The young men saw me, and respectfully retired before me, 
And the aged arose, and stood. 
9 The princes refrained from speaking, 
And laid their hand upon their mouth. 
10 The voice of counsellors was silent, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 


rendered city (NWX) is a poetic form for TY, city, but does not fre- 
quently occur. It is found in Prov. viii. 3; ix. 3,14; xi. 11. The 
phrase “upon the city” (Heb. mp), or, “over the city,’ may 
refer to the fact that the gate was in an elevated place, or that it was 
the chief place, and, as it were, over or at the head of the city. The 
meaning is, that as he went out from his house toward the gate that 
was situated in the most important part of the city, all did him 
reverence. 

8. The young men saw me, and hid themselves, ‘That is, they retired 
as if awed at my presence. They gave place to me, or reverently 
withdrew as I passed along. T And the aged arose, and stood up. 
They not merely rose, but they continued to stand still until I had 
passed by. ‘‘This is a most elegant description, and exhibits most 
correctly the great reverence and respect which was paid, even by the 
old and the decrepit, to the holy man, in passing along the streets, or 
when he sat in public. They not only rose, which in men so old was 
a great mark of distinction, but they stood; and they continued to do 
it, though the attempt was so difficult.””-—Lowth, ‘The whole image 
presents a beautiful illustration of Oriental manners, and of the 
respect paid to a man of known excellence of character and dis- 
tinction, 

9. The princes refrained talking. As a mark of respect, or in awe of 
his presence. And laid their hand on their mouth. To lay the 
finger or the hand on the mouth is everywhere an action expressive 
of silence or respect. Notes, ch. xxi. 5. ‘In one of the subterranean 
vaults of Egypt, where the mummies lie buried, they found in the 
coffin an embalmed body of a woman, before which was placed a 
figure of wood, representing a youth on his knees, laying a finger on 
his mouth, and holding in his other hand a sort of chafing-dish, which 
was placed on his head, and in which, without doubt, had been some 
perfumes.” —Maillet. 

10. The nobles. Marg., ‘ The voice oj 'he nobles was hid,” Lite- 
rally, this may be rendered, ‘as to the vuice, the nobles hid them- 
selves ;”’ or the phrase here employed (sym DTX Ap) may be rendered, 
“the voice of the nobles was hid’’—it being common in the Hebrew 
when two nouns come together, of different numbers and gender, for 
the verb to conform to the latter.— Rosenmuiller, The word “nobles” 
here is to be understood in the sense of counsellors, or men of rank. 
They would now be called Emirs, or Sheiks. T And their tongue 
cleaved to the roof of their mouth. They were so awed by my presence 
that they could not speak. 


CUAPLFER XXIX. 


11 When the car heard me, 
then it blessed * me; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness 
to me: 

12 Because I delivered ‘ the 
poor that cried, and the father- 
less, and him that had none to 
help him. 
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13 The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon 
me: and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. 

14 I è put on righteousness, 
and it clothed me: my judg- 
ment was as a robe and a 
diadem. 


A Luke 4. 22; 11. 27. 


i Psa. 72. 12; Prov. 21. 13; 24. 11, 12. k Isa. 61. 10; Eph. 6. 14. 


11 For the ear heard, and it blessed me; 
And the eye saw, and it bore witness to me. 

12 For I rescued the poor when they cried, 
And the fatherless when there was none to liclp him. 

13 The blessing of him that was ready to perish eame upon me, 
And I caused the heart of the widow to sing with joy. 

- 14 I put on righteousness, and it clothed me ; 

And justice was my robe and diadem. 


ll. When the car heard me. 


ae ee ee 


A personification for “they who 
heard me speak, blessed me.” ‘That is, they commended or praised 
me. T And when the eye saw ine. All who saw me. T Ké gave wit- 
ness to me, That is, the fixed attention to what he said, and the 
admiration which was shown by the eyes of the multitude, were 
witnesses of the respect and honour in which he was held. Gray has 
a beautiful expression similar to this, when he says— 


“ He reads his history in a nation’s eyes.” 


12. Because I delivered the poor that cried. This is spoken of himself 
as a magistrate or judge—for the whole description relates to that. 
The meaning is, that when the poor man, who had no means of 
employing counsel, brought his cause before him, he heard him and 
delivered him from the grasp of the oppressor. He never made an 
appeal to him in vain. Comp. Prov. xxi. 13; xxiv. 11,12. T And 
the fatherless. The orphan who brought his cause before him. He 
became the patron and protector of those whose natural protectors— 
their parents—had been removed by death. Comp. notes on Isa. i. 17. 
T And him that had none to help him. The poor man who had no 
powerful patron. Job says that, as a magistrate, he particularly 
regarded the cause of such persons, and saw that justice was done 
them—a beautiful image of the administration of justice in patriarchal 
times. ‘This is the sense in which our translators understood this. 
But the parallelism seems rather to require that this should be applied 
to the fatherless who had no one to aid him, and the Hebrew, by 
understanding the conjunctive 1 as meaning when, will bear this con- 
Seen So it is understood by Rosenmillcr, Umbreit, Herder, and 
Noyes. 

13. The blessing of him that was ready to perish, etc. Of the man 
who was falsely accused, and who was in danger of being condemned, 
or of him who was exposed to death by poverty and want. T And I 
caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. By becoming her patron and 
friend; by vindicating her cause, and saving her from the oppressive 
exactions of others, Comp. Isa. i. 17. 

14. I put on righteousness. Or justice—as a magistrate, and in all 
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15 I was eyes’ to the blind, | not I searched out. 
and feet was I to the lame. 17 And I brake the ‘jaws of 
16 I wasa father to the poor: | the wicked, and ?plucked the 
and ” the cause which I knew | spoil vut of his teeth. 
Numb. 10.31. m Prov. 29, 7. 1 jaw-teeth, or grinders. 2 cast. 


15 I was eyes to the blind, 

And feet was I to the lame. 
16 I was a father to the poor, 

And the cause of the unknown I searched out. 
17 And I broke the teeth of the wicked, 

And from their tecth I plucked away the spoil. 


his transactions with his fellow-men, It is common to compare moral 
conduct or traits of character with various articles of apparel. Comp. 
notes on Isa, xi, 5; lxi. 10. T And it clothed me. It was my cover- 
ing; I was adorned with it. So we speak of being “clothed with 
humility ;’’ and so, also, of the “garments of salvation.” {J My 
judgment, Or rather justice—particularly as a magistrate, 1 Was 
as a robe. The word robe (rp) denotes the mantle or outer garment 
that is worn by an Oriental. It constitutes the most elegant part of 
his dress. Notes on Isa, vi. 1. The idea is, that his strict justice 
was to him what the full flowing robe was in apparel. It was that 
for which he was best known; that by which he was distinguished, 
as one would be by an elegant and costly robe. T And a diadem. 
Or turban. The word here used (7[?2) is from Ħ?}¥, to roll, or wind 
around, and is applied to the turban, because it was thus wound 
around the head. Itis applied to the mitre of the high priest (Zech. 
iii. 5), and may also be to a diadem or crown. It more properly here, 
however, denotes the turban, which in the East is an essential part of 
dress, ‘The idea is, that he was fully clad or adorned with justice. 

15. I was eyes to the blind. An exceedingly beautiful expression, 
whose meaning is obvious. He became their counsellor and guide. 
| And feet was Ito the lame. I assisted them, and became their bene- 
factor. I did for them, in providing a support, what they would have 
done for themselves if they had been in sound health, 

16. I was a father to the poor, I took them under my protection, 
and treated them as if they were my own children. T And the cause 
which I knew not I searched out, This is according to the interpreta- 
tion of Jerome. But the more probable meaning is, ‘‘the cause of 
him who was unknown to me, that is, of the stranger, I searched out.” 
So Rosenmiiller, Herder, Umbreit, and Good. According to this the 
sense is, that, as a magistrate, he gave particular attention to the cause 
of the stranger, and investigated it with care. It is possible that Job 
here designs specifically to reply to the charge brought against him 
by Eliphaz in ch. xxii. 6, seq. The duty of showing particular atten- 
tion to the stranger is often inculcated in the Bible, and was regarded 
as essential to a character of uprightness and piety among the 
Orientals. 

17. And I brake the jaws of the wieked. Marg., ‘‘jaw-teeth, or grinders.” 
The Hebrew word niyina—the same, with the letters transposed, as 
mynya—is from yn), to d’te—and means the biters, the grinders, the 
teeth. It is not used to denote the jaw. The image here is taken 
from wild beasts, with whom Job compares the wicked, and says that 
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18 Then * I said, I shall die | in my nest, and I shall multiply 
n Psa. 30. 6. | my days as the sand. 


18 Then said I, “ I shall die in my nest; 
“I shall multiply my days as the sand.” 


a 


he rescued the helpless from their grasp, as he would a lamb from a 
lion or wolf. T And plueked. Marg., cast. The margin is a literal 
translation ; but the idea is, that he violently seized the spoil or prey 
which the wicked had taken, and by force tore it from him. 

18. Then I said. So prosperous was I, and so permanent seemed 
my sources of happiness. I saw no reason why all this should not 
continue, and why the same respect and honour should not attend me 
to the grave, T I shall die in my nest. I shall remain where I am, 
and in my present comforts, while I live. I shall then die surrounded 
by my family and friends, and encompassed with honours, A nest is 
an image of quietness, harmlessness, and comfort. So Spenser speaks 
of a nest: 


Fayre bosome! fraught with virtue’s richest tresure, 
The neast of love, the lodging of delight, 
The bowre of bliss, the paradise of pleasure.—Sonnet Ixxvi. 


The image here expresses the firm hope of a long life, and of a peace- 
ful and tranquil death. The LXX. render it, “ My age shall grow old 
like the trunk of a palm tree’’—oréAexos poivixos—I shall live long. 
Comp. Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. lib. vi. e. v. p. 820, for the reason of 
this translation. T And I shall multiply my days as the sand. Herder 
renders this, ‘the Phoenix ;”’ and observes that the Pheenix is obvi- 
ously intended here, only, through a double sense of the word, the 
figure of the bird is immediately changed for that of the palm-tree. 
The Rabbins generally understand by the word here rendered “ sand” 
(im) the Phenix—a fabulous bird, much celebrated in ancient times. 
Rabbi Osaia, in the book Bereshith Rabba, or Commentary on Genesis, 
says of this bird, “that all animals obeyed the woman [in eating the 
forbidden fruit] except one bird only, by the name of hm Ahul, con- 
cerning which it is said in Job, ‘I will multiply my days as the rm 
Ahul?” Rabbi Jannai adds to this, that ‘this bird lives a thousand 
years, and in the end of the thousand years a fire goes forth from its 
nest and burns it up, but there remains, as it were, an egg, from which 
again the members grow, and it rises to life.” Comp.-Nonnus in 
Dionys., lib. xl.; Martial, Claudian, and others, in Bochart, Hieroz. 
P. ii. lib. vi. c. v. pp. 818—825. But the more correct rendering is, 
doubtless, the common one, and it is usual in the Seriptures to denote 
a great, indefinite number, by the sand, Gen. xxii. 17; Judg. vii. 
12; Ifabak.i.9. A comparison similar to this occurs in Ovid, Metam. 
lib. xiv. 136, seq. : 


ı Ego pulveris hausti 
Ostendens cumulum, quot haberet corpora pulvis, 
Tot mihi natales contingere vana rogavi. 


The meaning is, that he supposed his days would be very numerous. 
Such were his expectations—expectations so soon to be disappointed. 
Such was his condition—a condition so soon to be reversed. The 
very circumstances in which he was placed were fitted to beget a too 
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19 My root was ‘spread out | 20 My glory was *fresh in 
by the waters, and the dew lay | me, and my ° bow was *renewed 
all night upon my branch. in my hand. 

i opened, 2 new. o Gen. 49. 24. 3 changed. 
19 My root was exposed to the waters, 
The dew lay all night on my branches. 
20 My glory was fresh in me, 
And my bow gathered strength in my hand. 


confident expectation that his prosperity would continue; and the 
subsequent dealings of God with him should lead all who are in 
similar circumstances not to confide in the stability of their comforts, 
or to suppose that their prosperity will be uninterrupted. It is difi- 
cult, when encompassed with friends and honours, to realize that there 
ever will be reverses; it is difficult to keep the mind from confiding 
in them as if they must be permanent and secure, 

19. My root was spread out by the waters, Marg. as the Hebrew, 
opened, The meaning is, that it was spread abroad or extended far, 
so that the moisture of the earth had free access to it; or it was like 
a tree planted near a stream, whose root ran down to the water. This 
is an image designed to denote great prosperity. In the East such an 
image would be more striking than with us. Here green, large, and 
beautiful trees are so common as to excite little or no attention. In 
such a country as Arabia, however, where general desolation exists, 
such a tree would be a most beautiful object, and a most striking 
image of prosperity. Comp. De Wette on Psa. i. 3. T And the dew 
lay all night upon my branch. In the absence of rain—which seldom 
falls in deserts—the scanty vegetation is dependent on the dews that 
fall at night. Those dewsare often very abundant. Volney (Travels, 
i, 51) says, “ We, who are inhabitants of humid regions, cannot well 
understand how a country can be productive without rain; but in 
Egypt, the dew, which falls copiously in the night, supplies the place 
of rain,” See also Shaw’s Travels, p. 379: “To the same cause also 
[the violent heat of the day], succeeded afterwards by the coldness of 
the night, we may attribute the plentiful dews, and those thick, 
offensive mists, one or other of which we had every night too sensible 
a proof of. The dews particularly (as we had the heavens only for 
our covering) would frequently wet us to the skin.” The sense here 
is, as a tree standing on the verge of a river, and watered each night 
by copious dews, appears beautiful and flourishing, so was my con- 
dition. The LXX., however, render this, ‘‘ And the dew abode at 
night on my harvest” —xal Spdcos abdtcOjcerat èv Te Oepicug pov. So 
the Chaldee—"1zn2 my woo}. A thought similar to the one in this 
passage occurs in a Chinese Ode, translated by Sir William Jones, in 
his works, vol. ii. p. 351: 

Vide illius aque rivum 
Virides arundines jucundé Juxuriant ! 
Sic est decorus virtutibus PRINCEPS NOSTER! 
“Seest thou yon stream, around whose banks 
The green reeds crowd in joyous ranks? 
In nutrient virtue and in grace, 
Such is the Prinoe that rules our race.’—Dr. Good. 


20. My glory was fresh in me, Marg., new. “As we say, the man 
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21 Unto me men gave car, 22 After my words they 
and waited, and Kept silence at | spake not again; and my speech 
my counsel. dropped upon them. 


21 To me men gave ear and waited, 
And were silent at my counsel. 

22 After my words they made no reply, 
And my speech dropped upon them. 


shall not overdive himself.’’—Umbreit. The idea is, that he was not 
exhausted; he continued in vigour and strength. ‘The image is pro- 
bably taken from that suggested in the previous verse—from a tree, 
whose beauty and vigour were continued by the waters, and by the 
dew that lay on its branches. T And my dow, An emblem of vigour 
and strength. The ancients fought with the bow, and hence a man 
who was able to keep his bow constantly drawn, was an image of 
undiminished and unwearied vigour. Comp. Gen. xlix. 24; ‘ But 
his bow abode in strength. 1T Was renewed in my hand. Marg. as in 
Heb., changed. The meaning is, that it constantly renewed its 
strength. The idea is taken from a tree, which changes by renewing 
its leaves, beauty, and vigour, Isa. ix. 10; comp. Job xiv. 7. The 
sense is, that his bow gathered strength in his hand. ‘The figure is 
very common in Arabic poctry, many specimens of which may be 
seen in Schultens iz doco. 

21. Unto me men gave ear. Job here returns to the time when he 
sat in the assembly of counsellors, and to the respectful attention 
which was paid to all that he said, They listened when he spake ; 
they waited for him to speak before they gave their opinion ; and they 
were then silent. They neither interrupted him nor attempted a 
reply. 

5D, After my words they spake not again. The highest proof which 
could be given of deference. So full of respect were they that they 
did not dare to dispute him; so sagacious and wise was his counsel 
that they were satisfied with it, and did not presume to suggest any 
other. T And my speech dropped upon them, ‘That is, like the dew or 
the gentle rain. Soin Dent. xxxii. 2; 


My doctrine shall drop as the rain ; 

My speech shall distil as the dew, 

As the small rain upon the tender herb, 
And as the showers upon the grass. 


So Homer speaks of the eloquence of Nestor: 
Tod kal ard yAdoons péAtTos yAuKiwy péev avd}. 
“Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d.””— Pope. 
So Milton, speaking of the eloquence of Belial, says: 


— Though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. Par. Lost, b. ii. 


The comparison in the Scriptures of words of wisdom or persuasion 
is sometimes derived from honey, that drops or gently falls from the 
comb. Thus in Prov, v. 3: 


For the lips of a strange woman drop as an honey-comb, 
And her mouth is smoother than oil. 
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23 And they waited for me 24 Jf I laughed on them, 
as for the rain; and they opened | they believed 2¢ not; and the 
their mouth wide as for the | light of my countenance they 
latter rain. east not down. 


23 And they waited for me as for the rain; 
And they opened their mouths wide as for the latter rain. 
24 Did I smile upon them, they confided not [in their plans], 
And the light of my countenance they could not cast down. 


So in Cant. iv. 11: 


Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honey-comb; 
Honey and ie are under thy tongue. A 


23. And they waited for me as for the rain. That is, as the dry and 
thirsty earth waits for the rain, This is a continuation of the beau- 
tiful image commenced in the previous verse, and conveys the idea 
that his counsel was as necessary in the assemblies of men, as the rain 
was to give growth to the seed and beauty to the landscape. T And 
they opened their mouth wide. Expressive of earnest desire. Comp. 
Psa. cxix. 131: “I opened my mouth and panted.” T As for the 
latter rain. The early and the latter rains are frequently spoken of in 
the Scriptures, and in Palestine and the adjacent regions are both 
necessary to the harvest. The early or autumnal rains commence 
in the latter half of October, or the beginning of November, not sud- 
denly, but by degrees, so as to give the husbandman an opportunity 
to sow his wheat and barley. The rains come mostly from the west 
or south-west, continuing for two or three days at a time, and falling 
especially during the nights. During the months of November and 
December they continue to fall heavily; afterwards they return only 
at longer intervals, and are less heavy; but at no period during the 
winter do they entirely cease to occur. Rain continues to fall more 
or less during the month of March, but it is rare after that period, 
The latter rains denote those which fall in the month of March, and 
which are so necessary in order to bring forward the harvest, which 
ripens early in May or June. If those rains fail, the harvest matce- 
rially suffers, and hence the expressions in the Scriptures, that the 
husbandman waits for that rain. Comp. James v. 7; Prov. xvi. 15. 
The expression ‘‘the early and the latter rain” seems, unless some 
material change has occurred in Palestine, not to imply that zo rain 
fell in the interval, but that those rains were usually more copious, or 
were especially necessary, first for sowing, and then for bringing for- 
ward the harvest. In the interval between the “latter” and the 
“ early” rains—between March and October—rain never falls, and the 
sky is usually serene. See Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. ii. 
pp. 96—100. The meaning here is, that they who were assembled in 
counsel earnestly desired Job to speak, as the farmer desires the rain 
that will bring forward his crop. 

24, If I laughed on them, they believed it not. There is considerable 
variety in the interpretation of this member of the verse. Dr. Good 
renders it, “ I smiled upon them, and they were gay.” Herder, “If 
I laughed at them, they were not offended.” Coverdale, ‘‘ When I 
laughed, they knew well it was not earnest.” Schultens, ‘TI will 
laugh at them, they are not secure.” But Rosenmiiller (Jun. et 
Trem.), Noyes, and Umbreit accord with the sense given in our common 
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25 I chose out their way, and | the army, as one that comforteth 
sat chief, and dwelt asa king in | the mourners. 
25 I chose out their way, and sat as a chief; 


I dwelt as a king in the midst of an army, 
And as a comforter among mourners. 


translation. The Hebrew literally is, “Should I laugh upon them, 
they did not confide;”’ and, according to Rosenmiiller, the meaning 
is, “Such was the reverence for my gravity, that if at any time I 
relaxed in my severity of manner, they would scarcely believe it, nor 
did they omit any of their reverence towards me, as if familiarity 
with the great should produce contempt.” Grotius explains it to 
mean, ‘‘ Even my jests, they thought, contained something serious.” 
The word here used, however (pm), means not only to laugh or smile 
upon, but to laugh at, or deride, Psa. lii. 8; Job xxx. 1. Comp. 
Job v. 22; xxxix. 7; xviii, 22. It seems to me that the sense is, 
that so great was his influence, that he was able to control them even 
with a smile, without saying a word; that if, when a measure was 
proposed in debate, he should even smile, though he said nothing, 
they would have no confidence in it, but would at once abandon it as 
unwise. No higher influence than this can be well conceived, and 
this exposition accords with the general course of remark, where Job 
traces along the various degrees of his influence till he comes to this, 
the highest of them all. M And the light of my countenance they cast 
not down, His smile of favour on an undertaking, or his smile at the 
weakness or want of wisdom of anything proposed, they could not 
resist. It settled the matter. They had not power by their argu- 
ments or moral courage to resist him even if he did not say a word, 
or even to change the aspect of his countenance. A look, a token of 
approbation or disapprobation from him, was enough, 

25. I chose out their way, ‘Thatis, I became their guide and counsellor, 
Rosenmiller and Noyes explain this as meaning, ‘“ When Icame among 
them ;’” that is, when I chose to go in their way, or in their midst. But 
the former interpretation better agrees with the Hebrew and with the 
connexion. Job is speaking of the honours shown to him, and one 
of the highest which he could receive was to be regarded as a leader, 
and to have such respect shown to his opinions that he was even 
allowed to select the way in which they should go; that is, that his 
counsel was implicitly followed. 4 And sat chief. Heb., “sat head.” 
He was at the head of their assemblies. T And dwelt as a king in the 
army. As aking, surrounded by a multitude of troops, all of whom 
were subservient, to his will, and whom he could command at plea- 
sure. It is not to be inferred from this that Job was a king, or that 
he was at the head of a nation. The idea is, merely, that the same 
respect was shown to him which is to a monarch at the head of an 
army. T As one that comforteth the mourners. In time of peace I 
was their counsellor, and in time of war they looked to me for direc- 
tion, and in time of affliction they came to me for consolation. There 
were no classes which did not show me respect, and there were no 
honours which they were not ready to heap on me, 

It may seem, perhaps, that in this chapter there is a degree of self- 
eommendation and praise altogether inconsistent with that conscious- 
ness of deep unworthiness which a truly pious:man should have. 
How, it may be asked, can this spirit be consistent with reAgion#? 
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Can a man who has any proper sense of the depravity of his heart, 
speak thus in commendation of his own righteousness, and recount 
with such apparent satisfaction his own good deeds? Would not 
true piety be more distrustful of self, and be less disposed to magnify 
its own doings? And is there not here a recalling to recollection of 
former honours, in a manner which shows that the heart was more 
attached to them than that of a man whose hope is in heaven should 
be? It may not be possible to vindicate Job in this respect altogether, 
nor is it necessary for us to attempt to prove that he was entirely per- 
fect. We are to remember, also, the age in which he lived; we are 
not to measure what he said and did by the knowledge which we 
have, and the clearer light which shines upon us. We are to bear in 
recollection the circumstances in which he was placed, and perhaps 
we shall find in them a mitigation of what seems to us to exhibit 
such a spirit of self-reliance, and which looks so much like the linger- 
ing love of the honours of this world. Particularly, we may recall 
the following considerations : 

(1.) He was vindicating himself from charges of enormous guilt 
and hypocrisy. To meet these charges, he runs over the leading 
events of his life, and shows what had been his general aim and pur- 
pose. He reminds them, also, of the respect and honour which had 
been shown him by those who best knew him—by the poor, the 
needy, the inhabitants of his own city, the people of his own tribe. 
To vindicate himself from the severe charges which had been alleged 
against him, it was not improper thus to advert to the general course 
of his life, and to refer to the respect in which he had been held. 
Who could know him better than his neighbours? Who could be 
better witnesses than the poor whom he had relieved; and the lame, 
the blind, the sorrowful, whom he had comforted? Who could better 
testify to his character than they who had followed his counsel in 
times of perplexity and danger? Who would be more competent 
witnesses than the mourners whom he had comforted? 

(2.) It was a main object with Job to show the greatness of his 
distress and misery, and for this purpose he went into an extended 
statement of his former happiness, and especially of the respect which 
had been shown him. This he contrasts beautifully with his present 
condition, and the colours of the picture are greatly heightened by 
the contrast. In forming our estimate of this chapter, we should 
take this object into the account, and should not charge him with a 
design to magnify his own righteousness, when his main purpose was 
only to exhibit the extent and depth of his present woes. 

(8.) It is not improper for a man to speak of his former prosperity 
and happiness in the manner in which Job did. He does not speak 
of himself as having any merit, or as relying on this for salvation, 
He distinctly traces it all to God (vers. 2—d), and says that it was 
because he blessed him that he had enjoyed these comforts. It was 
not an improper acknowledgment of the mercies which he had re- 
ceived from his hand, and the remembrance was fitted to excite his 
gratitude. And although there may seem to us something like parade 
and ostentation in thus dwelling on former honours, and recounting 
what he had done in days that were past, yet we should remember 
how natural it was for him, in the circumstances of trial in which he 
then was, to revert to past scenes, and to recall the times of pros- 
perity, and the days when he enjoyed the favour of God. 

(4.) It may be added, that few men have ever lived to whom this 
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CHAPTER XXX. whose fathers I would have 
UT now they that are young- | disdained to have set with the 
er than I have mein derision, | dogs of my flock. 
1 of fewer days. 


1 But now they who are eee than I have me in derision, 
Whose fathers I would have disdained to set with the dogs of my flock. 


description would be applicable. It must have required uncommon 
and very remarkable worth to have made it proper for him thus to 
speak, and to be able to say all this so as not to be exposed to con- 
tradiction. ‘The description is one of great beanty, and presents a 
lovely picture of patriarchal piety, and of the respect which then was 
shown to eminent virtue and worth. It is an illustration of the respect, 
that wild be, and that ought to be, shown to one who is upright in his 
dealings with men, benevolent towards the poor and the helpless, and 
steady in his walk with God. 


—= 5 


i ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXX. 


TuE design of Job in this chapter is, to contrast his condition at the time 
when he spake it with his former happiness and prosperity. The afflictions 
which he describes are mainly those which result from the want of respect 
and honour which he had formerly enjoyed. He begins by saying (vers. 
1—11) that the most vile and abject of society now treated him with dis- 
respect and irreverence—the very outcasts and dregs of mankind now made 
him their song. He then goes on to say (vers. 12—14) that the youths, 
instead of showing him the respect and reverence which they had onee done, 
now joined with others in adding to his calamities. He then (vers. 15—19) 
adverts to the depth of his bodily sufferings, and to the painful and loath- 
some nature of the disease which had come upon him. He says (vers. 
20—24) that he cried in vain to God, and that he felt assured that he meant 
to bring him down to death. In the conclusion of the chapter (vers 25—381) 
he says that notwithstanding he had shown compassion to the poor, and had 
as a consequence looked for some token of the Divine favour and approbation, 
yet nothing but calamity came, and he was now plunged in the deepest 
distress; he was a brother to dragons, and a companion to owls, 


1. But now they that are younger than I, Marg., of fewer days. It 
is not probable that Job here refers to his three friends. It is not 
possible to determine their age with accuracy; but, in ch, xy. 10, they 
claim that there were with them old and very aged men, much older 
than the father of Job. ‘Though that place may possibly refer not to 
themselves but to those who held the same opinions with them, yet 
none of those who engaged in the discussion, except Elihu (ch. xxxii, 
6), are represented as young men. They were the contemporaries of 
Job; men who are ranked as his friends; and men who showed that 
they had had opportunities for long and careful observation, The 
reference here, therefore, is to the fact that while, in the days of his 
prosperity, even the aged and the honourable rose up to do him 
reverence, now he was the object of contempt even by the young and 
the worthless. The Orientals would feel this much. It was among 
the chief virtues with them to show respect to the aged, and their 
sensibilities were peculiarly keen in regard to any indignity shown to 
them by the young. T Whose fathers I would have disdained. Who 
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2 Yea, whereto might the 3 For want and famine they 
strength of their hands profit | were ‘solitary; fleeing into the 
me, in whom old age was | wilderness *in former time deso- 
perished ? late and waste. 

lor, dark as the night. 2 yesternight. 


2 Yet the strength of their hands, what is it to me, 
In whom vigour is perished ? 

3 On account of hunger and famine they are wholly emaciated; 
Gnawing in the wilderness— 
In the shades of desolation and waste. 


are the children of the lowest and most degraded of the community. 
How deep the calamity to be so fallen as to be the subject of derision 
by such men! T To have set with the dogs of my flock. To have 
associated with my dogs in guarding my flock. ‘That is, they were 
held in less esteem than his dogs. ‘This was the lowest conceivable 
point of debasement. The Orientals had no language that would 
express greater contempt of any one than to call him a dog. Comp. 
Deut. xxiii. 18; 1 Sam. xvii. 43; xxiv. 14,; 2 Sam. iii. 38; ix. $; 
xvi. 9; 2 Kings viii. 13; note, Isa. lxvi. 3. 

2. Yea, whereto might the strength of their hands profit me. ‘There 
has been much difference of opinion respecting the meaning of this 
passage. The general sense is clear. Job means to describe those 
who were reduced by poverty and want, and who were without 
respectability or home, and who had no power in any way to affect 
him, He states that they were so abject and worthless as not to be 
worth his attention; but even ¢his fact is intended to show how low 
he was himself reduced, since even the most degraded ranks in life 
did not show any respect to one who had been honoured by princes. 
The Vulgate renders this, ‘“ The strength—virtws—of whose hands is 
to me as nothing, and they are regarded as unworthy of life.” The 
LXX., “ And the strength of their hands, what is it to me? Upon 
whom perfection—oavyréAcia—has perished.” Coverdale, “The power 
and strength of their hands might do me no good, and as for their age, 
it is spent and passed away without any profit.’’ The literal transla- 
tion is, “Even the strength of their hands, what is it tome?’ ‘The 
meaning is, that their power was not worth regarding, They were 
abject, feeble, and reduced by hunger—poor emaciated creatures, who 
could do him neither good nor evil. Yet this fact did not make him 
feel less the indignity of being treated by such vagrants with scorn. 
q m whom old age was perished. Or rather, in whom vigour, or the 
power of accomplishing anything, has ceased. The word mp Aelahh, 
means completion, or the act or power of finishing or completing 
anything. Then it denotes old age—age as finished or completed, 
Job v. 26, Here it means the maturity or vigour which would 
enable a man to complete or accomplish anything; and the idea is, 
that in these persons this had utterly perished. Reduced by hunger 
and want, they had no power of effecting anything, and were un- 
worthy of regard. ‘The word here used occurs only in this book in 
Hebrew (ch. v. 26; xxx. 2), but it is common in Arabic, where it 
refers to the wrinkles, the wanness, and the austere aspect of the counte- 
nance, especially in age. See Castells Lex. 

3. For want and famine. By hunger and poverty their strength is 
wholly exhausted, and they are among the miserable outcasts of 
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4 Who cut up mallows by the | their meat. 
bushes, and juniper roots for 


4 Who pluck up the salt-wort among the bushes, 
And the root of the Retem is their food. 


society. In order to show the depth to which he himself has sunk 
in public estimation, Job goes into a description of the state of these 
miserable wretches, and says that he was treated with contempt by 
the very scum of society, by those who were reduced to the most 
abject wretchedness, and who wandered in the deserts, subsisting on 
roots, without clothing, shelter, or home, and who were chased away 
by the respectable portion of the community as if they were thieves 
and robbers. The description is one of great power, and presents a 
sad picture of his own condition. “They were solitary, Marg., or 
dark as the night. Heb., whi. This word properly means hard, and 
is applied to a dry, stony, barren soil. In Arabic it means a hard 
rock.—Umbreit, In ch. ill, 7, it is applied to a night in which none 
are born, Here it seems to denote a countenance, dry, hard, 
emaciated with hunger. Jerome renders it, steriles. The LXX., 
&yoves—sterile, Prof. Lee, “ Hardly beset.” The meaning is, that 
they were greatly reduced—or dried up—by hunger and want. So 
Umbreit renders it, gantz ausyedorrt—altogether dried up. T Fleeing 
into the wilderness. Into the desert or lonely wastes. That is, they 
fled there to obtain, on what the desert produced, a scanty subsistence. 
Such is the usual explanation of the word rendered flee—?R. But 
the Vulgate, the Syriac, and the Arabic render it gnawing, and this 
is followed by Umbreit, Noyes, Schultens, and Good. According to 
this the meaning is, that they were ‘‘gnawers of the deserts;’’ that 
is, that they lived by gnawing the roots and shrubs which they found 
in the desert. This idea is much more expressive, and agrees with 
the connexion. The word occurs in Hebrew only in this verse and 
in ver. 17, where it is rendered ‘‘my sinews,” but which may more 
appropriately be rendered “my gnawing pains.” In the Syriac and 
Arabic the word means to gnaw or corrode, as the leading significa- 
tion; and as the sense of the word cannot be determined by its usage 
in the Hebrew, it is better to depend on the ancient versions, and on 
its use in the cognate languages. According to this, the idea is, that 
they picked up a scanty subsistence as they could find it, by gnawing 
roots and shrubs in the deserts. T Imn former time, Marg., yester- 
night. The Hebrew word (cay) means, properly, last night; the 
latter part of the preceding day; and then it is nsed to denote night 
or darkness in general. Gesenius supposes that this refers to the 
night of desolation, the pathless desert being strikingly compared by 
the Orientals with darkness. According to this, the idea is not that 
they had gone but yesterday into the desert, but that they went into 
the shades and solitudes of the wilderness, far from the abodes of 
men. The sense then is, “They fled into the night of desolate 
wastes.’ T Desolate and waste. In Hebrew the same word occurs 
in different forms, designed to give emphasis, and*to describe the 
gloom and solitariness of the desert in the most impressive manner, 
We should express the same idea by saying that they hid themselves 
in the shades of the wilderness. 

4. Who cut up maliows, For the purpose of eating. Mallows are 
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common medicinal plants, famous for their emollient or softening 
properties, and the size and brilliancy of their flowers. It is not 
probable, however, that Job referred to what we commonly under- 
stand by the word mallows. It has been commonly supposed that he 
meant a species of plant, called by the Greeks Halimus, a saltish 
plant or salt-wort, growing commonly in the deserts and on poor land, 
and eaten as a salad. The Vulgate renders it simply erbas; the 
LXX., dAqwa—alima. The Hebrew word, according to Umbreit, 
means a common salad of a saltish taste, whose young leaves being 
cooked constituted food for the poorer classes. ‘The Hebrew word 
min malliahh, is from mm meldhh, salt, and properly refers to a 
marine plant or vegetable. T By the bushes. Or, among the bushes; 
that is, that which grew among the bushes of the desert. They 
wandered about in the desert that they might obtain this very humble 
fare. T And juniper roots. The word here rendered “juniper”? (cp 
Rothem), occurs only in this place, and in 1 Kings xix. 4, 5; Psa. 
exx. 4. In each place it is rendered juniper. In 1 Kings it is men- 
tioned as the tree under which Elijah sat down when he fled into 
the wilderness for his life. In Psa. exx. 4 it is mentioned as a 
material for making coals: “Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals 
of juniper.” It is rendered juniper by Jerome, and by the Rabbins. 
The verb (om) occurs in Micah i. 18, where it is rendered bind, and 
means to bind on, to make fast; and probably the plant here referred 
to received its name in some way from the notion of binding—perhaps 
because its long, flexible, and slender twigs were used for binding, or 
for withes. ‘There is no evidence, however, that the juniper is in any 
case intended. It denotes a species of broom—spartium junceum of 
Linn., which grows abundantly in the deserts of Arabia. It is the 
Genista retam of Forskal.—Flora Egypt. Arab. p. 214. It has 
small variegated blossoms, and grows in the water-courses of the 
Wadys. Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Researches, i. 299) says, “The Retem 
is the largest and most conspicuous shrub of these deserts, growing 
thickly in the water-courses and valleys. Our Arabs always selected 
the place of encampment (if possible) in a place where it grew, in 
order to be sheltered by it at night from the wind; and during the 
day, when they often went on in advance of the camels, we found 
them not unfrequently sitting or sleeping under a bush of Retem, to 
protect them from the sun. It was in this very desert, a day’s 
journey from Beersheba, that the prophet Elijah lay down and slept 
beneath the same shrub. ‘The roots are very bitter, and are regarded 
by the Arabs as yielding the best charcoal. The Hebrew name cp 


Rothem, is the same as the present Arabic name.” Burckhardt 
remarks, that he found several Bedawins in the Wady Genne collect- 
ing brushwood, which they burnt into charcoal for the Egyptian 
market, and adds that they preferred for this purpose the thick roots 


of the shrub Rethem— $ which grew there in abundance.—Travels 


in Syria, p. 480. It could have been only those who were reduced to 
the utmost penury and want that could have made use of the roots of 
this shrub for food, and this is doubtless the idea which Job means to 
convey. It is said to have been occasionally used for food by the 
poor. See Gesenius, Lex.; Umbreit in loc., and Schultens. A 
description of the condition of the poor remarkably similar to this 
occurs in Lucan, lib. vi.: 
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5 They were driven forth | valleys, tz 'caves of the earth, 
from among men, (they cried | and 2 the rocks. 


after them as after a thief,) 7 Among the bushes they 
6 To dwell in the cliffs of the | brayed; under the nettles they 
1 holes. were gathered together. 


5 They were driven from among men ; 
They shouted after them as after a thief. 
6 They dwell in horrid valleys, 
In the holes of the earth, and in the rocks. 
7 Among the bushes they brayed, 
Under the thorns they were huddled together. 


Cernit miserabile vulgus 
In pecudum cecidisse cibos, et carpere dumos, 
Et foliis spoliare nemus. 


Biddulph (in the collection of Voyages from the Library of the Earl 
of Oxford, p. 807) says he had seen many poor people in Syria 
gather mallows and clover, and when he had asked them what they 
designed to do with it, they answered that it was for food, They 
cooked and ate them. Herodotus, viii. 115, says that the army of 
Xerxes, after their defeat, when they had consumed all the corn of 
the inhabitants in Thessaly, ‘fed on the natural produce of the earth, 
stripping wild and cultivated trees alike of their bark and leaves, to 
such an extremity of famine were they come.” 

5. They were driven forth from among men. As vagabonds and 
outcasts. They were regarded as unfit to live among the civilized 
and the orderly, and were expelled as nuisances. T (They cried after 
them as after a thief.) The inhabitants of the place where they lived 
drove them out with a loud outcry, as if they were thieves and 
robbers. A class of persons are here described who were mere 
vagrants and plunderers, and who were not allowed to dwell in 
civilized society, and it was one of the highest aggravations of the 
calamities of Job, that he was now treated with derision by such 
outeasts. 

6. To dwell in the cliffs of the valleys. The word here rendered cliffs 
(X) denotes rather orror, or something horrid; and the sense here 
is, that they dwelt in the horror of valleys; that is, in horrid valleys. 
The idea is that of deep and frightful glens, where wild beasts ranged, 
far from the abodes of men, and surrounded by frightful wastes. The 
word rendered valleys (sm) means properly a brook, stream, water- 
course—what is now ealled a wady; a place where the winter torrents 
run, but which is usually dry in summer. See notes on ch. vi. 15. 
{ In caves of the. carth. Marg. as in Heb., holes. Sept., “ Whose 
houses are-—rp@yAai reTpwy—caverns of the rocks;” that is, who are 
Troglodytes. Caves furnished a natural dwelling for the poor and the 
outeast, and it is well known that it was not uncommon in Egypt, 
and in the deserts of Arabia, to oecupy such caves as a habitation. 
See Diod. Sie. lib. iii. xiv. ; and Strabo, lib. xvi. T And in the rocks. 
The caverns of the rocks. Dr. Richardson found a large number of 
such dwellings in the vicinity of Thebes, many of which were large 
and beautifully formed, and sculptured with many curious devices. 
Mr. Rich, also, saw a large number of such caves not far from Mousal, 
—Residence in Koordistan, vol. ii. p. 94. 

7. Among the bushes. Coverdale, ‘‘ Upon the dry heath went they 
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8 They were children of fools, 9 And now 7am I their song; 
yea, children ? of 'base men; | yea, I am their * by-word. 
they were viler than the earth. q Psa. 69. 12; Lam. 3. 14, 63. 

p Psa, 49. 10—13. 1 men of no name. rch. 17.6. 
8 Children of the fool; yea, children of those without a name. 
They were driven out of the land. 


9 And now I am become their song; 
Yea, I am their by-word. 


about crying.” The Hebrew word is the same which occurs in ver. 
4, and means buskes in general. They were heard in the shrubbery 
that grew in the desert. M They brayed—VI2, The Vulgate renders 
this, “They were concealed.” The LXX., “Amidst sweet sounds 
they cry out.” Noyes, ‘They utter their cries.’ The Hebrew word 
properly means to bray. It occurs only here and in ch. vi. 5, where 
it is applied to the ass. ‘The sense here is, that the voices of this 
vagrant and wretched multitude was heard in the desert like the 
braying of asses. T Under the nettles. Dr. Good, “ Under the 
briers.”” Prof. Lee, ‘ Beneath the broom-pea.’’ Noyes, ‘‘ Under the 
thorns.” The Hebrew word "nm hhdrul occurs only here and in 
Zech. ii. 9, and Prov. xxiv. 81, in each of which places it is rendered 
nettles. itis probably derived from = 07, to burn, to glow, and 
is given to nettles from the burning or prickling sensation which they 
produce. Either the word nettles, thistles, or thorns, would suf- 
ficiently answer to its derivation. It does not occur in the Arabic. 
— Castell, Umbreit renders it, unter Dornen—under thorns. T They 
were gathered together, Vul., ‘They accounted it a delicacy to be in 
a thorn-hedge.’’ ‘The word here used (722) means fo add; and then 
to be added or assembled together. The idea is, that they were 
huddled together quite promiscuously in the wild-growing bushes of 
the desert. They had no home; no separate habitation. ‘This de- 
scription is interesting, not only as denoting the depth to which Job 
had been reduced when he was the object of contempt by such 
vagrants, but as illustrative of a state of society existing then. 

8. They were children of fools. The word rendered fools (>a 
Nébal), means (1) stupid, foolish; and (2) abandoned, impious. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 3, 25. Here it means the worthless, the refuse 
of society, the abandoned. ‘They had no respectable parentage. 
Umbreit, “ A brood of infamy.’’ Coverdale, ‘‘ Children of fools and 
villains,” T Children of base men. Marg. as in Hebrew, men of no 
name, They were men of no reputation ; whose ancestors had in no 
way been distinguished ; possibly meaning, also, that they herded 
together as beasts without even a name. i They were viler than the 
earth, Gesenius renders this, “ They are frightened out of the land.” 
The Hebrew word (782) means to chide, to upbraid; and then in 
Niph., to be chidden away, or driven off. The sense is, as an impious 
and low-born race they were driven out of the land, 

9. And now am I their song. See ch. xvii. 6. Comp. Psa. Ixix. 
12, “I was the song of the drunkards.” Lam. iii. 14, “I was a 
derision to all my people, and their song all the day.” The sense is, 
that they made Job and his calamities the subject of low jesting, and 
treated him with contempt. His name and sufferings would be intro- 
duced into their scurrilous songs to give them pith and point, and te 
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10 They abhor me, they flee 11 Because he hath loosed 
far from me, and 'spare not to | my cord, and afflicted me, they 


spit * in my face. have also let loose the bridle 
1 withhold not spitile from. before me. a : 
s Isa. 50,6; Matt. 26. 67; 27. 30. 12 Upon my right hand rise 


10 They abominate me, they stand aloof from me, 
They forbear not to spit before my face! 

11 For they let loose all restraint, and afflict me; 
They also cast off the bridle before me. 

12 On my right hand rises up the low brood; 


show how much they despised him now. 4 Yea, I am their by-word, 
See notes on ch. xvii. 6. 

10. They abhor me. Heb., They regard me as abominable. T They 
flee far from me, Even such an impious and low-born race now will 
have nothing to do with me. They would consider it no honour to 
be associated with me, but keep as far from me as possible. T And 
spare not to spit in my face. Marg., withhold not spittle from. Noyes 
renders this, “ Before my face;’’ and so Luther, Wemyss, Umbreit, 
and Prof. Lee. The Hebrew may mean either to spit i» the face, or 
to spit in the presence of any one. It is quite immaterial which inter- 
pretation is adopted, since in the view of Orientals the one was con- 
sidered about the same as the other. In their notions of courtesy and 
urbanity, he commits an insult of the same kind who spits in the 
presence of another which he would if he spiton him. Are they not 
right? Should it not be so considered everywhere? Yet how dif- 
ferent their views from the more refined notions of the civilized 
Occidentals! In America, more than in any other land, are offences 
of this kind frequent and gross. Of nothing do foreigners complain 
of us more, or with more justice; and much as we boast of our intel- 
ligence and refinement, we should gain much if in this respect we 
would sit down at the feet of a Bedawin Arab, and incorporate his 
views into our maxims of politeness. 

11. Because he hath loosed my cord, According to this translation, 
the reference here is to God; and the sense is, that the reason why he 
was thus derided and contemned by such a worthless race was, that 
God had unloosened his cord. That is, God had rendered him 
incapable of vindicating himself, or of inflicting punishment. The 
figure, according to this interpretation, is taken from @ bow; and Job 
means to say that his bow was relaxed, his vigour was gone, and they 
now felt that they might insult him with impunity. But instead of 
the usual reading in the Hebrew text (WX Yithri, my nerve), another 
reading (YN Yithriv, his nerve) is found in the keri or margin, This 
reading has been adopted in the text by Jahn, and is regarded as 
genuine by Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, and Noyes. According to this, 
the meaning is, that the worthless rabble that now treated him with 
so much contempt had relaxed all restraint, and they who had 
hithero been under some curb now rushed upon him in the most 
unbridled manner, They had cast off all restraint arising from respect 
to his rank, standing, moral worth, and the dread of his power, and 
now treated him with every kind of indignity. § And afflicted me. 
By the disrespect and contempt which they had evinced. T They 
have also let loose the bridle before me. That is, they have cast off all 
restraint—repeating the idea in the first member of the verse. 

12. Upon my right hand rise the youth. The right hand is the place 
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the youth; they push away my 13 They mar my path, they . 
feet, and they raise up against | set forward my calamity, they 
me the ways of their destruc- | have no helper. 
tion. 

They trip up my feet; 

They cast up against me ways for my destruction, 

13 They break up my path; 
They help forward my ruin— 
Men who have no helper! 


of honour, and therefore it was felt to be a greater insult that they 
should occupy even that place. The word rendered youth (TIMP) 
occurs nowhere else in the Hebrew Scriptures. It is probably from 
TE, to sprout, germinate, blossom; and hence would mean a pro- 
geny, and would be probably applied to beasts. It is rendered by 
Jerome, calamities; by the LXX., “ Upon the right hand of the pro- 
geny, or brood (fAacrov), they rise,” where Schleusner conjectures 
that BAacro) should be read, “On the right hand rise a brood or 
progeny.” Umbreit renders it, eine Brut—a brood. So Rosenmiiller, 
Noyes, and Schultens. The idea then is, that this rabble rose up, 
even on his right hand, as a brood of wild animals—a mere rabble 
that impeded his way. T They push away my feet, Instead of giving 
place for me, they jostle and crowd me from my path. Once the 
aged and the honourable rose and stood in my presence, and the youth 
retired at my coming, but now this worthless rabble crowds along 
with me, jostles me in my goings, and shows me no manner of respect. 
Comp. ch. xxix. 8. T And they raise up against me the ways of their 
destruction, They raise up against me destructive ways, or ways that 
tend to destroy me. The figure is taken from an advancing army, 
that casts up ramparts and other means of attack designed for the 
destruction of a besieged city. They were, in like manner, constantly 
making advances against Job, and pressing on him in a manner that 
was designed to destroy him. 

13. They mar my path. They break up all my plans. Perhaps 
here, also, the image is taken from war, and Job may represent him- 
self as on a line of march, and he says that this rabble comes and 
breaks up his path altogether. They break down the bridges, and 
tear up the way, so that it is impossible to pass along. His plans of 
life were embarrassed by them, and they were to him a perpetual 
annoyance. T They set forward my calamity. Luther renders this 
part of the verse, ‘‘It was so easy for them to injure me, that they 
needed no help.” The literal translation of the Hebrew here would 
be, “they profit for my ruin ;” that is, they bring as it were profit to 
my ruin; they help it on; they promote it. A similar expression 
occurs in Zech. i. 15, “ I was but a little displeased, and they helped 
forward the affliction ;” that is, they aided in urging it forward. The 
idea here is, that they hastened his fall. Instead of assisting him in 
any way, they contributed all they could to bring him down to the 
Aust. T They have no helper. Very various interpretations have been 
given of this phrase. It may mean, that they had done this alone, 
without the aid of others; or that they were persons who were held 
in abhorrence, and whom no one would assist; or that they were 
worthless and abandoned persons. Schultens has shown that the 
phrase, one who has no helper, is proverbial among the Arabs, and 
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14 They came upon me as a 15 Terrors are turned upon 
wide breaking in of waters: in | me: they pursue my 'soul as 
the desolation they rolled them- | tho wind; and my welfare 
selves «pon me. passeth away as a cloud. 

l principal one, 
1£ As through a wide breach they came upon me, 
‘They rolled themselves tumultuously along with the ruins! 
153 Terrors are turned upon me; 
They pursue my generous nature as the wind; 
And my welfare has passed away as a cloud. 


denotes a worthless person, or one of the lowest class. In proof of 
this, he quotes the Hamasa, which he thus translates: Videmus vos 
ignobiles, pauperes, quibus nullus ex reliquis hominibus adjutor. See 
also other similar expressions quoted by him from Arabic writings. 
The idea here then is, probably, that they were so worthless and 
abandoned that no one would help them—an expression denoting the 
utniost degradation. 

14. They came upon me as a wide breaking in of waters. The 
Hebrew here is simply, ‘Like a wide breach they came,” and the 
reference may be, not to an inundation, as our translators supposed, 
but to an irruption made by a foe through a breach made in a wall. 
When such a wall fell, or when a breach was made in it, the besieging 
army would pour in in a tumultuous manner, and cut down all before 
them. Comp. Isa. xxx. 13. This seems to be the idea here. The 
enemies of Job poured in upon him as if a breach was made in a wall, 
Formerly they were restrained by his rank and office, as a besieging 
army was by lofty walls; but now ail these restraints were broken 
down, and they poured in upon him like a tumultuous army. T In 
the desolation they rolled themselves upon me. Among the ruins they 
rolled tumultuous along; or they eame pitehing and tumbling in with 
the ruins of the wall. The image is taken from the act of sacking a 
city, where the besieging army, having made a breach in the wall, 
would seem to come tumbling into the heart of the city with the ruins 
of the wall. No time would be wasted, but they would follow sud- 
denly and tumultuously upon the breach, and roll tumultuously along. 
The Chaldee renders this as if it referred to the rolling and tumultu- 
ous waves of the sea, and the Hebrew would admit of such a eon- 
struction; but the above seems better to accord with the image which 
Job would be likely to use. 

15. Terrors are turned upon me. Asif they were all turned upon 
him, or made to converge towards. him, Everything fitted to pro- 
duce terror seemed to have a direction given it towards him. Umbreit, 
and some others, however, suppose that God is here referred to, and 
that the meaning is, ‘‘ God is turned against me; terrors drive as a 
storm against me,” ‘The Hebrew will bear either construction; but 
it is more emphatic and impressive to suppose it means that every- 
thing adapted to produce terror seemed to be turned against him. 
T They pursue my soul as the wind. Marg., my principal one. The 
word “they” here refers to the terrors. In the original the word 
AMA agrees with ninta, terrors understood, for this word is often used 
as a collective noun, and with a singular verb; or it may agree with 
n %— “each one of the terrors persecutes me.? There is more 


diffculty about the word rendered soul in the text, and principal one 
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16 And now my soul is | me in the night season; and my 
poured out upon‘ me: the days | sinews take no rest. 
of affliction have taken hold 18 By the great force of my 


upon me. disease is my garment changed ; 
17 My bones are pierced in} it bindeth me about as the 
i Bea. 7G, collar of my coat. 


16 And now my soul is poured ont upon me; 
The days of affliction have taken hold upon me. 

17 At night my bones are pierced through ; 
And my jaws take no rest. 

18 By its great power [disease] has become my garment ; 
Jt girds me about like the mouth of my tunic. 


in the margin—IR. It properly means willingness, voluntariness, 
spontaneity; then a free-will offering, a voluntary sacrifice; then large- 
ness, abundance, Rosenmiiller renders it, “my vigour.” Noyes, 
“ my prosperity,” and so Coverdale. Jerome, ‘‘ my desire;” and the 
LXX., “my hope passes away as the wind.” Schultens translates 
it, “they persecute my generous spirit as the wind.” It seems pro- 
bable that the word refers to a generous, noble nature; toa large and 
liberal soul, evincing its magnanimity in acts of generosity and hospi- 
tality; and the idea seems to be, that his enemies rushed against that 
generous nature like a tempest. They wholly disregarded it, and a 
nature most generous and noble was exposed to the fury of the storm. 
T And my welfare. Heb., my salvation; or, my safety. T As a cloud, 
As a cloud vanishes and wholly disappears. 

16. And now my soul is poured out upon me. So in Psa, xlii. 4, “I 
pour out my soul in me,” We say that one is dissolved in grief. The 
language is derived from the fact that the soul in grief seems to lose 
all firmness or consistence. The Arabs style a fearful person, one who 
has a watery heart, or whose heart melts away like water.— Noyes. 

17. My bones are pierced in me. ‘The bones are often represented in 
the Scriptures as the seat of acute pain, Psa. vi. 2; xxii. 14; xxxi. 10; 
xxxviii, 3; xliii. 10; Prov. xiv. 30. Comp. Job xx. 11. The meaning 
here is, that he had had shooting or piercing pains in the night, which 
disturbed and prevented his rest. It is mentioned as a peculiar 
aggravation of his sufferings that they were in the night—a time when 
we expect repose. T And my sinews take no rest, See the word here 
rendered sinews explained in the note on ver. 3. The word literally 
means gnawers, and hence the teeth. The Vulgate renders it, gui me 
comedunt, non dormiunt, ‘they who devour me do not slumber.” ‘The 
LXX., vevpa pov—my sinews, or arteries.—Schleusner. Luther, ‘ they 
who gnaw me.” Coverdale, sinews, Isee no reason to doubt that 
the teeth or the jaws are meant, and that Job refers to the violent pain 
in the tooth, among the acutest pains to which the body is subject. 
The idea is, that every part of the body was diseased and filled 
with pain. 

18. By the great force of my disease. The words “of my disease” 
are not in the Hebrew. ‘The usual interpretation of the passage is, 
that in consequence of the foul and offensive nature of his malady, 
his garment had become discoloured or defiled—changed from being 
white and clear to filthiness and offensiveness. Some have under- 
stood it as referring to the skin, and as denoting that it was so affected 
with the leprosy, that he could scarcely be recognised. Umbreit 
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19 He hath cast“ me into the 20 I cry unto thee, and thou 
mire, and I am become like dust | dost not hear me: I stand up, 


and ashes. and thou regardest me not. 
u ch, 9. 31. 


19 He hath cast me into the mire, 
And I am become like dust and ashes. 

20 I cry unto thee, but thou dost not hear me; 
I stand up, but thou dost not regard me, 


supposes it to mean, ‘‘ Through the omnipotence of God has my 
white robe of honour been changed into a narrow garment of grief” — 
traucrkleid, Dr. Good renders it, ‘ From the abundance of the aeri- 
mony; that is, of the fieree or acrimonious humour, ‘it is changed 
into a garment for me.” Coverdale, “ With all their power have 
they changed my garment, and girded me therewith, as it were with 
a coat.” Prof. Lee, ‘* With much violence doth my clothing bind 
me.” According to Schultens, it means, ‘‘ My affliction puts itself on 
in the form of my clothing ;’’ and the whole passage, that without 
and within, from the head to the feet, he was entirely diseased. His 
afHliction was his outer garment, and it was his inner garment—his 
mantle and his tunic. The Hebrew is difficult. The phrase rendered 
“ by the great foree,” means, literally, “by the multitude of strength” 
—and may refer to the strength of disease, or to the strength of God, 
or to the foree with which his garment girded him, The word ren- 
dered “is changed” (wren) is from tpg, to seck, to search after, in 
Kal; in Hithpa, the form used here, to let one’s self be sought; to 
hide one’s self; to disguise one’s self, 1 Kings xx. 38. According to 
this, it would mean that his garment was disguised ; thatis, its appear- 
ance was changed by the force of his disease.— Gesenius. Jerome 
renders it, “In their multitude, ny garment is consumed; the LXX., 
‘With great foree he took hold of my garment.” Of these various 
interpretations, it is impossible to determine which is the correct one. 
The prevailing interpretation seems to be, that by the strength of his 
disease his garment was changed in its appearance, so as to become 
offensive; and yet this is a somewhat fecble sense to give to the passage. 
Perhaps the explanation of Schultens is the best, ‘‘ By the greatness 
of power, pain or disease has become my garment; it girds me about 
like the mouth of my tunic.” He has shown, by a great variety of 
instances, that it is common in Arabie poetry to compare pain, siek- 
ness, anxiety, ete., to elothing. M It bindeth me about as the collar of 
my coat, The collar of my tunic, or under garment. This was made 
like a shirt, to be gathered around the neck; and the idea is, that his 
disease fitted elose to him, and was gathered close around him. 

19. He hath cast me into the mire. That is, God has done it. In 
this book the name of God is often understood where the speaker 
seems to avoid it, in order that it may not be needlessly repeated. 
On the meaning of the expression here, see notes on ch. ix. 31. T And 
I am become like dust and ashes, Either in appearance, or, I am re- 
garded as being as worthless as the mire of the streets. Rosenmiiller 
supposes it means, ‘‘I am more like a mass of inanimate matter than 
a living man,” 

20. I cry unto thee, and thou dost not hear me. This was a complaint 
which Job often made, that he could not get the ear of God; that his 
prayer was not regarded, and that he could not get his cause before 
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21 Thou art 'become crucl 22 Thou liftest me up to the 
to me: with °thy strong hand | wind; thou causest me to ride 
thou opposest thyself against | upon it, and dissolvest my 
me. 3substance. 

l curned io be. 2 the strength of thy hand. 3 or, wisdom. 
21 Thou art become cruel unto me; 
With thy strong hand thou dost persecute me. 
22 Thou liftest me up to the wind; thou causest me to ride upon it; 
Thou eausest me to melt away; thou tcrrifiest me. 


him. Comp. ch. xii. 3, 19, seg., and ch. xxvii. 9. T I stand up. 
Standing was a common posture of prayer among the ancients. See 
Heb, xi, 21; 1 Kings viii. 14, 55; Neh. ix. 2. The meaning is, that 
when Job stood up to pray, God did not regard his prayer. 

21. Thou art become cruel to me. Marg., turned to be. This lan- 
guage, applied to God, seems to be harsh and irreverent, and it may 
well be inquired whether the word cruel does not express an idea 
which Job did not intend. The Hebrew word W3} is from an obsolete 


root (3), not found in Hebrew. The Arabic root _§ —nearly 


the same as this—means to break with violence; to rout as an enemy; 
then to be enraged. In the Syriac, the primary idea is that of a 
soldier, and thence it may refer to such acts of violence as a soldier 
commonly commits. The word occurs in Hebrew in the following 
places, and is translated in the following manner. It is rendered 
Comme Deut. xxxii., 33; Job xxx, 21; Frov. v.9; xing eeu 
xvii. 11; xxvii. 4; Isa. xiii. 9; Jer. vi. 23; 1.42; xxx. l4; and fierce 
in Job xli. 10. Jerome renders it, mutatus mihi in crudelem— thou 
art changed so as to become cruel to me;’’ the LXX. render it, 
avedenudvas—unmerciful ; Luther, Du bist mir verwandelt in einem 
Grausamen—‘‘ thou art changed to me into a cruel one;’’ and so 
Umbreit, Noyes, and translators generally. Perhaps the word fierce, 
severe, or harsh, would express the idea; still it must be admitted 
that Job, in the severity of his sufferings, is often betrayed into lan- 
guage which cannot be a model for us, and which we cannot vindicate. 
T With thy strong hand, Marg., the strength. So the Hebrew. The 
hand is the instrument by which we accomplish anything; and hence 
anything which God does is traced to his hand. T Thou opposest 
thyself against me—‘yycen. The word nay Safam, means to lie in 
wait for any one; to lay snares; to set a trap. See ch. xvi. 9, where 
the same word oceurs, and where it is rendered “who hateth me,” 
but where it would be better rendered, he pursues, or persecutes me. 
The meaning is, that God had become his adversary, or had set him- 
self against him. There was a severity in his dealings with him as ¿f 
he had become a foe. 

22. Thou liftest me up to the wind. The sense here is, that he was 
lifted up as stubble is by a tempest, and driven mercilessly along. 
The figure of riding upon the wind or the whirlwind is common in 
Oriental writers, and indeed elsewhere. So Milton says— 


“They ride the air in whirlwind.” 


So Addison, speaking of the angel that executes the commands of the 
Almighty, says— 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 
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Coverdale renders this verse, ‘‘In times past thou didst set me up on 
high, as it were above the wind, but now hast thou given me a very 
sore fall.” Rosenmiiller thinks that the image here is not taken from 
straw or chaff that is driven by the wind, but that the meaning of 
Job is, that he is lifted up and borne aloft like a cloud. But the 
image of chaff or straw taken up by the whirlwind and driven about, 
seems best to accord with the scope of the passage. ‘The idea is, that 
the tempest of calamity had swept everything away, and had driven 
hiin about as a worthless object, until he was wasted away and ruined. 
It is possible that Job refers in this passage to the sand-storm which 
occurs sometimes in the deserts of Arabia. ‘The following descrip- 
tion of such a storm by Mr. Bruce (vol. iv. pp. 553, 554) will furnish 
an illustration of the force and sublimity of the passage. It is copied 
from Taylor’s Fragments, in Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 285. 
“ On the fourteenth,” says Bruce, ‘tat seven in the morning, we left 
Assa Nagga, our course being due north. At one o’clock we alighted 
among some acacia trees at Waadi el Halboub, having gone twenty- 
one miles, We were here at once surprised and terrified by a sight, 
surely one of the most magnificent in the world. In that vast expanse 
of desert from west and to north-west of us, we saw a number of pro- 
digious pillars of sand at different distances, at times moving with great 
celerity, at others stalking on with a majestic slowness; at intervals 
we thought they were coming in a very few minutes to overwhelm 
us, and small quantities of sand did actually more than once reach 
us. Again they would retreat so as to be almost out of sight—their 
tops reaching to the very clouds. There the tops often separated from 
the bodies; and these, once disjointed, dispersed in the air, and did 
not appear more. Sometimes they were broken near the middle, as 
if struck with a large cannon shot. About noon they began to advance 
with considerable swiftness upon us, the wind being very strong at 
north. Eleven of them ranged alongside of us about the distance of 
three miles. The greatest diameter of the largest appeared to me at 
that distance as if it would measure two feet. They retired from us 
with the wind at south-east, leaving an impression upon my mind to 
which I can give no name, though surely one ingredient in it was 
fear, with a considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. It was 
in vain to think of flying; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, 
could be of no use to carry us out of this danger, and the full persua- 
sion of this riveted me as if to the spot where I stood, and let the 
camels gain on me so much in my state of lameness, that it was with 
some difficulty I could overtake them. 

“The whole of our company were much disheartened, except Idris, 
and imagined that they were advancing into whirlwinds of moving 
sand, from which they should never be able to extricate themselves ; 
but before four o’clock in the afternoon these phantoms of the plain 
had all of them fallen to the ground and disappeared. In the evening 
we came to Waadi Dimokea, where we passed the night, much dis- 
heartened, and our fear more increased, when we found, upon waken- 
ing in the morning, that one side was perfectly buried in the sand 
that the wind had blown above us in the night. 

“The sun shining through the pillars, which were thicker, and 
contained more sand, apparently, than any of the preceding days, 
seemed to give those nearest us an appearance as if spotted with stars 
of gold. Ido not think at any time they seemed to be nearer than 
two miles, The most remarkable circumstance was, that the sand 
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23 For I know that thou | the house appointed * for all 
wilt bring me ¢o death, and żo | living. 
z Gen. 3, 19. 


23 For I know that thou wilt bring me to death; 
And to the house appointed for all living. 


seemed to keep in that vast circular space, surrounded by the Nile 
on our left, in going round by Chaigie toward Dougola, and seldom 
was observed much to the eastward of a meridian, passing along the 
Nile through the Magizan, before it takes that turn; whereas the 
simoom was always on the opposite side of our course, coming upon 
us from the south-east, 

«The same appearance of moving pillars of sand presented them- 
selves to us this day in form and disposition like those we had seen 
at Waadi Halboub, only they seemed to be more in number, and less 
in size, They came several times in a direction close upon us, that 
is, I believe, within less than two miles, They began, immediately 
after sunrise, like a thick wood, and almost darkened the sun; his 

rays shining through them for near an hour, gave them an appearance 
of pillars of fire,” 

“Tf my conjecture,” says Taylor, “be admissible, we now see a 
magnificence in this imagery, not apparent before: we see how Job’s 
dignity might be exalted in the air; might rise to great grandeur, 
importance, and even terror, in the sight of beholders; might ride 
upon the wind, which bears it about, causing it to advance, or to 
recede; and, after all, when the wind diminishes, might disperse, 
dissipate, melt this pillar of sand into the undistinguished level of the 
desert. This comparisor. seems to be precisely adapted to the mind 
of an Arab; who must have seen, or have been informed of, similar 
phenomena in the countries around him.” T And dissolvest my sub- 
stance. Marg., or, wisdom. The word rendered ‘‘ dissolvest,”” means 
to melt, to flow down; and then to cause to melt, to cause to pine 
away and perish, Isa. Ixiv. 6. It is applied to a host or an army that 
appears to melt away, 1 Sam. xiv. 16. It is also applied to one who 
seems to melt away with fear and terror, Exod. xv. 15; Josh. ii. 9, 24. 
Here the meaning probably is, that God caused Job to melt away, as 
it were, with terrors and alarms. He was like one caught up in a 
whirlwind, and driven along with the storm, and who, in such cireum- 
stances, would be dissolved with fear. The word rendered substance 
(mia) has been very variously interpreted. The word, as it is written 
in the text, means help, deliverance, purpose, enterprise, counsel, or 
understanding, See ch. v. 12; vi. 13; xi. 6. But by some, and 
among others Gesenius, Umbreit, a Noyes, it is supposed that it 
should be read as a verb, min from mu © fear. According to this, 
the meaning is, “ thou terrifiest me.” This agrees better with the 
connexion; is more abrupt and emphatic, and is probably the true 
interpretation, 

23. For I know that thou wilt bring me to death. This is the lan- 
guage of despair. Occasionally Job seems to have had an assurance 
that his calamities would pass by, and that God would show himself 
to be his friend on earth (comp, notes on ch. xix. 25, seq.), and at 
other times he utters the language of despair. Such would be com- 

monly the case with a good man “afflicted as he was, and agitated with 
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24 Howbeit he will not|'grave, though they cry in his 
stretch out Ais hand to the | destruction. 
1 heap, 


24 Nevertheless over the ruins he will not stretch out his hand, 
If when he destroys there is prayer among them. 


alternate hopes and fears, We are not to set these expressions down 
as contradictions. All that inspiration is responsible for is the fair 
record of his feelings; and that he should have alternate hopes and 
fears is in entire accordance with what occurs when we are afflicted. 
Here the view of his sorrows appears to have been so overwhelming, 
that he says he Anew they must terminate in death. The phrase ‘‘to 
death” means to the house of the dead, or to the place where the 
dead are.—Unmbreit, T And to the house appointed for all living. The 
grave, Comp. Heb. ix. 27. That house or home is “ appointed” for 
all. It is not a matter of chance that we come there, but it is because 
the Great Arbiter of life has so ordained. What an affecting con- 
sideration it should be, that such a house is designated for all! A 
house so dark, so gloomy, so solitary, so repulsive! For all that sit 
on thrones; for all that move in the halls of music and pleasure; for 
all that roll along in splendid carriages; for all the beautiful, the 
gay, the vigorous, the manly; for all in the marts of business, in the 
low scenes of dissipation, and in the sanctuary of God; for every one 
who is young, and every one who is aged, this is the home! Here 
they come at last; and here they lie down in the narrow bed! God's 
hand will bring them all there; and there will they lie till his voice 
summons them to judgment ! 

24, Howbeit he will not stretch out his hand to the grave. Marg., 
heap. In our common version this verse conveys no very clear idea, 
and it is quite evident that our translators despaired of giving it a 
consistent sense, and attempted merely to translate it literally. The 
verse has been rendered by every expositor almost in his own way ; 
and though almost no two of them agree, yet it is remarkable that the 
versions given are all beautiful, and furnish a sense that agrees well 
with the scope of the passage. The Vulgate renders it, “ But not to 
their consumption wilt thou send forth thy hand; and if they fall, 
thou wilt save them,” The Sept., “For oh that I could lay violent 
hands on myself, or beseech another, and he would do it for me.” 
Luther renders it, “ Yet he shall not stretch out the hand to the 
charnel-house, and they shall not cry before his destruction.” Noyes— 


“When he stretcheth out his hand, prayer availeth nothing; 
When he bringeth destruction, vain is the cry for help.” 


Umbreit renders it— 
Nur mög’ er nicht an den zerstörten Haufen Hand anlegen ! 
Oder mussen jene selbst in ihrem Tode schreien ? 


“Only if he would not lay his hand upon the heaps of the destroyed ! 
Or must these also cry out in their death?” 


According to this interpretation, Job speaks here in bitter irony. ‘I 
would gladly die,” says he, “if God would only suffer me to be quiet 
when I am dead.” He would be willing that the edifice of the body 
should be taken down, provided the ruins might rest in peace. 
Rosenmiiller gives the same sense as that expressed by Noyes. 
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25 Did not I weep for him | that was ‘in trouble? was not 
1 hard of day. my soul grieved for the poor? 


25 Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? 
Was not my soul grieved for the poor? 


Amidst this variety of interpretation, it is by no means easy to 
determine on the true meaning of the passage. The principal diffi- 
culty in the exposition lies in the word °}, rendered in the text ‘in 
the grave,” and in the margin “heap.” If that word is compounded 
of the preposition 2 and ‘Y, it means literally, “in ruins, or in 
rubbish’’—for so the word °? is used in Mieah i. 6; Jer. xxvi. 18; 
Micah iii. 12; Psa. lxxix. 1; Numb. xxxiii. 45, But Gesenins sup- 
poses it to be a single word, from the obsolete root 2, Chaldee 573, 
to pray, to petition; and according to this the meaning is, ‘‘ Yea, prayer 
is nought when he stretches out his hand; and in his [God’s] 
destruction, their ery availeth not.” Prof, Lee understands the word 
(73) in the same sense, but gives a somewhat different meaning to the 
whole passage. According to him the meaning is, ‘ Nevertheless, 
upon prayer thou wilt not lay thine hand ; surely, when he destroyeth, 
in this alone there is safety.’ Schultens accords very nearly in the 
sentiment expressed by Umbreit, and renders it, ‘‘ Yet not even in 
the tomb would he relax his hand, if in its destruetion an alleviation 
were there.” This sentiment is very strong, and borders on impiety, 
and should not be adopted if it is possible to avoid it. It looks as if 
Job felt that God was disposed to pursue his animosity even into the 
regions of the dead, and that he would have pleasure in carrying on 
the work of destruction and affliction in the ruins of the grave. After 
the most careful examination which I have been able to give of this 
difficult passage, it seems probable to me that the following is the 
correct sense. Job means to state a general and important principle 
—that there was vest in the grave. He said he knew that God would 
bring him down there, but that would be a state of repose. The hand 
of God producing pain would not reach there, nor would the sorrows 
experienced in this world be felt there, provided there had been a 
praying life. Notwithstanding all his afflictions, therefore, and his 
eertain conviction that he would die, he had unwavering confidence 
in God. Agreeably to this, the following paraphrase will convey the 
true sense: ‘*I know that he will bring me to the grave. Neverthe- 
less (FS), over the ruins Cl2)—of my body, the ruins in the grave—he 
will not stretch out his hand—to afflict me there, or to pursue those who 
lie there with calamity and judgment; if im his destruction (i7e3)—in 
the destruction or desolation which God brings upon men—among 
them (y9)—among those who are thus consigned to the ruins of the 
grave—there is prayer (na); if there has been supplication offered to 
him, or a ery for mercy has gone up before him.” This paraphrase 
embraces every word of the original; saves the necessity of attempt- 
ing to change the text, as has been often done, and gives a meaning 
which accords with the seope of the passage, and with the uniform 
belief of Job, that God would ultimately vindicate him, and show that 
he himself was right in his government. 

25. Did not I weep, ete. Job here appeals to his former life, and 
says that it had been a characteristic of his life to manifest compassion 
to the afflicted and the poor. His object in doing this is, evidently, to 
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26 When ¥I looked for good, | rested not; the days of affliction 
then evil came unto me; and | prevented me. 
when I waited for light, there | 28 I went mourning without 


came darkness. the sun: I stood up, and I eried 
27 My bowels boiled, and | in the congregation. 
y Jer. 8. 15. 


26 When I looked for good, then evil camc; 
When I looked for light, then came darkness. 
27 My bowels boil, and rest not ; 
The days of anguish have come upon me. 
28 I am become black, but not by the sun; 
I stand up and wecp in the congregation. 
show how remarkable it was that he was so much afflicted. ‘Did I 
deserve,” the sense is, ‘such a hard lot? Has it been brought on 
me by my own fault, or as a punishment for a life where no compas- 
sion was shown to others?’’ So far from it, he says, that his whole 
life had been distinguished for tender compassion for those in distress 
and want. T Jn trouble. Marg. as in Hebrew, hard of day. So we 
say, “a man has a hard time of it,” or has a hard lot. 

26. When I looked for good. When I supposed that respect would 
be shown me; or when I looked forward to an honoured old age. I 
expected to be made happy and prosperous through life, as the result 
of my uprightness and benevolence; but, instead of that, calamity 
came and swept all my comforts away. He experienced the insta- 
bility which most men are called to experience, and the Divine deal- 
ings with him showed that no reliance could be placed on confident 
plans of happiness in this life. 

27. My bowels boiled. Or rather, My bowels boil—for he refers to 
his present circumstanees, and not to the past. It is clear that by 
this phrase he designs to describe deep afiliction. The bowels, in the 
Scriptures, are represented as the seat of the affections. By this is 
meant the upper bowels, or the region of the heart and the lungs. 
The reason is, that the deep emotions of the mind are felt there. The 
heart beats quick; or it is heavy and pained; or it seems to melt 
within us in the exercise of pity or compassion. Comp. notes on Isa. 
xvi. 11. The idea here is, that the seat of sorrow and of grief was 
affected by his calamities. Nor was the feeling slight. His emotions 
he compared with agitated, boiling water. It is possible that there is 
an allusion here to the inflammatory nature of his disease, producing 
internal heat and pain; but it is more probable that he refers to the 
mental anguish which he endured. T The days of affliction prevented 
me, Literally, “have anticipated me’’—for so the word prevent was 
formerly used, and so it is uniformly used in the Bible. Notes on 
Job ii, 12. Comp. Psa. lix. 10; Ixxix, 8; Ixxxviil. 13; cxix. 148; 
1 Thess. iv. 15. There is in the Hebrew word (EW) the idea that 
days of anguish came in an unexpected manner, or that they antici- 
pated the fulfilment of his plans. All his schemes and hopes of life 
had been anticipated by these overwhelming sorrows, 

28. I went mourning. Or rather, “I go,” in the present tense, for 
he is now referring to his present calamities, and not to what was 
past. The word rendered ‘mourning, however (ap), means here 
rather to be dark, dingy, tanned. It literally means to be foul or 
turbid, like a torrent, Job vi. 16; shen to go about in filthy garments, 
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29 I am a brother to dragons, | and a companion to 'owls. 
1 or, ostriches. 


29 I am become a brother to the jackal, 
And a companion to the ostrich. 


as they do who mourn, Job v. 11; Jer. xiv. 2; then to be dusky, or 
of a dark colour, or to become dark. ‘Thus it is applied to the sun 
and moon becoming dark in an eclipse, or when covered with clouds, 
Jer. iv. 28; Joel ii. 10; iv. 15; Micah iii. 6. Here it refers to the 
fact that, by the mere force of his disease, his skin had become dark 
and swarthy, though he had not been exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun. The wrath of God had burned upon him, and he had become 
black under it. Jerome, however, renders it marens, mourning. 
The LXX., “I go groaning (orévwv) without restraint, or limit ’’— 
avev diuov. The Chaldee translates it [>8—dlack, T Without the 
sun. Without being exposed to the sun; or without the agency of the 
sun. Though not exposed, he had become as dark as if he had been 
a day-labourer exposed to a burning sun. {1 I stood up. Or, I stand 
up. T And JI cried in the congregation, I utter my cries in the congre- 
gation, or when surrounded by the assembled people. Once I stood 
up to counsel them, and they hung upon my lips for advice; now I 
stand up only to weep over my accumulated calamities. This indi- 
cates the great change which had come upon him, and the depth of 
his sorrows. A man will weep readily in private; but he will be slow 
to do it, if he can avoid it, when surrounded by a multitude, 

29. I am a brother to dragons. That is, my loud complaints and 
cries resemble the doleful screams of wild animals, or of the most 
frightful monsters. ‘The word “brother” is often used in this sense, 
to denote similarity in any respect. The word dragons here (0:7 
tannim) denotes properly a sea-monster, a great fish, a crocodile; or 
the fancied animal with wings called a dragon. See notes on Isa. xiii, 
22, Gesenius, Umbreit, and Noyes render this word here jackals—an 
animal between a dog and a fox, or a wolf and a fox; an animal that 
abounds in deserts and solitudes, and that makes a doleful cry in the 


night. So the Syriac renders it Pond a animal resembling a 


dog; a wild dog.—Castell. This idea agrees with the scope of the 
passage better than the common reference to a sea-monster or a 
crocodile. ‘The deeb, or jackal,’ says Shaw, “is of a darker colour 
than the fox, and about the same bigness. It yelps every night about 
the gardens and villages, feeding upon roots, fruit, and carrion.” -— 
Travels, p. 247, Ed. Oxford, 1738. That some wild animal, distin- 
guished for a mournful noise, or howl, is meant, is evident; and the 
passage better agrees with the description of a jackal than the hissing 
of a serpent or the noise of the crocodile. Bochart supposes that the 
allusion is to dragons, because they erect their heads, and their jaws 
are drawn open, and they seem to be complaining against God on 
account of their humble and miserable condition. ‘Taylor (Concord.) 
supposes it means jackals or ¢hoes, and refers to the following places 
where the word may be so used: Psa. xliv. 19; Isa, xiii. 22; xxxiv. 
lerenn A ahii. 20; Jer. ix lle, 22; xlix. 13; lies / lee en eons 
Micah i, 8; Mal. i. 3. T And a companion to owls. Marg., ostriches. 
The word companion here is used in a sense similar to broter in the other 
member of the parallelis te anote resemblance. ‘The Hebrew, here 
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30 My skin 7 is black upon 31 My harp also is turned to 
me, and my bones are burned | mourning, and my organ into 
with heat. the voice of them that weep. 

z Lam, +. 8; 5. 10. 


30 My skin is black upon me; 
And my bones burn with heat. 

81 My harp also is turned to mourning, 
And my pipe to notes of gricf. 


rendered owls, is literally, daughtcrs of answertng, or clamour—nriyy mina. 
The name is given on account of the plaintive and mournful cry which 
is made.— Bochart. Gesenius supposes, however, that it is on account 
of its greediness and gluttony. The name ‘daughters of the ostrich” 
denotes properly the female ostrich. The phrase is, however, put 
for the ostrich of both sexes in many places. See Gesenius on the 
word 22’, Comp. notes on Isa, xiii. 21, For a full examination of 
the meaning of the phrase, see Bochart, Hicroz. P. ii. lib. ii. cap. xiv. 
pp. 218—231. See also ch. xxxix. 13—17. There can be little doubt 
that the ostrich is here intended, and Job means to say that his 
mourning resembled the doleful noise made by the ostrich in the 
lonely desert. Shaw, in his Travels, says that during the night “ they 
{the ostriches] make very doleful and hideous noises; which would 
sometimes be like the roaring of a lion; at other times it would bear 
a nearer resemblance to the hoarser voice of other quadrupeds, parti- 
cularly of the bull and the ox. J have often heard them groan as if 
they were in the greatest agonies,”’ 

30. My skin is black upon me. See ver. 28. It had become black 
by the force of the disease. T My bones are burned with heat. The 
bones, in the Scriptures, are often represented as the seat of pain. 
The disease of Job seems to have pervaded the whole body. If it was 
the elephantiasis (see notes on ch. ii. 7, 8), these effects would be 
naturally produced. 

31. My harp also is turned to mourning. What formerly gave 
cheerful sounds, now gives only notes of plaintiveness and lamenta- 
tion, ‘The harp was probably an instrument originally designed to 
give sounds of joy. For a description of it, see notes on Isa. v. 12. 
§| And my organ, ‘The form of what is here called the organ, is not 
certainly known. The word 22” is doubtless from UY, to breathe, to 
blow; and most probably the instrument here intended was the pipe. 
For a description of it, see notes on Isa, v.12. This instrument, also, 
was played, as would appear, on joyous oceasions, but Job now says 
that it was turned to grief. All that had been joyous with him had 
fled. His honour was taken away; his friends were gone; they who 
had treated him with reverence now stood at a distance, or treated 
him with contempt; his health was departed, and his former appear- 
ance, indicating a station of affluence, was changed for the dark com- 
plexion produced by disease, and the instruments of joyousness now 
gave forth only notes of sorrow. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tuts chapter finishes the reply of Job, and closes the argument. Zophar 
should have answered in his turn, but he is silent, and the cause is then 
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taken up by Elihu. The chapter is a beautiful vindication of the private life 
of Job. It is not to be regarded as uttered in the spirit of boasting or sclf- 
confidence, but as made necessary, by the accusations of his friends. They 
had charged him with crimes of an aggravated character, and they regarded 
his sufferings as full proof that he was a wicked man. In ch. xxix. he had spoken 
of his publie life—his character as an Emir or magistrate, and of the honour 
that was shown him in that capacity; and in this chapter he goes into a 
detail of the principles on which his private conduct was regulated, and 
maintains his integrity in regard to his conduct there. While his main 
design was to meet the charges of his friends, it cannot be denied that there 
is an implied reflection on the dealings of God, as if they were severe and 
harsh. Sce vers. 35—37. But the picture which he has drawn of himself 
is exquisitely beautiful. Nothing can surpass it as a moral painting; and 
whatever may be thought of the propriety of his dwelling on the virtucs of 
his own private life in the manner in which he here does, the description is 
a fine illustration of what was regarded in the patriarchal times as coustitut- 
ing true picty, and of the nature of true piety in all ages and lands. 

The plan of the chapter is to specify certain of the leading virtues of piety, 
and to deny that he had been guilty of violating any of them, and to impre- 
cate appropriate punishment on himself if he had been guilty. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the virtues specified :— 

(1.) Chastity, vers. 1—4. IIe says that he had so conscientiously adhered 
to that virtue, that he did not even allow himself to look on a maid, ver. 1. 
He knew that God would punish this sin, ver. 3; he knew that his eye saw 
all his ways, ver. 4. 

(2.) Seriousness and sincerity of life, vers. 5,6. He says that he had not 
walked in a vain and deccitful manner, ver. 5, aud asks that he might on 
this subject be weighed in an even balance, ver. 6. 

(3.) Uprightness and purity of life, vers. 7, 8. He says that his steps 
had not been turned out of the way, and that no stain cleaved to his hands, 
ver. 7; if there did, he asked that he might be compelled to sow while 
another reaped, and that his offspring might be rooted out, ver. 8. 

(4.) Fidelity to the marriage vow, vers. 9—12. He affirms that his heart 
had not been allured by a woman, and that he had not attempted to destroy the 
peace of his neighbour by seducing his wife, ver. 9. If such a fault should 
be found against him, he consented that his own wife should be made to 
serve others in the most menial capacity, ver. 10. He adds, with peculiar 
emphasis, and in a manner that shows his sense of the magnitude of such an 
offence, that this was a crime which ought to be punished by the judges, and 
that it was a fire which consumed to destruction, vers. 11, 12. 

(5.) Fidelity to his servants, vers. 13—15. He affirms that be had not 
been guilty of injustice or unkindness to cither his man-scrvant or maid- 
serrant, ver. 13. He says that he well knew that if he had been, he could 
not answer God when he should call him to judgment, ver. 14, for the same 
God had made him and them, ver. 15. 

(6.) Benevolence to the poor, the widow, and the fatherless, vers. 16—23, 
He says that if he had been guilty of neglecting them; if he had caused the 
widow to weep, or had eaten his morsel alonc, or had refused to clothe the 
naked, or to vindicate the cause of the fatherless, he was willing that his 
arm should fall from his shoulder-blade. 

(7.) Freedom from idolatry, vers. 24—28. He had not put his trust in 
gold, nor had he worshipped the sun or the moon, vers. 24—27. He says 
that that would have been an offence that should be punished by the judge, 
for he would have denied the God above, ver. 28. 

(8.) Kindness to his enemies, vers. 29, 30. He had not rejoiced in their 
destruction, nor had he allowed his mouth to imprecate a curse on them. 

(9.) Hospitality, vers. 31, 32. Even those that dwelt in his tent had boen 
constrained to express their admiration at his hospitality, and he had not 
suffered the stranger to lodge in the street, nor refused to open his doors to 
the traveller. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. eyes; ^ why then should 1 
I MADE a covenant with mine | think ? upon a maid? 
a Matt. 5.28. 6 Prov, 6, 25. 


1 I madea eovenant with mine eyes; 
How then eould I think upon a virgin? 


(10.) Freedom from secret sins, vers. 33—37. He had not attempted to 
eoneeal his offences, nor to eloak them by hiding them in his bosom, vers. 
33, 34. Here he could boldly make his appeal to God, and wished that the 
reeord were made, and that all his thoughts, motives, and plans were re- 
corded. He says that it would be such a perfeet vindication of his innocence, 
that he would take it triumphantly on his shoulder and bind it as a diadem 
on his head, vers. 35—37. 

(11.) Honesty towards others in the purchase and use of land, vers. 38—40. 
He says that he had not seized upon the land of others by violence, or eulti- 
vated it without paying for its use, so that the land itself eould not ery out 
against him, vers. 38, 89. If he had, he asked that on his own land thistles 
might spring up instead of wheat, and eoekles instead of barley. Having 
thus asserted his integrity, he said that he was done. He regarded his 
charaeter as vindieated, and he had no more to say. 


1. I made a covenant with mine eyes. The first virtue of his private 
life to which Job refers is chastity. Such was his sense of the im- 
portance of this, and of the danger to which man was exposed, that 
he had solemnly resolved not to think upon a young female. The 
phrase here, “I made a covenant with mine eyes,” is poetical, 
meaning that he solemnly resolved. A covenant is of a sacred and 
binding nature; and the strength of his resolution was as great as if 
he had made a solemn compact. A covenant or compact was usually 
made by slaying an animal in sacrifice, and the compact was ratified 
over the animal that was slain, by a kind of imprecation that if the 
compact was violated the same destruction might fall on the violators 
which fell on the head of the victim. This idea of cutting up a victim 
on occasion of making a covenant, is retained in most languages. So 
the Greek épxia Téuveiw, Téuvew orovdds, and the Latin icere fædus—to 
strike a league, in allusion to the striking down, or slaying of an 
animal on the occasion. And so the Hebrew, as in the place before 
us, N22 MY, to cut a covenant, from cutting down, or cutting in pieces 
the vietim over which the covenant was made. See this explained at 
length in the notes on Heb. ix. 16. By the language here, Job 
means that he had resolved, in the most solemn manner, that he 
would not allow his eyes or thoughts to endanger him by improperly 
contemplating a woman, T Why then should I think upon a maid? 
Upon a virgin—nanzsy. Comp. Prov. vi. 25: ‘ Lust not after her 
beauty in thine heart; neither let her take thee with her eyelids.” 
See, also, the fearful and solemn declaration of the Saviour in Matt. 
v. 28. There is much emphasis in the expression used here by Job. 
He does not merely say that he had not thought in that manner, but 
that the thing was morally impossible that he should have done it. 
Any charge of that kind, or any suspicion of it, he would repel with 
indignation, His purpose to lead a pure life, and to keep a pure 
heart, had been so settled, that it was impossible that he could have 
offended in that respect. His purpose, also, not to think on this 
subject, showed the extent of the restrietion imposed on himself, It 
was not merely his intention to lead a chaste life, and to avoid open 
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2 For what portion of God zs 3 Js not destruction to the 
there from above? and what in- | wicked? and a strange punish- 
heritance of the Almighty from | ment to the workers of iniquity? 
on high? 


2 For what portion should I have from God above, 

And what would be my inheritance from the Almighty on high? 
3 Is not destruction for the wicked, 

And strange punishment for the workers of iniquity ? 


sin, but it was to maintain a pure heart, and not to suffer the mind 
to become corrupted by dwelling on impure images, or indulging in 
unholy desires. This strongly shows Job’s piety and purity of heart, 
and is a beautiful illustration of patriarchal religion. We may remark 
here, that if a man wishes to maintain purity of life, he must make 
just such a covenant as this with himself—one so sacred, so solemn, 
so firm, that he will not suffer his mind for a moment to harbour an 
improper thought. ‘The very passage of an impure thought through 
the mind leaves pollution behind it;”’ and the outbreaking crimes of 
life are just the result of allowing the imagination to dwell on impure 
images, As the eye is the great source of danger (comp. Matt. v. 28; 
2 Pet. ii. 14), there should be a solemn purpose that that should be 
pure, and that any sacrifice should be made rather than allow in- 
dulgence to a wanton gaze. Comp. Mark ix. 47. No man was ever 
too much guarded on this subject; no one ever yet made too solemn 
a covenant with his eyes, and with his whole soul, to be chaste. 

2. For what portion of God is there from above? Or, rather, “ What 
portion should I then have from God who reigns above?” Job asks 
with emphasis, what portion or reward he should expect from God 
who reigns on high, if he had not made such a covenant with his 
eyes, and if he had given the reins to loose and wanton thoughts? 
This question he himself answers in the following verse, and says, 
that he could have expected only destruction from the Almighty. 

3. Is not destruction to the wicked? That is, Job says that he was 
well aware that destruction would overtake the wicked, and that if 
he had given indulgence to impure desires he could have looked for 
nothing else, Well knowing this, he says, he had guarded himself 
in the most careful manner from sin, and had laboured with the 
greatest assiduity to keep his eyes and his heart pure. T And a 
strange punishment— 3}. The word here used, means literally 
strangeness—a strange thing, something with which we were un- 
acquainted. It is used here evidently in the sense of a strange or 
unusual punishment; something which does not occur in the ordinary 
course of events. ‘The sense is, that for the sin here particularly re- 
ferred to, God would interpose to inflict vengeance in a manner such 
as did not occur in the ordinary dealings of his providence. There 
would be some punishment adapted peculiarly to this sin, and which 
would mark it with his especial displeasure. Has it not been so in all 
ages? ‘The Vulgate renders it alenatio, and the LXX. in a similar 
manner dradAoTplwois—and they seem to have understood it as 
followed by entire alienation from God; an idea which would be 
everywhere sustained by a reference to the history of the sin referred 
to by Job. There is no sin that so much poisons all the fountains of 
pure feeling in the soul, and none that will so certainly terminate in 
the entire wreck of character. 
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4 Doth “not he see my ways, 6 Let 'me be weighed in an 
and count all my steps? even balance, that God may 
5 If ¢ I have walked with | know mine integrity. 
vanity, or if my foot hath hasted 7 If my step hath turned out 
to deceit ; of the way, and mine heart 
c John 1. 48; Jer. 32.19. d Psa. 44.20, 21. l him weigh me in balances of justice. 


4 Does he not sec my ways, 
And number all my steps? 
5 If I have walked with falsehood, 
And if my foot hath hasted after deception, 
6 Let Him weigh me in an even balance, 
And let God know my integrity. 
7 If my steps have turned aside from the way, 


4. Doth not he see my ways? This either means that God was a 
witness of all that he did—his thoughts, words, and deeds—and 
would punish him if he had given indulgence to improper feelings 
and thoughts; or that since God saw all his thoughts, he could 
boldly appeal to him as a witness of his innocence in this matter, and 
in proof that his life and heart were pure. Rosenmüller adopts the 
latter interpretation ; Herder seems to incline to the former. Umbreit 
renders it, ‘‘God himself must be a witness that I speak the truth.” 
It is not easy to determine which is the true meaning. Either of 
them will accord well with the scope of the passage. 

5. If I have walked with vanity. This is the second specification in 
regard to his private deportment. He says that his life had been 
sincere, upright, honest. The word vanity here is equivalent to 
falsehood, for so the parallelism demands, and so the word (sy) is 
often used, Psa. xii. 3; xli. 7; Exod. xxiii. 1; Deut. v.17. Comp. 
Isa, i. 18. The meaning of Job here is, that he had been true and 
honest. In his dealings with others he had not defrauded them ; he 
had not misrepresented things; he had spoken the exact truth, and 
had done that which was without deception or guile. T If my foot 
hath hasted to deceit, ‘That is, if I have gone to execute a purpose of 
deceit or fraud. He had never, on seeing an opportunity where 
others might be defrauded, hastened to embrace it. The LXX. 
render this verse, ‘‘If I have walked with scoffers—perd yeAotacrav— 
and if my foot has hastened to deceit.” 

6. Let me be weighed in an even balance. Marg., him weigh me in 
balances of justice. That is, let him ascertain exactly my character, 
and treat me accordingly. If on trial it be found that I am guilty in 
this respect, I consent to be punished accordingly. Scales or balances 
are often used as emblematic of justice. Many suppose, however, 
that this verse is a parenthesis, and that the imprecation in ver. § 
relates to ver. 5, as well as tover.7. But most probably the meaning 
is, that he consented to have his life tricd in this respect in the most 
exact and rigid manner, and was willing to abide the result. A man 
may express such a consciousness of integrity in his dealings with 
others, without any improper self-reliance or boasting. It may be a 
simple fact of which he may be certain, that he has never meant to 
defraud any man, 

7. If my step hath turned out of the way. The path in which I 
ought to walk—the path of virtue. T And mine heart walked after 
mine eyes. That is, if I have coveted what my eyes have beheld; or 
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‘walked after mine eyes, and if | spring be rooted out. ` 
any blot hath cleaved to mine 9 If mine heart have been 
hands ; deceived by a woman; or if I 
S Then let me sow, and let | have laid wait at my neigh- 
another eat; yea, let my off- | bour’s door ; 
e Ezek. 14, 3, 7. 10 Then let my wife grind 


And my heart hath followed my eyes, 
And any stain have cleaved to my hand, 
8 Then may I sow, and another reap, 
And then may my harvests be rooted up! 
9 If my heart have been enticed by a woman, 
Or if I have laid wait at my neighbour's door, 
10 Then let my wife be a mill-wench to another, 


if I have been determined by the appearance of things rather than by 
what is right, I consent to bear the appropriate punishment. T And 
if any blot hath cleaved to mine hands, To have clean hands is em- 
blematic of innocence, Job xvii. 9; Psa. xxiv. 4. Comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 24. The word blot here means stain, blemish, Dan. i. 4. The 
idea is, that his hands were pure, and that he had not been guilty of 
any act of fraud or violence in depriving others of their property. 

8. Then let me sow, and let another eat. ‘This is the imprecation 
which he invokes, in case he had been guilty in this respect. He 
consented to sow his fields and let others enjoy the harvest. The 
expression here used is common in the Scriptures to denote insecurity 
of property, or calamity in general. See Lev. xxvi. 16: “ And ye 
shall sow your seed in vain, for your enemies shall eat it.” Comp. 
Deut. xxviii. 30; Amos ix. 13,14. T Yea, let my offspring be rooted 
out, Or, rather, ‘‘ Let what I plant be rooted up.” So Umbreit, 
Noyes, Schultens, Rosenmiiller, Herder, and Lee understand it. 
There is no evidence that he here alludes to his children, for the con- 
nexion does not demand it, nor does the word used here require such 
an interpretation. The word C'8282 means properly shoots; that is, 
what springs out of anything—as the earth, or a tree—from X32’, to 
go out, to go forth. It is applied to the productions of the earth in 
Isa. xlii. 5; xxxiv. 1; and to children or posterity in Isa, xxii. 24; 
lxi. 9; lxv. 23; Job v. 25; xxi. 8. Here it refers evidently to the 
productions of the earth; and the idea is, that if he had been guilty 
of dishonesty or fraud in his dealings, he wished that all that he had 
sowed should be rooted up. 

9. If mine heart have been deceived by a woman, If I have been 
enticed by her beauty. The word rendered deceived (93) means, to 
open, to expand. Itis then applied to that which is open or ingenu- 
ous; to that which is unsuspicions—like a youth; and thence is 
used in the sense of being deceived, or enticed, Deut. xi. 16; Exod. 
xxii. 15; Prov. i. 10; xvi. 29. The word “woman” here probably 
means a married woman, and stands opposed to “ virgin” in ver, 1. 
The crime which he here disclaims is adultery, and he says that his 
heart had never been allured from conjugal fidelity by the charms or 
the arts of a woman. M Orif I have laid wait at my neighbour's door. 
That is, to watch when he would be absent from home. ‘This was a 
common practice with those who were guilty of the crime referred to 
here. Comp. Prov. vii. 8, 9. 

10. Then let my wife grind unto another. Let her be subjected to 
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unto another, and let others bow 12 For it ts a fire that con- 

down upon her. sumeth to destruction, £ and 
11 For this zs an heinous | would root out all mine in- 

erime; yea, it 7s fan iniquity | crease. 

to be punished by the judges. f Lev. 20. 10. g Mal. 3. 5; Heb. 13. 4. 


And let others bow down upon her. 
11 For this is a heinous crime; 

Yea, this would be iniquity to be punished by the judges. 
12 For it is a fire that would burn to destruction, 

And root out all my increase. 


the deepest humiliation and degradation. Probably Job could not 
have found language which would have more emphatically expressed 
his sense of the enormity of this crime, or his perfect consciousness 
of innocence. ‘The /as¢ thing which a man would imprecate on him- 
self, would be that which is specified in this verse. The word grind 
(j2) means to crush, to beat small; then to grind, as in a handmill, 
Judg. xvi. 21; Numb. xi. 8. This was usually the work of females 
and slaves, See notes on Isa, xlvii. 2. The meaning here is, ‘Let 
my wife be the mill-wench to another; be his abject slave, and be 
treated by him with the deepest indignity.” This passage has been 
understood by many in a different sense, which the parallelism might 
seem to demand, but which is not necessarily the true interpretation, 
The sense referred to is this: Cogatur uxor mea ad patiendum alius 
concubitum, ut verbum molendi hoc loco eodem sensu sumatur, quo 
non raro a Latinis usurpatur, ut in illo Horatii (Satyr. L. i. Ecl. ii. 
ver, 35), alienas permolere uxores. In this sense the Rabbinic writers 
understand Judg. xvi. 21, and Lam. v. 13. So also the Chaldee 
renders the ange before us, ‘Nang pin cy Wain coat cum alio usor 
mea; and so the LXX. seem to have understood it—dpécat dpa Kal 7 
yuvi pou étepy. But probably Job meant merely that his wife ahould 
be reduced to the condition of servitude, and be compelled to labour 
in the employ of another. We may find here an answer to the 
opinion of Prof. Lee (in his notes on ver. 1), that the wife of Job was 
at this time dead, and that he was meditating the question about 
marrying again. May we not here also find an instance of the 
fidelity and forgiving spirit of Job towards a wife who is represented 
in the early part of this book as manifesting few qualities which 
could win the heart of a husband? There is no expression of im- 
patience at her temper and her words on the partof Job; and he here 
speaks of it as the most serious of all calamities that could happen, 
the most painful of all punishments, that that same wife should be 
reduced to a condition of servitude and degradation. 

11. For this is an heinous crime. This expresses Job's sense of the 
enormity of such an offence. He felt that there was no palliation for 
it; he would in no way, and on no pretence, attempt to vindicate it. 
T An iniquity to be punished by the judges. A crime for the judges 
to determine on and decide, The sins which Job had specified before 
this were those of the heart; but here he refers to a crime against 
society—an offence which deserved the interposition of the magistrate. 
It may be observed here, that adultery has always been regarded as 
a sin “to be punished by the judges.” In most countries it has been 
punished with death. See notes on John viii. 5. 

12. For it is a fire that consumeth to destruction, This may mean 
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13 If I did despise the cause | maid-servant, when they con- 
of my man-servant, or of my | tended with me; 


13 If I have refused justice to my man-servant or maid-servant, 
When they had a cause with me, 

that such an offence would be a crime that would provoke God to 
send destruction, like a consuming fire, upon the offender (Rosen- 
miller and Noyes); or, more likely, it is designed to be descriptive of 
the nature of the sin itself. According to this, the meaning is, that 
indulgence in this sin tends wholly to ruin and destroy a man. It is 
like a consuming fire, which sweeps away everything before it. It is 
destructive to the body, the morals, the soul. Accordingly, it may 
be remarked that there is no one vice which pours such desolation 
through the soul as licentiousness. See Rush on the Diseases of the 
Mind. it corrupts and taints all the fountains of morals, and utterly 
annihilates all purity of the heart. An intelligent gentleman, and a 
careful observer of the state of things in society, once remarked to 
me, that on coming to the city of Philadelphia, it was his fortune to 
be in the same boarding-house with a number of young men, nearly 
all of whom were known to him to be of licentious habits. He has 
lived to watch their course of life; and he remarked, that there was 
not one of them who did not ultimately show that he was essentially 
corrupt and unprincipled in every department of morals. There is 
not any one propensity of man that spreads such a withering influence 
over the soul as this; and, however it may be accounted for, it is 
certain that indulgence in this vice is a certain evidence that the 
whole soul is corrupt, and that no reliance is to be placed on the 
man’s virtue in any respect, or in reference to any relation of life. 
T And would root owt all mine increase. By its desolating effects on 
my heart and life. The meaning is, that it would utterly ruin him. 
Comp. Luke xv. 13, 30. How many a wretched sensualist can bear 
testimony to the truth of this statement! How many a young man 
has been wholly ruined in reference to his worldly interests, as well 
as in reference to his soul, by this vice! Comp. Prov. vii. No 
young man could do a better service to himself than to commit the 
whole of that chapter to memory, and so engrave it on his soul that it 
never couLp be forgotten. 

13. If I did despise the cause of my man-servant. Job turns to 
another subject, on which he claimed that his life had been upright. 
It was in reference to the treatment of his servants. The meaning 
here is, “I never refused to do strict justice to my servants when 
they brought their cause before me, or when they complained 
that my dealings with them had been severe.” {1 When they con- 
tended with me. That is, when they brought their cause before me, 
and complained that I had not provided for them comfortably, or 
that their task had been too hard. If in any respect they supposed 
they had cause of complaint, I listened to them attentively, and en- 
deavoured to do right. He did not take advantage of his power to 
oppress them, nor did he suppose that they had no rights of any kind, 
It is evident, from this, that Job had those who sustained to him the 
relation of servants; but whether they were slaves, or hired servants, 
isnot known. The language here will agree with either supposition, 
though it cannot be doubted that slavery was known as early as the 


time of Job. There is no certain evidence that he held any slaves, in 
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14 What then shall I doj) 15 Did* not he that made me 
when God riseth up? and, when | in the womb make him? and 
he visiteth, what shall I answer | ‘did not one fashion us in the 
him? womb? 

A Prov, 22. 2. _ lor, did he not fashion us in one womb? 


14 What shall I do when God riseth up? 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him ? 
15 Did not He that made me in the womb make him ? 
Did not the same One fashion us in the womb? 


the proper sense of the term, nor that he regarded slavery as right. 
Comp. notes on ch. i, 3, He here refers to the numerous persons 
that had been in his employ in the days of his prosperity, and says 
that he had never taken advantage of his power or rank to do them 
wrong. 

14. What then shall I do when God riseth up? That is, when he 
riseth up to pronounce sentence on men, or to execute impartial 
justice. Job admits that if he had done injustice to a servant, he 
would haye reason to dread the Divine indignation, and that he 
could have no excuse. ‘I tremble,” said President Jefferson, 
speaking of slavery in the United States, “when I remember that 
God is just !’’—Notes on Virginia. T And, when he visiteth. When 
he comes to inspect human conduct. Umbreit renders it, “when 
he punishes,” ‘The word visit is often used in this sense in the 
Scriptures. 

15. Did not he that made mein the womb make him? Had we not 
one and the same Creator, and have we not consequently the same 
nature? We may observe in regard to this sentiment, (1,) that it 
indicates a very advanced state of view in regard to man. The 
attempt has been always made by those who wish to tyrannize over 
others, or who aim to make slaves of others, to show that they are of 
a different race, and that in the design for which they were made 
they are wholly inferior. Arguments have been derived from their 
complexion, from their supposed inferiority of intellect, and the deep 
degradation of their condition, often little above that of brutes, to 
prove that they were originally inferior to the rest of mankind. On 
this the plea has been often urged, and oftener felt than urged, that it 
is right to reduce them to slavery. Since this feeling so early existed, 
and since there is so much that may be plausibly said in defence of 
it, it shows that Job had derived his views from something more than 
the speculations of men, and the desire of power, when he says that 
he regarded all men as originally equal, and as having the same 
Creator. It is, in fact, a sentiment which men have been practically 
very reluctant to believe, and which works its way very slowly even 
yet on the earth. Comp. Acts xvii. 26. (2.) This sentiment, if 
fairly embraced and carried out, would soon destroy slavery every- 
where. If men felt that they were reducing to bondage those who 
were originally on a level with themselves—made by the same God, 
with the same faculties, and for the same end; if they felt that in 
their very origin, in their nature, there was that which could not be 
made mere property, it would soon abolish the whole system. It is 
kept up only where men endeavour to convince themselves that there 
is some original inferiority in the slave which makes it proper that he 
should be reduced to servitude and be held as property. But as 
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16 If I have withheld the 17 Or have eaten my morsel 
poor from their desire, or have | myself alone, and the fatherless 
caused the eyes of the widow to | hath not eaten thereof’; 
fail ; 

16 If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 
Or caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 


17 If I have eaten my morsel alone, 
And the fatherless hath not eaten of it— 


soon as there can be diffused abroad the sentiment of Paul, that 
“« God hath made of one blood all nations of men” (Acts xvii. 26), 
or the sentiment of the patriarch Job, that “the same God made us 
and them in the womb,” that moment the shackles of the slave will 
fall, and he will be free. Hence it is apparent, how Christianity, 
that carries this lesson on its fore-front, is the grand remedy for the 
evils of slavery, and needs only to be universally diffused to bring 
the system to an end. T And did not one fashion us in the womb? 
Marg., Or, did he not fashion us in one womb? The Hebrew will bear 
either construction, but the parallelism rather requires that given in 
the text, and most expositors agree in this interpretation. The 
sentiment is, whichever interpretation be adopted, that they had a 
common origin; that God would watch over them alike as his 
children; and that, therefore, they had equal rights. 

16, If I have withheld the poor from their desire. Job now turns to 
another class of virtues, regarded also as of great importance in the 
patriarchal ages, kindness to the poor and the afflicted; to the father- 
less and the widow. He appeals to his former life on this subject; 
affirms that he had a good conscience in the recollection of his 
dealings with them, and impliedly declares that it could not have 
been for any deficiency in the exercise of these virtues that his 
calamities had come upon him. The meaning here is, that he had 
not denied to the poor their wish. If they had come and desired bread 
of him, he had not withheld it. See ch. xxii. 7. T Or have caused 
the eyes of the widow to fail. That is, I have not frustrated her hopes, 
or disappointed her expectations, when she has looked intently upon 
me, and desired my aid. The ‘failing of the eyes” refers to failing 
of the object of their expectation; or the expression means that she had 
not looked to him in vain. See ch. xi. 20. 

17. Or have eaten my morsel myself alone. If Ihave not imparted 
what I had, though ever so small, to others. This was in accordance 
with the Oriental laws of hospitality. It is regarded as a fixed law 
among the Arabians, that the guest shall always be helped first, and 
to that which is best; and no matter how needy the family may be, 
or how much distressed with hunger, the settled laws of hospitality 
demand that the stranger-guest shall have the first and best portion. 
Dr. Robinson, in his “Biblical Researches,” gives an amusing instance 
of the extent to which this law is carried, and the sternness with 
which it is executed among the Arabs. In the journey from Suez to 
mount Sinai, intending to furnish a supper for the Arabs in their 
employ, he and his fellow-travellers had bought a kid, and led it 
along to the place of their encampment. At night the kid was killed 
and roasted, and the Arabs were anticipating a savoury supper, 
But those of whom they had bought the kid, learned in some way 
that they were to encamp near, and naturally concluded that the kid 
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18 (For from my youth he | wth a father, and I have guided 
was brought up with me, as | ‘her from my mother’s womb;) 
lie, the widow. 


18 (For from my youth he [the orphan] grew up with me, as with a father, 
And I was her guide [of the widow] from my earliest days) ;— 


was bought to be eaten, and followed them to the place of encamp- 
ment, to the number of five or six persons. “Now the stern law of 
Arabian hospitality demands, that whenever a guest is present at a 
meal, whether there be much or little, the first and best portion must 
be laid before the stranger. In this instance the five or six guests 
attained their. object, and had not only the selling of the kid, but 
also the eating of it, while our poor Arabs, whose mouths had long 
been watering with expectation, were forced to take up with the 
fragments.’’—Vol. i. 118. ‘There is often, indeed, much ostentation 
in the hospitality of the Orientals, but the law is stern and inflexible. 
“ No sooner,” says Shaw (Travels, vol. i. p. 20), “was our food pre- 
pared, than one of the Arabs, having placed himself on the highest 
spot of ground in the neighbourhood, called out thrice with a loud 
voice to all their brethren, the sons of the faithful, to come and par- 
take of it; though none of them were in view, or perhaps within a 
hundred miles of them.” The great law of hospitality Job says he 
had carefully observed, and had not withheld what he had from the 
poor and the fatherless. 

18. For from my youth he was brought up with me. This verse is 
usually regarded as a parenthesis, though very various expositions 
have been given of it. Some have understood it as denying that he 
had in any way neglected the widow and the fatherless, and affirming 
that the orphan had always, even from his youth, found a father in 
him, and the widow a guide. Others, as our translators, suppose 
that it is a parenthesis thrown in to indicate his general course of 
life, although the imprecation which he makes on himself, if he had 
neglected the widow and the orphan, is found in ver. 22. Luther 
reads the two previous verses as questions, and this as an answer to 
them; and so also Rosenmiiller and Noyes. Umibreit regards this 
verse as a parenthesis. This is probably to be considered as the 
correct interpretation, for this better agrees with the Hebrew than 
the other proposed. It implies a denial of having neglected the 
widow and the orphan, but the full expression of his ahhorrence of a 
charge of having done so, is to be found in the strong language in ver. 
22. The unusual Hebrew word %33 stands probably for ay 512—‘‘he 
was brought up with me.” This form of the word does not elsewhere 
occur. T As with a father. That is, he always found in me one who 
treated him as a father. The meaning is, that he had always had 
under his care those who were orphans; that from his very youth 
they had been accustomed to look up to him as a father; and that 
they had never been disappointed in him. It is the language of one 
who seems to have been born to rank, and who had the means of 
benefiting others, and who had done it all his life. This accords also 
with the Oriental notions of Kindness—requiring that it should be 
shown especially to the widow and the fatherless. {1 I have guided 
her. Marg., “That is, the widow.” The meaning is, that he had 
been her counsellor and friend, T From my mother’s womb. This 
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19 If I have seen any perish | hand against the fatherless, 
for want of clothing, or any | when I saw my help in the 
poor without covering ; gate: 

20 If * his loins have not 22 Then let mine arm fall 
blessed me, and ¿f he were not | from my shoulder blade, and 
warmed with the fleece of my | mine arm be broken from 'the 
sheep ; bone. 

21 If I have lifted up my k Deut. £4, 13. 1 or, the chanel-bone. 


19 If I have seen any one perishing for want of clothing, 
Or any poor man without covering ; 
20 If his loins have not blessed me, 
And if he has not been warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 
21 If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 
Becanse I saw that I had help in the gate,— 
22 Then may my shoulder fall from the blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the upper bone! 


cannot be literally true, but it means that he had done it from early 
life; or, as we would say, he had always done it. 

19. If I have seen any perish, ete. He turns to another virtue of 
the same general class—that of providing for the poor. The meaning 
is clear, that he had always assisted the poor and needy. 

20. If his loins have not blessed me. This is a personification by 
which the part of the body that had been clothed by the benevolence 
of Job is supposed to speak and render him thanks. 

21. If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, That is, if I 
have taken advantage of my rank, influence, and power, to oppress 
and injure him. ‘i When I saw my help in the gate. The gate of 
a city was a place of concourse; a place where debates were held, 
and where justice was administered. Job speaks here of that part of 
his life when he was clothed with authority as a magistrate, or when 
he had power and influence as a public man. He says that he had 
never abused this power to oppress the fatherless. He had never 
taken advantage of his influence to injure them, because he saw he 
had a strong party under his control, or because he had power enough 
to carry his point, or because he had those under him who would 
sustain him in an oppressive measure. ‘This is spoken with reference 
to the usnally feeble and defenceless condition of the orphan, as one 
who is deprived of his natural protector, and who is, therefore, liable 
to be wronged by those in power. 

22. Then let mine arm. The strong language which Job uses here, 
shows his consciousness of innocence, and his detestation of the 
offences to which he here refers, vers. 16—22. The word rendered 
arm here (X2) means properly the shoulder, Isa, xlvi. 7; xlix 22; 
Numb, vii. 9. Comp. notes on Isa. xi. 14. There is no instance, it is 
believed, unless this is one, in which it means arm; and the meaning 
here is, that he wished, if he had been guilty, his shoulder might 
separate from the blade. So Herder, Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, and 
Noyes render it; and so the Vulgate and the LXX. T From my 
shoulder blade. The scapnla—the flat bone to which the upper arm is 
attached. The wish of Job is, that the shoulder might separate from 

that, and of course the arm would be useless. Such a strong impre- 
cation implies a firm consciousness of innocence, T And mine arm, 
The word arm here denotes the forearm—the arm from the elbow to 
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23 For!’ destruction from God 24 If” I have made gold my 
mas a terror to me, and by reason | hope, or have said to the fine 
of his highness "I could not | gold, Thou art my confidence ; 
endure. 25 If I rejoiced because my 

i Psa, 119, 120. m Psa. 76. 7. 21 Tim. 6. 17. 


23 For destruction from God was a terror to me; 
And before his majesty I could not do it. 
24 If I have made gold my trust, 
Or said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence ; 
25 If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 


the fingers. T From the bone. Marg., “the chanel-bone,” Literally, 
“from the reed’’—'72, Umbreit renders it, Schneller als ein Lohr 
—quicker than a reed, The word 3) hand, means properly a reed, 
cane, calamus (notes on Isa. xliii, 24), and is here applied to the upper 
arm, or arm above the elbow, from its resemblance to a reed or cane, 
It is applied, also, to the arm or branch of q chandelier or candle- 
stick, Exod. xxv. 31, and to the rod or beam~of a balance, Isa, xlvi. 
6. The meaning here is, that he wished that his arm should be 
broken at the elbow, or the forearm be separated from the upper arm, 
if he were guilty of the sins which he had specified, ‘There is 
allusion, probably, and there is great force and propriety in the 
allusion, to what he had said in ver, 21: ‘“ If his arm had been lifted 
up against an orphan, he prayed that it might fall powerless.” 

23. For destruction from God was a terror to me. ‘The destruction 
which God would bring upon one who was guilty of the crime here 
specified, awed and restrained me. He was deterred from this crime 
of oppressing the fatherless by the fear of God. He could have 
escaped the judgment of men. He had power and influence enough 
not to dread the penalty of human law. He could have done it in 
snch a way as not to have been arraigned before any earthly tribunal, 
but he remembered that the eye of God was upon him, and that he 
was the avenger of the fatherless and the widow. And by reason of 
his highness, On account of his majesty, exaltation, glory. 1 T could 
not endure. nx X9—T could not; that is, I could not do it. I was 
so much awed by his majesty; I had such a veneration for him, that 
I could not be guilty of such an offence. 

24, If I have made gold my hope. That is, if I have put my trust in 
gold rather than in God; if I have fixed my affections with idolatrous 
attachment on riches rather than on my Maker. Job here introduces 
another class of sins, and says that his conscience did not charge him 
with guilt in respect to them. He had before spoken’ mainly of 
social duties, and of his manner of life towards the poor, the needy, 
the widow, and the orphan. He here turns to the duty which he 
owed to God, and says that his conscience did not charge him with 
idolatry in any form. He had indeed been rich, but he had not fixed 
his affections with idolatrous attachment on his wealth. T Or have 
said to the fine gold. ‘\ne word here used (£22) is the same which is 
employed in ch, xxviii. 16, to denote the gold of Ophir, Itis used to 
express that which was most pure—from the verb ©73—to hide, to 
hoard, and then denoting that which was hidden, hoarded, precious. 
The meaning is, that he had not put his trust in that which was 
sought after, and which was deemed of the highest value by men. 

25, If I rejoiced because my wealth was great. That is, if I have 
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wealth was great, and because | it shined, or the moon walking 
mine hand had 'gotten much; | *¢m brightness, 
26 IfI beheld the *sun when l found. light, 3 bright. 


And because mine hand had found much; 
26 If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
And the moon advancing in its brightness, 


—— 


rejoiced as if I might now confide in it, or put my trust init. He 
had not found his principal joy in his property, nor had he attempted 
to find in that the happiness which he ought to seek in God. T And 
because mine hand had gotten much. Marg., found. Professor Lee 
translates this, ‘‘ When as a mighty man my hand prevailed.” But the 
usual interpretation is given in our translation, and this accords 
better with the connexion. The word found better expresses the 
sense of the Hebrew than gotten, but the sense is not materially varied, 

26. If I beheld the sun when it shined, Marg., light. The Hebrew 


word (1ix) properly means light, but that it here means the sz is 
manifest from the connexion, since the moon occurs in the parallel 
member of the sentence. Why the word light is used here rather 
than sun, can be only a matter of conjecture. It may be because the 
worship to which Job refers was not primarily and originally that of 
the sun, the moon, or the stars, but of light as such, and that he men- 
tions this as the essential feature of the idolatry which he had 
avoided. The worship of light in general soon became in fact the 
worship of the san—as that is the principal source of light. ‘There is 
no doubt that Job here refers to idolatrous worship, and the passage 
is particularly valuable, as it describes one of the forms of idolatry 
then existing, and refers to some of the customs then prevalent in 
such worship. The word light is used, also, to denote the sun in ch. 
xxxvii, 21. Comp. Isa. xviii. 4; Hab. ili. 4. So also Homer speaks 
of the sun, not only as Auurpòy dos jeAloo, bright light of the sun, but, 
simply as odos, light.—Odyss. p. 335, ‘The worship here referred to 
is that of the heavenly bodies, and it is known that this existed in the 
early periods of the world, and was probably one of the first forms of 
idolatry. It is expressly mentioned by Ezekiel as prevailing in his 
time, ch, villi, 16; “And they worshipped the sun towards the 
east.” That it prevailed in the time of Moses, is evident from the 
caution which he gives in Deut. iv. 19. Comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 5, It 
is well known, also, that the worship of the heavenly bodies was 
common in the East, and particularly in Chaldea—near to which Job 
is supposed to have lived; and it was a remarkable fact that one who 
was surrounded with idolaters of this description had been enabled 
always to keep himself pure. The principle on which this worship 
was founded was, probably, that of gratitude. Men adored the objects 
from which they derived important benefits, as well as deprecated 
the wrath of those which were supposed to exert a malignant in- 
fluence, But among the objects from which men derived the greatest 
benefits were the sun and moon, and hence they were objects of 
worship. The stars, also, were supposed to exert important in- 
fluences over men, and hence they also early became objects of adora- 
tion. An additional reason for the worship of the heavenly bodies 
may have been, that ligāt was a natural and striking symbol of the 
divinity, and those shining bodies may have been at first honoured as 
representatives of the Deity. The worship of the heavenly bodies 


CHAPTER XXXI. 141 
hath kissed my hand: 


1 my hand hath kissed my mouth. 


27 And my heart hath been 
secretly enticed, or 'my mouth 


27 And my heart has been secretly enticed, 
And my mouth has kissed my hand,— 


was called Sabaism, from the Hebrew word 822 tzaba—host, or army 
—as being the worship of the hosts of heaven. It is supposed ta 
have had its origin in Persia, and to have spread thence to the West. 
That the moon was worshipped as a deity, is abundantly proved by 
the testimony of the ancient writers. Hottinger, Hist. Orient. lib. i. 
c. 8, speaking of the worship of the Zabaists, adduces the testimony 
of Ali Said Vaheb, saying that the first day of the week was devoted 
to the sun; the second to the moon; the third to Mars, ete. 
Maimonides says that the Zabaists worshipped the moon, and that 
they also said that Adam led mankind to that species of worship.— 
Mor, Nev. P. iii. Clemens Alexandr. says (in Protrept.), kal mpoce- 
KUvnoay jAtoy ws ivdol, kal ceAnvyy ws ppvyes. Herodotus says of the 
people of Libya (lib. iv. in Melp.), @vover 5¢ HAlw kal oeAHYN povvoiar. 
Julius Cæsar says of the Germans, that they worshipped the moon, 
Lib. vi. de B. G. p. 958. The Romans had a temple consecrated to 
the moon.—Taci. Ann. lib. xv; Livy, lib. xl. See Geor. Frid. 
Meinhardi Diss. de Selenolatria, in Ugolin’s Thesau. Sacr. tom. 
xxiii. p. 831, seq. Indeed, we have a proof of the worship of the 
moon in our own language, in the name given to the second day of 
the week— Monday, i. e. Moon-day, implying that it was formerly 
regarded as devoted to the worship of the moon. ‘The word “beheld” 
in the passage before us must be understood in an idolatrous sense. 
“ If I have looked upon the sun as an object of worship.” Schultens 
explains this passage as referring to splendid and exalted characters, 
who, on aecount of their brilliance and power, may be compared to 
the sun at noon-day, and to the moon in its brightness. But the 
more obvious aud common reference is to the sun and moon as objects 
of worship. T Or the moon walking in brightness. Marg., bright. 
The word “ walking,” here applied to the moon, may refer either to 
its course through the heavens, or it may mean, as Dr. Good 
supposes, advancing to her full; “brightly, or splendidly progres- 
sive.” The LXX. render the passage strangely enough: “Do we 
not see the shining sun eclipsed? and the moon changing? For it is 
not in them.” 

27. And my heart hath been secretly enticed. That is, away from 
God, or led into sin. T Or my mouth hath kissed my hand. Marg., 
my hand hath kissed my mouth. The margin accords with the 
Hebrew. It was customary in ancient worship to kiss the idol that 
was worshipped. Comp. 1 Kings xix. 18, “I have left me seven 
thonsand in Israel—and every mouth which hath not kissed him.” 
See also Hosea xiii. 2. The Mohammedans at the present day, in 
their worship at Mecea, kiss the black stone which is fastened in the 
corner of the Beat Allah, as often as they pass it, in going round the 
Caaba. If they cannot come near enough to kiss it, they touch it 
with the hand, and kiss that. An Oriental pays his respects to one 
of a superior station by kissing his hand and putting it to his fore- 
head.—Paxton. See the custom of kissing the hand of a prince, as it 
exists in Arabia, deseribed by Niebuhr, Reisebeschreib. 1, S. 414, 
The custom prevailed also among the Romans and Greeks. ‘Thus 
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28 This also ° were an ini- jor lifted up myself when evil 
quity to be punished by the | found him; 
judge : for I should have denied 30 Neither have I suffered 
the God that is above. my ‘mouth to sin, ? by wishing 
29 If I rejoiced at the de- | a curse to his soul; 
struction of him that hated me, | o Deut. 17.2—7. 1palate. pEccles. 5.6. 


28 This also would have been a crime to be punished by the judge, 
For I should have denied the God who is above. 

29 If I have rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 
And exulted when evil came upon him— 

30 Lut no! I have not suffered my mouth to sin 
By imprecating a curse on his soul ;— 


Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxviii. 2) says, Inter adorandum dexteram ad 
osculum referimus, et totum corpus, circumagimus. So Lucian, inthe 
book «ep épxfoews, says, ‘And the Indians, rising early, adore the 
sun—not as we, kissing the hand—riy xeipa kúsavres—think that our 
vow is perfect.” The foundation of the custom here alluded to, is 
the respect and affection which is shown for one by kissing; and as 
the heavenly bodies which were worshipped were so remote that the 
worshippers could not have access to them, they expressed their 
veneration by kissing the hand. Job means to say, that he had never 
performed an act of homage to the heavenly bodies, 

28. This also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge. Note, 
ver. 11. Among the Hebrews, idolatry was an offence punishable by 
death by stoning, Deut. xvii. 2—7. It is possible, also, that this 
might have been elsewhere in the patriarchal times a crime punish- 
able in this manner. At ail events, Job regarded it as a heinous 
offence, and one of which the magistrate ought to take cognizance. 
S For I should have denied the God that is above. The worship of the 
heavenly bodies would have been, in fact, the denial of the existence of 
any Superior Being. This, in fact, always occurs; for idolaters have 
no knowledge of the true God. 

29. If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me. Job here 
introduces another: lass of offences, of which he says he was innocent, 
The subject referrer to is the proper treatment of those who injure us. 
In respect to this, he says that he was entirely conscious of freedom 
from exultation when calamity came upon a foe, and that he had 
never even wished him evil in his heart. The word “destruction” 
here means calamity, disappointment, or affliction of any kind. It 
had never been pleasant to him to see one who hated him suffer. It 
is needless to remark how entirely this accords with the New Testa- 
ment. And it is pleasant to find such a sentiment as this expressed 
in the early age of the world, and to see how the influence of true 
religion is at all times the same. The religion of Job led him to act 
out the beantiful sentiment afterwards embodied in the instructions 
of the Saviour, and made binding on all his followers, Matt. v. 44. 
True religion will lead a man to act out what is embodied in its 
precepts, whether they are expressed in formal language or not. 
T Or lifted up myself. Been elated or rejoiced. T When evil found 
him, When calamity overtook him. 

30. Neither have I suffered my mouth, Marg. as in Hebrew, palate, 
The word is often used for the mouth in general, and especially as the 
organ of the voice—from the use and importance of the palate in 
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31 If the men of my taber- | of his flesh! we cannot be 
nacle said not, Oh that we had | satisfied. 


31 If my domestics could not at all times say, 
“Who will show an instance when we have not been satisfied from his 
hospitable table ?” * 


speaking, Prov. viii. 7, “For my palate (37) speaketh truth.” It 
is used as the organ of taste, Job xii. 11. Comp. ch. vi. 30; Psa. exix. 
103. T By wishing a curse to his soul. It must have been an extra- 
ordinary degree of piety which would permit a man to say this with 
truth, that he had never harboured @ wish of injury to an enemy. 
Few are the men, probably, even now, who could say this, and who 
are enabled to keep their minds free from every wish that calamities 
and woes may overtake those who are seeking their hurt. Yet this 
is the nature of true religion. It controls the heart, represses the 
angry and revengeful feelings, and creates in the soul an earnest desire 
for the happiness even of those who injure us. 

31. If the men of my tabernacle, The men of my tent; or those 
who dwell with me. ‘The reference is doubtless to those who were in 
his employ, and who, being constantly with him, had an opportunity 
to observe his manner of life. On this verse there has been a great 
variety of exposition, and interpreters are by no means agreed as 
to its meaning. Herder connects it with the previous verse, and 
renders it— 


“No! my tongue uttered no evil word, 
Nor any imprecation against him, 
When the men of my tent said, 
‘Oh that we had his flesh, it would satisfy us.’ ” 


That is, though he were the bitterest enemy of my house, and all 
Were in open violence. Noyes translates it— 


« Have not the men of my tent exclaimed, 
‘Who is there that hath not been satisfied with his meat ? ” 


Umbreit supposes that it is designed to celebrate the benevolence of 
Job; and that the meaning is, that all his companions—the inmates of 
his house—could bear him witness that not one of the poor was 
allowed to depart without being satisfied with his hospitality. They 
were abundantly fed, and their wants supplied. The verse is un- 
doubtedly to be regarded as connected, as Ikenius supposes, with the 
following, and is designed to illustrate the hospitality of Job. His 
object is to show that those who dwelt with him, and who had every 
opportunity of knowing all about him, could never say that the 
stranger was not hospitably entertained. The phrase, “If the men of 
my tabernacle said not,” means, that a case never occurred in which 
they could not make use of the language which follows; they never 
could say that the stranger was not hospitably entertained. T Ok 
thet we had, The phrase jmn commonly means, “ Oh that’’—as the 
Latin Utinam—implying a wish or desire. Sce ch, xix. 23; xxxi. 
35. But here the phrase scems to be used in the sense of ‘* Who will 
give, or who will show or furnish?’ (comp. ch. xiv. 4); and the sense 


_ * This translation is more paraphrastic than [ have made in any other 
instance, but it was not casy to express the sense by a literal rendering. 
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32 The stranger 7 did not | lodge in the street; but I opened - 
q Isa. 58. 7; Heb. 13.2, 10r,wey. | my doors to the ‘traveller; 


82 The stranger did not lodge in the street, 
My doors I opened to the traveller; 

is, “ Who will refer to one instance in which the stranger has not 
been hospitably entertained?’ T OF his flesh! we cannot be satisfied. 
Or, rather, ‘“ Who will refer to an instance in which it can be said 
that we have not been satisfied from his flesh, 7. e. from his table, or 
by his hospitality?’ The word flesh here cannot mean, as our trans- 
lation would seem to imply, the flesh of Job himself, as if it were to 
be torn and lacerated with a spirit of revenge, but that which his 
table furnished by a generous hospitality. ‘The LXX. render this, 
“Tf my maid-servants have often said, ‘Oh that we had some of his 
flesh to eat!’ while I was living luxuriously.” For a great variety of 
opinions on the passage, see Schultens iz loc. The above interpreta- 
tion of Ikenius is the most simple, natural, and obvious of any which 
have been proposed, and is adopted by Schultens and Rosenmiiller. 

32. The stranger did not lodge in the street, This is designed to 
illustrate the sentiment in the previous verse, and to express his con- 
sciousness that he had showed the most generous hospitality. But 
I opened my doors to the traveller, Marg., or, way. The word here used 
(rx) means properly way, path, road; but it also denotes those who 
travel on such a way. See ch. vi. 19, “The troops of Tema looked,” 
Heb., son nime—the ways or paths of Tema; that is, those who 
travelled in those paths. Vulgate here, viatori. Sept., ‘To every 
one that came’’—qaavri èàbóvri. This was one of the methods of 
hospitality—the central and crowning virtue among the Arabs to this 
day, and among the Orientals in all ages. Among the boasts of 
hospitality, showing the place which this virtue had in their estima- 
tion, and the methods by which it was practised, we may refer to 
such expressions as the following: “I occupy the public way with 
my tent;” that is, to every traveller without distinction, my tent is 
open and my table is spread. ‘He makes the public path the place 
for the cords of his tent;’’ that is, he fixed the pins and cords of his 
tent in the midst of the public highway, so that every traveller might 
enter. ‘These examples are quoted by Schultens from the Hamasa. 
Another beautiful example may be taken from the same collection of 
Arabic poems. I give the Latin translation of Schultens : 


Quam spe latratum imitanti viatori, cui resonabat echo, 
Suscitayi ignem, cujus lignum luculentum 

Properusque surrexi ad eum, ut prædæ mihi loco esset, 
Præ metu ne populus meus eum ante me occuparet, 


That is, ‘“ How often to the traveller, imitating the bark of the dog, 
and the echo of whose voice was heard, have I kindled a fire, the 
shining wood of which I quick raised up to him, as one would hasten 
to the prey, in fear lest some one of my own people should anticipate 
me in the privileges and rites of hospitality.” The allusion to the 
imitation of the barking of a dog here refers to the custom of travellers 
at night, who make this noise when they need a place of rest. This 
sound is responded to by the dogs which watch around the tents of 
their masters, and the sound is the signal for a general rush to show 
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33 If I covered my trans- | mine iniquity in my bosom; 
gressions 'as Adam, ” by hiding 1 or, after the manner of men. 
7 Gen. 3. 8, 12. 


33 If I have covered my transgressions as Adam, 
By concealing my iniquity in my bosom, — 


hospitality to the stranger. Burckhardt, speaking of the inhabitants 
of the Houran—the country east of the Jordan, and south of Damascus, 
says, “ A traveller may alight at any house he pleases; a mat will be 
immediately spread for him, coffee made, and a breakfast or dinner 
set before him. In entering a village it has often happened to me, 
that several persons presented themselves, each begging that I would 
lodge at his house. It isa point of honour with the host never to 
receive the smallest return from a guest. Besides the private habita- 
tions, which offer to every traveller a secure night’s shelter, there is 
in every village the Medhafe of the Sheikh, where all strangers of 
decent appearance are received and entertained. It is the duty of the 
Sheikh to maintain this Medhafe, which is like a tavern, with the 
difference that the host himself pays the bill. The Sheikh has a 
public allowance to defray these expenses, and hence a man of the 
Houran, intending to travel about for a fortnight, never thinks of 
putting a single para in his pocket; he is sure of being everywhere 
well received, and of living better, perhaps, than at his own home.” 
— Travels in Syria, pp. 294, 295. 

33. If I covered my transgressions as Adam. ‘That is, if I have 
attempted to hide or conceal them; if, conscious of guilt, I have 
endeavoured to cloak my sins, and to appear righteous. There has 
been great variety of opinion about the meaning of this expression. 
The margin reads it, ‘‘ After the manner of men,” Luther renders 
it, “Have I covered my wickedness as a man’”’—Habe ich meine 
Schalkheit wie ein Mensch gedeckt. Coverdale, ‘‘ Have I ever done 
any wicked deed where through I shamed myself before men.” 
Herder, “ Did I hide my faults like a mean man.” Schultens, “If I 
have covered my sin as Adam.” The Vulgate, Quasi homo—‘‘as a 
man.” The Sept., “If when I sinned unwillingly (dkovolws—inad- 
vertently, undesignedly) I concealed my sin.” Noyes, “After the 
manner of men.” Umbreit, Nach Menschenart—“ After the manner 
of men.” Rosenmiiller, As Adam. The Chaldee, 078}—meaning, as 
Rosenmtiller remarks, as Adam; and the Syriac, As men. ‘Ihe 
meaning may either be, as men are accustomed to do when they 
commit a crime—referring to the common practice of the guilty to 
attempt to cloak their offences, or to the attempt of Adam to hide his 
sin from his Maker after the fall, Gen. iii. 7, 8. It is not possible to 
decide with certainty which is the correct interpretation, for either will 
accord with the Hebrew. But in favour of the supposition that it 
tefcrs to the effort of Adam to conceal his sin, we may remark, (1,) 
that there can be little or no doubt that that transaction was known 
to Job by tradition. (2.) It furnished him a pertinent and striking 
illustration of the point before him, (3.) The illustration is, by sup- 
posing that it refers to him, much more striking than on the other 
supposition. It is true that men often attempt to conceal their guilt, 
and that it may be set down as a fact very general in its character; 
but still it is not so universal that there are no exceptions. But here 
was a specific and well-known case, and one which, as it was the first, 
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34 Did I fear a great mul- | families terrify me, that I kept 
titude, * or did the contempt of | silence, and went not out of the 
s Exod. 23. 2, door? 


34 Then let me be confounded before a great multitude! 
Let the contempt of families crush me! 
Yea, let me keep silence, and never go out of my door! 


so it was the most sad and melancholy instance that had ever occurred 
of an attempt to conceal guilt. It was not an attempt to hide it from 
man—for there was then no other man to witness it; but an attempt 
to hide it from God. From such an attempt Job says he was free. 
T By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom. By attempting to conceal it 
so that others would not knew it. Adam attempted to conceal his 
fault even from God; and it is common with men, when they have 
done wrong, to endeavour to hide it from others. 

34. Did I fear a great multitude. Our translators have rendered 
this as if Job meant to say that he had not been deterred from doing 
what he supposed was right by the fear of others; as if he had been 
independent, and had done what he knew to be right, undeterred by 
the fear of popular fury, or the loss of the favour of the great. This 
version is adopted also by the Vulgate, by Herder, and substantially 
by Coverdale and Luther. Another interpretation has, however, 
been proposed, and is adopted by Schultens, Noyes, Good, Umbreit, 
Dathe, and Scott, which is, that this is to be regarded as an impreca- 
tion, or that this is the punishment which he invoked and expected if 
he had been guilty of the crime which is specified in the previous 
verses. The meaning then would be, “Then let me be confounded 
before the great multitude! Let the contempt of families cover me 
with shame! Let me keep silence, and let me never appear abroad !”’ 
The Hebrew will admit of either construction, and either of them will 
accord well with the connexion. The latter, however, regarding it as 
an imprecation, seems to me to be preferable, for two reasons: (1.) 
It will accord more forcibly with what he had said in the previous 
verse. The sense then would be, as expressed by Patrick, ‘“‘ If I have 
studied to appear better than I am, and have not made a free confes- 
sion, but, like our first parent, have concealed or excused my faults, 
and, out of self-love, have hidden mine iniquity, because I dread 
what the people will say of me, or am terrified by the contempt into 
which the knowledge of my guilt will bring me with the neighbouring 
families, then am I content my mouth should be stopped, and that I 
never stir out of my door any more.” (2.) This interpretation seems 
to be required, in order to make a proper close of his remarks. The 
general course in this chapter has been to specify an offence, and then 
to utter an imprecation if he had been guilty of it. In the previous 
verses he had specified crimes of which he had declared himself in- 
nocent; but unless this verse be so regarded, there is no invocation 
of any corresponding punishment if he had been guilty. It seems 
probable, therefore, that this verse is so to be regarded. According 
to this, the phrase ‘‘ Did I fear a great multitude” mean:, ‘* Then let 
me be terrified by a multitude—by the opinions of the world, and let 
this be the punishment of my sin. Since by the fear of others I was 
led to hide my sin in my bosom, let it be my lot to lose all popular 
favour, and feel that I am the object of public scorn and contempt!” 
T Or did the contempt of families terrify me. Let the contempt of 


CHAPTER XXXI. 147 


35 Oh that one would hear | the Almighty would answer me, 
me! behold, 'my desire is, that | and that mine adversary had 
Lor, my sign is that che Almighty will | written a book: 
aMswer Ine. 


35 Oh that He would hear me! ; 
Behold, my defenee! May the Almighty answer me! 
Would that He who contends with me would write down his charge! 


families crush me; let me be despised and abhorred by them. If Iwas 
led to hide my sins in my bosom because I feared them, then let me 
be doomed to the total loss of their favour, and become wholly the 
object of their scorn. T That I kept silence. Or let me keep silence 
asa punishment. That is, let me not be admitted as a counsellor, or 
allowed to express my sentiments in the public assemblies. T And 
ent not out at the door, ‘That is, “Let me not go out at the door, 
Let me be confined to my dwelling, and never be allowed to appear 
in public, to mingle in society, to take part in public affairs—because 
by the fear of the world I attempted to hide my faults in my bosom. 
Such a punishment would be appropriate to such an offence. The 
retribution would be no more than a suitable recompense for such an 
act of guilt—and I would not shrink from it.” 

85. Oh that one would hear me! This refers undoubtedly to God. 
It is, literally, “ Who will give to me one hearing me;” and the 
wish is that which he has so often expressed, that he might get his 
cause fairly before God. He feels assured that there would be a 
favourable verdict, if there could be a fair judicial investigation. 
Comp. notes on ch. xiii. 3. | Behold, my desire is. Marg., “or, my 
sign is that the Almighty will answer me.’ ‘The word rendered in the 
text desire, and in the margin sign OÑ Tév), means properly a mark, 
or sign, and is also the name of the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Then the word means, according to Gesenius (Lex.), a mark, or cross, 
as subscribed to a bill of complaint; hence the bill itself, or, as we 
should say, the pleading. According to this, Job means to say that 
he was ready for trial, and that there was his biU? of complaint, or his 
pleading, or his bill of defence. So Herder renders it, “See my 
defence.” Coverdale, “Lo, this is my cause.” Miss Smith renders 
it, “Behold my gage!” Umbreit, Meine Klagschrifi—My accusation. 
There can be no doubt that it refers to the forms of a judicial investi- 
gation, and that the idea is, that Job was ready for the trial. ‘t Here,” 
says he, “is my defence, my argument, my pleading, my Lill! I wait 
that my adversary should come to the trial.” The name here used as 
given to the bill or pleading (Ẹ Táv, mark, or sign), probably had its 
origin from the fact that some mark was affixed to it—of some such 
significance as a seal—by which it was certified to be the real bill of 
the party, and by which he acknowledged it as his own. This might 
have been done by signing his name, or by some conventional mark 
that was common in those times. “ That the Almighty would answer 
me. ‘That is, answer me as on trial; that the cause might be fairly 
brought to an issue. This wish he had frequently expressed. { And 
that mine adversary. God; regarded as the opposite party in the suit. 
{ Had written a book. Or, would write down his charge. The wish 
is, that what God had against him were in like manner entered in a 
bill, or pleading, that the charge might be fairly investigated. On 
the word book, comp. notes, ch. xix. 23. It means here a pleading in 
court, a bill, or charge against any one. There is no irreverence in 
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36 Surely I would take it | the number of my steps; as a 
upon my shoulder, and bind it | prince would I go near unto 
as a crown to me. him. 

37 I would declare unto him 


86 Truly upon my shoulder would I bear it; 
I would bind it upon me as a diadem ! 

87 I would tell the number of my steps to him; 
Like a prince would I approach him! 


the language here. Job is anxious that his true character should be 
investigated, and that the great matter at issue should be determined; 
and he draws his language and illustrations from well-known prac- 
tices in courts of law. 

36. Surely I would take it upon my shoulder. That is, the book or 
bill which the Almighty would write in the case. Job says that he 
has such confidence that what God would record in his case would be 
in his favour, such confidence that he had no charge of hypocrisy 
against him, and that he who knew him altogether would not bring 
such an accusation against him, that he would bear it off triumphantly 
on his shoulders. It would be all that he could desire. This does 
not refer to what a judge would decide, if the case were submitted 
to him, but to a case where an opponent or adversary in court should 
bring all that he could say against him. He says that he would bear 
even snch a bill on his shoulders in triumph, and that it would be a 
full vindication of his innocence. It would afford him the best vindi- 
cation of his character, and would be that which he had long desired. 
T And bind it as a crown tome. I would regard it as an ornament— 
a diadem. I would bind it on my head asa crown is worn by princes, 
and would march forth exultingly witb it. Instead of covering me 
with shame, it would be the source of rejoicing, and I would exhibit 
it everywhere in the most triumphant manner. It is impossible for 
any one to express a more entire consciousness of innocence from 
charges alleged against him, than Job does by this language. 

37. I would declare unto him the number of my steps. That is, I 
would disclose to him the whole course of my life. ‘This is language 
also appropriate to a judicial trial; and the meaning is, that Job was 
so confident of his integrity that he would approach God and make 
his whole course of life known to him. T Asa prince would I go near 
unto him. With the firm and upright step with which a prince com- 
monly walks. I would not go in a base, cringing manner, but in a 
menner that evinced a consciousness of integrity. I would not go 
bowed down under the consciousness of guilt, as a self-condemned 
malefactor, but with the firm and elastic foot-tread of one conscions 
of innocence. It must be remembered that all this is said with refer- 
ence to the charges which had been brought against him by his 
friends, and not as claiming absolute perfection. He was accused of 
gross hypocrisy, and it was maintained that he was suffering the 
judicial infliction of Heaven on account of that.” So far as those 
charges were concerned, he now says that he could go betore God with 
the firm and elastic tread of a prince—with entire cheerfulness and 
boldness. We are not, however, to suppose that he did not regard 
himself as having the common infirmities and sinfulness of our fallen 
nature. The discussion does not turn at all on that point. 
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38 If my land cry against me, | thereof without money, or have 
or that the furrows likewise | caused the owners thereof to 


thereof 'complain. lose their life ;# 
39 If I have eaten the *fruits | 3 or, the soul of the owners thereof to expire, 
l weep. 2 strength. or breathe out, 61 Kings 21. 13. 


388 If my land cry out against me, 
And the furrows likewise complain ; 

39 If I have eaten its fruits without payment, 
And extortcd the living of its owners,— 


38. If my land cry against me. This is a new specification of an 
offence, and an imprecation of an appropriate punishment if he had 
been guilty of it. Many have supposed that these closing verses 
have been transferred from their appropriate place by an error of 
transcribers, and that they should have been inserted between vers. 
23 and 24—or in some previous part of the chapter. It is certain that 
vers. 385—837 would make an appropriate and impressive close of the 
chapter, being a solemn appeal to God in reference to all the specifi- 
cations, or to the general tenor of his life; but there is no authority 
from the MSS. to make any change in the present arrangement. All 
the ancient versions insert the verses in the place which they now 
oceupy, and in this all versions agree, except, according to Kennicott, 
the Teutonic version, where they are inserted after ver. 25. All the 
MSS. also concur in the present arrangement. Schultens supposes 
that there is manifest pertinency and propriety in the present arrange 
ment. ‘The former specifications, says he, related mainly to his private 
life, this to his more public conduct; and the design is to vindicate 
himself from the charge of injustice and crime in both respects, clos- 
ing appropriately with the latter. Rosenmiiller remarks, that in a 
composition composed in an age and country so remote as this, we are 
not to look for or demand the observance of the same regularity which 
is required by the modern canons of criticism. At all events, there 
is no authority for changing the present arrangement of the text. 
The meaning of the phrase “if my land ery out against me” is, that 
in the cultivation of his land he had not been guilty of injustice. He 
had not employed those to till it who had been compelled to do it, 
nor had he imposed on them unreasonable burdens, nor had he 
defrauded them of their wages. The land had not occasion to ery 
out against him to God because fraud or injustice had been done to 
any in its cultivation, Comp. Gen. iv. 10; Hab. ii, 11. T Or that 
the furrows likewise thereof complain. Marg., weep. The Hebrew is, 
“It the furrows weep together,” or ‘in like manner weep.” This is 
a beautiful image. ‘The very furrows in the field are personified as 
weeping on account of injustice which would be done them, and of 
the burdens which would be laid on them, if they were compelled to 
contribute to oppression and fraud. 

39. If I have caten the fruits thereof: Marg., strength. The strength 
cf the earth is that whieh the earth produces, or which is the result 
of its strength, We speak now of a ‘‘strong soil’’—meaning that it 
is capable of bearing much. % Without money. Heb., “without 
silver’’—silver being the principal circulating medium in early times. 
The meaning here is, “ without paying for it;” either without having 
paid for the land, or for the labour. ™ Or have caused the owners 
thereof. Marg., the soul of the owners thereof to expire, or breathe out, 
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40 Let thistles grow instead | barley. The words of Job are 
of wheat, and 'cockle instead of | ended. 
1 or, zotsome weeds, 


40 Let thistles grow up instead of wheat, 
And noxious weeds instead of barley. 


The Hebrew is, “ If I have caused the life of the owners [or lords] of 
it to breathe out.” The meaning is, if I have appropriated to myself 
the land or labour of others without paying for it, so that their means 
of living are taken away. He disclaims all injustice in the case. He 
had not deprived others of their land by violence or fraud, so that 
they had no means of subsistence. 

40. Let thistles grow. Gen, iii. 18. Thistles are valueless; and Job 
is so confident of entire innocence in regard to this, that he says he 
would be willing, if he were guilty, to have his whole land overrun 
with noxious weeds, T And cockle. Cockle is with us a well-known 
herb that gets into wheat or other grain. It has a bluish flower, and 
small black seed, and is injurious because it tends to discolour the 
flour. It is not certain by any means, however, that this is intended 
here. The margin is, noisome weeds. The Hebrew word (men) is from 
UNI Bédsh, to have a bad smell, to stink, and was given to the weed 
here referred to on that account. Comp. Isa. xxxiv. 3. The cockle, 
however, has no unpleasant odour, and the word here probably means 
noxious weeds. So it is rendered by Herder and by Noyes. The 
Sept. has Baros, bramble; the Vulg., spina, thorn; Prof, Lee, prunus 
sylvestris, ‘ a bramble resembling the hawthorn ;’’ Schultens, debrusea, 
wild vine. T The words of Job are ended. That is, in the present 
speech or argument; his discussions with his friends are closed. He 
spoke afterwards, as recorded in the subsequent chapters, but not in 
controversy with them, He had vindicated his character, sustained 
his positions, and they had nothing to reply. The remainder of the 
book is occupied mainly with the speech of Elihu, and with the 
solemn and sublime address which God himself makes. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE SPEECH OF ELIHU, 
(CH, XXXIJ,——-XXXVII.) 


Tis chapter commences the speech of Elihu, which is continued to the 
close of ch. xxxvii. He has not appeared before in the controversy, and his 
name is not mentioned as having been present, though it is evident, from 
the tenor of his own remarks, that he had heard what had been said. 
Nothing more is known of this new character than is here expressed. 
Whether he came with the others to condole with Job (ch. ii. 11, 12), or 
whether he was his personal friend, and had been with him through all his 
trials, or whether he was one who accidently happened to be present at this 
discussion, is not intimated. The remarkable sufferings of a man who had 
been so prominent as Job, would nndoubtedly excite considerable attention ; 
and it is no unreasonable supposition that many persons may have been 
attracted by the controversy that was maintained between him and his 
friends. But nothing more is known of Elihu than is specified in this 
chapter. See notes on ver. 2. He is a young man, who had been restrained 
by modesty thus far from expressing his opinion, but who had listened 
attentively to all that had been said. An opportunity is now presented for 
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his spcaking when he could not be charged with impertinence, or with dis- 
respect to his superiors in age, if he expressed his opinion. The three 
fricnds of Job had been completely silenced. The last speech of Bildad (ch. 
xxv.) had contained only a few very brief gencral reflections, which had 
nothing to do with the subject in dispute, and ee whose turn would 
have been next, had not even attempted to reply. ENphaz, of course—such 
were the notions of courtesy which prevailed in the Kast—would not pre- 
sume to speak out of his regular turn. Job had waited for them to speak in 
their turn (ch. xxix. 1), and as they had not done it, he had gone on and 
made a full vindication of his life. He had no more which he wished to 
say, and, so far as the original disputants were concerned, the controversy 
was ended. 

At this stage of the argument, it was not improper for Elihu, though 
comparatively a youth, to speak. The reasons which he had for speaking 
he himself states. They are, (1.) Because Job had, as he supposed, justified 
himself rather than God, ch. xxxii. 2. He had indulged in severe reflections 
on the Divine dealings; had dwelt improperly on his own integrity, and 
had becn unwilling to confess that he was a sinner. Whatever d/ame there 
was, he apprehended Job was disposed to cast on his Maker; and Elihu 
interposes, therefore, to state the truth on the subject, and to vindicate the 
character of God. (2.) The three friends of Job had been equally to blame. 
They had in no measured terms condemned Job, and yet they had made no 
answer to what he had said, ch. xxxii. 3. They pertinaciously heid to their 
opinion that he was an eminently wicked man; that all these judgments 
had come on him for his sins; and yet they had not specified his faults, nor 
had they replicd to what he had said in self-defence. In such a state of 
things, this youthful bystander and observer of the controversy interposes. 
His mind was greatly excited. He could contain himself (ver. 19) no 
longer. Both parties he regarded as wrong; both as deserving rebuke; and 
both as ignorant of the truth in the case. He appears, therefore, not as the 
advocate of either, but professes to come in as a sort of arbiter, to take the 
place of God (ch. xxxiii. 6), and to state what was the truth. Yet he does 
not settle the whole controversy. So far as the book of Job may be regarded 
as a poem, the design of its composer appears to have been, to introduce 
Klihn partly to show the necessity of the Divine interposition, and to pre- 
pare the way for the sublime introduction of God himself in the close of the 
book. It is God who ultimately determines the difficult controversy, and 
who appcars to state the exact truth in the case. The introduction of Elihu 
contributes much to the beauty and variety of the poem, and at the same 
time it accords with the design of the author. The remarks of Bouillier on 
this point are worthy of attention. ‘The three men, driven on by a rash 
and inconsiderate impulse, attacked the character of a most upright man, 
not only by cruel suspicions, but by skilful criminations, with little dis- 
crimination in regard to the truth. A fourth actor is introduced, superior 
in wisdom to the others, who, by a new and more cautious method, under- 
takes to unravel the difficulty in regard to Job, Those things were indu- 
bitable which he taught, that there was no onc among meri who was so 
perfect that he did not offend against the laws of God; that there was no 
bic who, trusting to his own innocence, could affirm that he was not 
obnoxious to the Divine displeasure, or that the calamitics which he suffered 
were undeserved. Job would not have reason for complaining, if the exact 
truth in regard to him were known, and his affairs accurately weighed in a 
balance. Elihu, therefore, did not crr in thus thinking, as he was not 
afterwards accused of fault. Yet in his own opinion or view he erred, for 
such was not the cause of the calamities of Job, as the beginning of his 
history shows. Elihu, in fact, did not err less than the others in his view, 
although he adduced a more probable conjecture, and sustained it by a true 
doctrine, that by this the great purpose of the author of this book might be 
accomplished; to wit, to show how little men can look into the secret 
yasons of Divine Providence, in which they can with more safety acquiesce, 
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than curiously to inquire into them.” Sce Rosenmiller, Intro. to the 
chapter. Elihu professes entire impartiality. He speaks only because he 
feels constrained to do it, and because such sentiments have been advanced 
that he can no longer keep silence. He says that he will not be influenced 
by respect to any man’s person; he will attempt to flatter no one; he will 
speak wholly in the fear of God. After the introduction in ch, xxxi., he 
reproves Job because he had claimed too much for himself, and had indulged 
in a spirit of complaining against God. He goes on to say that it is not 
necessary for God to develop all his counsels and purposes to men; that he 
often speaks in visions of the night; and that the great purpose of his 
dealings is to take away pride from man, and to produce true humility. 
This he does also by the dispensatious of his providence, aud by the calami- 
ties with which he visits his people. Yet he says, if when man is afflicted 
he will be truly penitent, God will have mercy, and restore his flesh, so that 
it will be fresher than that of an infant. The true secret, therefore, of the 
Divine dispensations, according to Elihu, the principle ou which Ae explaius 
all, is, that afilictions are DISCIPLINARY, or are designed to produce humility 
and penitence. ‘They are not absolute proof of enormous wickeduess and 
hypocrisy, as the friends of Job had maintained; nor could one in aftliction 
lay claim to freedom from sin, or blame God, as he understood Job to have 
done, ch. xxxiii. He next reproves Job for evincing a proud spirit of 
scorning, and especially for having maintained that, according to the Divine 
dealings with him, it would be no advantage to a man to be pious, and to 
delight himself in God. Such an opinion implied that God was severe and 
wrong in his dealings. To meet this, Elihu brings forward a variety of 
considerations to show the impropriety of remarks of this kind, and especiall 
to prove that the Governor of the world cau do nothing inconsistent wit 
benevolence and justice. From these cousiderations he infers that the duty 
of one in the situation of Job was plain. It was, to admit the possibility 
that he had sinned, and to resolve that he would offend no more, ch. xxxiv. 
He then proceeds to consider the opinion of Job, that under the arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence there could be no advantage in being righteous; 
that the good were subjected to so many calamities, that nothing was gained 
by all their efforts to be holy; and that there was no profit though a man 
were cleansed from sin, ch. xxxv. 3. To this Elihu replies, by showing that 
God is supreme; that the character of man cannot profit him; that he is 
governed by other considerations in his dealings than that man has a elaine 
on him; and that there are great aud important considerations which lead 
him to the course which he takes with men, and that to complain of these 
is proof of rebellion, ch. xxxv. Elihu then closes his address by stating 
(1) the true principles of the Divine administration, as he understood them, 
ch. xxxvi., and (2) by saying that there is much in the Divine government 
which is inscrutable, but that there are such evidences of greatness and 
wisdom in his government, there are so many things in the works of nature 
and in the course of events which we cannot understand, that we should 
submit to his superior wisdom, ch. xxxvii, See the Analyses to those 
chapters. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXMI. 


Tue chapter before us (xxxii.) is occupied mainly with a statement of the 
reasons which induced Elihu to speak at all. The first six verses are prose ; 
the remainder, as well as the whole of the following chapters, consists of 
poetry. In vers. 1—6 an account is given of Elihu, and of his excited 
feelings when the three friends of Job ceased to answer him. In ver. 6 he 
himself speaks: he says that he was comparatively young, and that he knew 
that it was more appropriate that age should speak, vers. 6,7. Yet he 
says that he felt himself irresistibly urged to declare his views, ver. 8. 
Great as was the respect due to age and rank, yet even aged men were not 
always wise, and might err, and he was therefore emboldened to declare his 
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CHAPTER XXXII. wrath of Elihu, the son of 
O these three men ceased 'to | Barachel, the LBuzite, of the 
answer Job, because he was | kindred of Ram; against Job 


righteous in his own eyes. was his wrath kindled, because 
2 Then was kindled the | he justified *himself, rather than 
1 from answering. God. 2 his soul. 


Speech of Elihu.—Ch. xxxii.i—xxxvii. 


1 So these three men ceased to answer Job, beeause he was righteous in his 
2 own eyes. Then was kindled the anger of Elihu, the son of Barachel the 
Buzite, of the family of Ram; against Job was his anger kindled, because 


sentiments, vers. 9,10. He says that he had carefully attended to all that 
they had said, and that he had discovered that the three friends of Job had 
been perfectiy silenced, vers. 11--13. It was incumbent on them, he says, 
to have replied to Job, rather than to have left the task to him, for the 
words of Job had not been directed against him, but them, ver. 14; but 
since they did not answer, he felt himself ealled upon to show his opinion, 
vers. 15—17. It would be a relief to him to be allowed to speak, for he was 
full of the subject—like fermenting wine in new bottles, vers. 18—20. 
He promises that his opinion shall be delivered with entire impartiality, 
and oo respect to any man’s person, and with no disposition to flatter, 
vers. 21, 22. 


1. So these three men ceased to answer Job. Each had had three 
opportunities of replying to him, though in the last series of the con- 
troversy Zophar had been silent. Now all were silent; and though 
they do not appear in the least to have been convinced, or to have 
changed their opinion, yet they found no arguments with which to 
sustain their views. It was this, among other things, which induced 
Elihu to take up the subject. 1 Because he was righteous in his own 
eyes. Umbreit expresses the sense of this by adding, ‘and they 
could not convince him of his unrighteousness.” It was not merely 
because he was righteous in his own estimation that they ceased to 
answer him; it was because their arguments had no effect in con- 
vineing him, and they had nothing new to say. He seemed to be 
obstinately bent on maintaining his own good opinion of himself in 
spite of all their reasoning, and they sat down in silence. 

2. Then was kindled the wrath. Wrath or anger is commonly re- 
presented as kindled, or as burning. 1 Of Elihu. The name Elihu 


(arg) means, ‘“‘ God is he;” or, as the word He (x37) is often used 


by way of eminence to denote the true God or Jeuovau, the name is 
equivalent to saying, ‘God is my God,” or “my God is JEHovan.” 
On what account this name was given to him, is now unknown. The 
names which were anciently given, however, were commonly signi- 
ficant, and it was not unusual to incorporate the name of God in 
those given to men. See notes, Isa.i.1. This name was probably 
given as an expression of piety on the part of his parents. T The 


son of Barachel. The name Barachel (5323) means “God blesses,” 


and was also probably given as expressive of the piety of his parents, 

and as furnishing in the name itself a valuable motto which the child 

would remember. Nothing more is known of him than the name; 

and the only propriety of remarking on the philology of the names 

arises from the fact that they seem to indicate the existence of piety, 

or of the knowledge of God, on the part of the ancestors of Elihu, 
H2 
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3 Also against his three | answer, and yet had condemned 
friends was his wrath kindled, | Job. 
because they had found no 


3 he vindicated himself more than God. Also against his three friends was 
his anger kindled, because they had not found an answer, and yet had 


$ The Buzite. Buz was the second son of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham, Gen. xxii. 20, 21. A city of the name Buz is mentioned 
in Jer. xxv. 23, in connexion with Dedan and Tema, cities of Arabia, 
and it is probable that Barachel, the father of Elihu, was of that city. 
If this name was given to the place after the son of Nahor, it will 
follow that Elihu, and consequently Job, must have lived after the 
time of Abraham. T Of the kindred of Ram. Of Ram nothing is 
certainly known. The Chaldee renders this ODN ND: }2—of the 
race of Abraham. Some have supposed that the Ram here mentioned 
is the same as the ancestor of David mentioned in Ruth iv. 19, and in 
the genealogical table in Matt. i. 3, 4, under the name of Aram. 
Others suppose that he was of the family of Nahor, and that the 
name is the same as EW Aram, mentioned in Gen. xxii. 21. Thus, 
by apheeresis the Syrians are called 0°22 Rammzm (2 Chron. xxii. 5), 
instead of DOW Arammim, as they are usually denominated. Comp. 
2 Kings viii. 28. But nothing certain is known of him who is here 
mentioned. Itis worthy of observation, that the author of the book 
of Job has given the genealogy of Elihu with much greater particu- 
larity than he has that of either Job or his three friends. Indeed, he 
has not attempted to trace their genealogy at all. Of Job he does 
not even mention the name of his father; of his three friends he 
mentions merely the place where they dwelt. Rosenmüller infers, 
from this circumstance, that Elihu is himself the author of the book, 
since, says he, it is the custom of the ‘Turks and Persians, in their 
poems, to weave in, near the end of the poem, the name of the 
author in an artificial manner. The same view is taken by Lightfoot, 
Chronica temporum et ord. Text. V. T, A circumstance of this kind, 
however, is too slight an argument to determine the question of the 
authorship of the book, It may have been that Elihu was less known 
than either of the other speakers, and hence there was a propriety in 
mentioning more particularly his family. Indeed, this fact is morally 
certain, for he is not mentioned, as the others are, as the ‘‘friend’’ of 
Job. Because he justified himself. Marg., his soul. So the 
Hebrew; the word wry ntphésh, soul, being often used to denote one’s 
self. T Rather than God. Prof. Lee renders this, ‘justified himself 
with God;” and so also Umbreit, Good, and some others. And so 
the Vulgate renders it—coram Deo. The LXX. render it, évayrioy 
xuplou—against the Lord; that is, rather than the Lord. The proper 
translation of the Hebrew (Dixa) is undoubtedly, more than God; 
and this was doubtless the idea which Elihu intended to convey. He 
understood Job as vindicating himself rather than God ; as being more 
willing that aspersions should be cast on the character and govern- 
ment of God, than to confess his own sin, 

3. Because they had found no answer, and yet had condemned Job. 
They held Job to be guilty, and yet they were unable to adduce the 
proof of it, and to reply to what he had said. They still maintained 
their opinion, though silenced in the argument. They were in that 
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4 Now Elihu had ' waited till 
Job had spoken, because they 
were *elder than he. 

5 When Elihu saw that there 
was no answer in the mouth of 
these three men, then his wrath 
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Barachel the Buzite, answered 
and said, I am ‘young, and ye 
are very old; “ wherefore I was 
afraid, and durst not shew you 
mine opinion. 

7 I said, Days should speak, 


was kindled. 
6 And Elihu, the son of 


2 elder for days. 


4 condemued Job. Now Elihu had waited till Job had spoken, because they 

5 were older than himself. When Elihu saw that there was no answer in 

6 the mouth of these three men, then his anger was kindled. Then Elihu, 
the son of Barachel, the Buzite, answered and said: 


and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom. 


1 expected Job in words. 3 few of days. uch. 15.10, 4 feared. 


I am young, and ye are very old; 

Therefore I was afraid, 

And durst not make known to you my opinion. 
7 I said, “ Days should speak, 

‘¢ And multitude of years should teach wisdom.” 


state of mind—not uncommon—in which they obstinately held on to 
an opinion which they could not vindicate, and believed another to 
be guilty, though they could not prove it. 

4, Now Elihu had waited. Marg. as in Heb., expected Job in words. 
The meaning is plain, that he had waited until all who were older 
than himself had spoken. «M Because they were elder than he. Marg. 
asin Heb., elder for days. It appears that they were all older than 
he was. We have no means of determining their respective ages, 
though it would seem probable that Eliphaz was the oldest of the 
three friends, as he uniformly spoke first. 

6. And Elihu—said, I am young. Marg., few of days, The Hebrew 
is, “Iam small (VPE) of days;” that is, I am inexperienced. We 
have no means of ascertaining his exact age, though it is evident that 
there was a considerable disparity between them and him. T And ye 


are very old —oviv». The word used here is probably derived from 


the obsolete root thy), to be white, hoary; and hence to be hoary-headed, 
or aged. Comp. 2 Chron, xxxvi. 17. The whole of the discourses 
of the friends of Job seem to imply that they were aged men. They 
laid claim to great experience, and professed to have had opportuni- 
ties of long observation; and it is probable that they were regarded as 
sages, who, by the long observation of events, had acquired the 
reputation of great wisdom. T Wherefore I was afraid. He was 
timid, bashful, diffident. T And durst not show you mine opinion. 
Marg., feared. He had that diffidence to which modesty prompts in 
the presence of the aged. He had formed his opinion as the argu- 
ment proceeded, but he did not deem it proper that one so young 
should interfere, even when he thought he perceived that others 
were wrong. 

7. I said, Days should speak. The aged ought to speak. They have 
had the advantage of long observation of the course of events; they 
are acquainted with the sentiments of past times; they may have had 
an opportunity of conversing with distinguished sages, and it is to 
them that we look up for counsel. This was eminently in accordance 
with the ancient Oriental views of what is right; and it is a senti- 
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8 But there is a spirit * in 9 Great * men are not always 
man: and the inspiration ¥ of | wise; neither do the aged un- 
the Almighty giveth them un- derstand judgment. 
derstanding. 

BELTON Oy Prov, 2. 60; Dan. cel 
8 But there is a Spirit in man; 
And the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding. 
9 Great men are not always wise; 
Neither do the aged always understand what is right. 


z Matt. 11. 25; 1 Cor, 1, 27. 


ment which accords with what is obviously proper, however little it 
is regarded in modern times. It is one of the marks of urbanity and 
true politeness ; of the prevalence of good breeding, morals, and piety, 
and of an advanced state of society, when respect is shown to the 
sentiments of the aged. They have had the opportunity of long 
observation. They have conversed much with men. They have seen 
the results of certain courses of conduct, and they have arrived at a 
period of life when they can look at the reality of things, and are un- 
influenced now by passion. Returning respect for the sentiments of 
the aged, attention to their counsels, veneration for their persons, and 
deference for them when they speak, would be an indication of 
advancement in society in modern times; and there is scarcely .any- 
thing in which we have deteriorated from the simplicity of the early 
ages, or in which we fall behind the Oriental world, so much as in 
the want of this. 

8. But there is a spirit in man, This evidently refers to a spirit 
imparted from above; a spirit from the Almighty. The parallelism 
seems to require this, for it responds to the phrase ‘ the inspiration 
of the Almighty” in the other hemistich, The Hebrew expression 
here also seems to require this interpretation. It is NI I—the 
Spirit itself; meaning the very Spirit that gives wisdom, or the Spirit 
of inspiration. He had said, in the previous verse, that it was reason- 
able to expect to find wisdom among the aged and the experienced. 
But in this he had been disappointed. He now finds that wisdom is 
not the attribute of rank or station, but that it is the gift of God, and 
therefore it may be found in a youth. All true wisdom, is the sen- 
timent, is from above; and where the inspiration of the Almighty is, 
no matter whether with the aged or the young, there is understanding, 
Elihu undoubtedly means to say, that though he was much younger 
than they were, and though according to the common estimate in 
which the aged and the young were held, he might be supposed to 
have much less acquaintance with the subjects under consideration, 
yet, as all true wisdom came from above, he might be qualified to 
speak. ‘The word “spirit” here, therefore, refers to the spirit which 
God gives ; and the passage is a proof that it was an early opinion 
that certain men were under the teachings of Divine inspiration, The 
Chaldee renders it SYN IM —a spirit of prophecy. T And the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty. The “breathing” of the Almighty—m) now. 
The idea was, that God breathed this into man, and that this wisdom 
was the breath of God. Comp. Gen. ii. 7; John xx, 22, Sept., xvod, 
breath, breathing. 

9. Great men are not always wise. Though wisdom may in general 
be looked for in them, yet it is not universally true. Great men here 
denote those who are distinguished for rank, age, authority. T Neither 
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10 Therefore I said, Hearken 12 Yea, I attended unto yon, 
to me: I also will shew mine | and, behold, there was none of 
opinion. you that convinced Job, or that 

11 Behold, I waited for your | answered his words : 
words; I gave ear to your 13 Lest ye should say, We 
‘reasons, whilst ye searched out | ° have found out wisdom: God 
* what to say. thrusteth him down, not man. 

1 understandings. 2 words. a Jer, 9. 23. 


10 Therefore I said, “ Hearken unto me; 
“TJ also will declare mine opinion.” 

11 Behold, I waited for your words ; 
I listened for your arguments, 
While ye searched out what to say. 

12 Yea, I have attended to you; 
And behold there is no one that hath refuted Job, 
Or answered his words :— 

13 Lest ye should say, “ We have found out wisdom ;”’ 
God only can subdue him—not man. 


do the aged understand judgment. That is, they do not always under- 
stand it. The word judgment here means right, truth. They do not 
always understand what is the exact truth in regard to the Divine 
administration, This is an apology for what he was abont to say, 
and for the fact that one so young should speak. Of the truth of 
what he here said there could be no doubt, and hence there was a 
propriety that one who was young should also be allowed to express 
his opinion on important subjects. 

11. I gave ear to your reasons. Marg., understandings. The mean- 
ing is, that he had given the most respectful attention to the views 
which they had expressed, implying that he had been all along pre- 
sent, and had listened to the debate. T Whilst ye searehed out what 
to say. Marg. as in Heb., words. It is implied here that they had 
bestowed much attention on what they had said. They had carefully 
sought out all the arguments at their command to confute Job, and 
still had been unsuccessful. 

12. There was none of you that convinced Job, ‘There was no one 
to produce conviction on his mind; or rather, there was no one to 
reprove him by answering him-—miiy rm. They were completely 
silenced, and had nothing to reply to the arguments which he had 
advanced, and to his refleetions on the Divine government. 

13. Lest ye should say, We have found out wisdom. That is, this has 
been permitted and ordered in such a manner that it might be mani- 
fest that the truths which are to convince him come from God and 
not from man. You were not permitted to refute or convince him, 
for if you had been you would have been lifted up with pride, and 
would have attributed to yourselves what belongs to God, This is in 
accordance with the entire drift of the book, whieh is to introduce 
the Almighty himself to settle the controversy when human wisdom 
failed. ‘They could not arrogate to themselves the claim that they 
had found out wisdom. They had been completely silenced by Job; 
they had no power to drive him from his positions; they could not ex- 
plain the Divine dealings so as to settle the great inquiry in which they 
had been engaged. Elihu proposes to do it, and to do it in such a way as 
to show that it could be accomplished only by that wisdom which is from 
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14 Now he hath not 'directed 15 They were amazed; they 
tis words against me; neither | answered no more; they ? left 
will I answer him with your | off speaking. 
speeches. 1 or, ordered. 2 removed speeches from themselves. 


14 Now, he did not direct his discourse against me; 
And I will not answer him with speeches like yours 
15 They were confounded; they answered no more ; 
They put words far from them. 
above. T God thrusteth him down, not man. These are the words of 
Elihu. The meaning is, “ God only can drive Job from his position, 
and show him the truth, and humble him. The wisdom of man fails. 
The aged, the experienced, and the wise have been unable to meet 
his arguments and bring him down from the positions which he has 
taken, That work can be done only by God himself, or by the wisdom 
which he only can give.” Accordingly Elihu, who proposes to meet 
the arguments of Job, makes no appeal to experience or observation ; 
he does not ground what he says on the maxims of sages, or the re- 
sults of reflection, but proposes to adduce the precepts of wisdom 
which God had imparted to him, ch. xxxiii. 4, 6. Other interpreta- 
tions have, however, been given of this verse, but the above seems to 
me the most simple, and most in accordance with the scope of the 
passage. 

14, Now he hath not direeted his words against me. Marg., ordered. 
The meaning of this expression is, ‘‘ I can approach this subject in a 
wholly dispassionate and unprejudiced manner, I have had none of the 
provocations which you have felt; his harsh and severe remarks have 
not fallen on me as they have on you, and I can come to the subject 
with the utmost coolness.” The object is to show that he was not 
irritated, and that he would be under no temptation to use words 
from the influence of passion, or any other than those which con- 
veyed the simple truth. He seems disposed to admit that Job had 
given some occasion for severe remarks, by the manner in which he 
had treated his friends. 9 Neither will I answer him with your speeches. 
They also had been wrong. ‘They had given way to passion, and had 
indulged in severity of language, rather than pursued a simple and 
calm course of argument. From all this Elihu says he was free, and 
could approach the subject in the most calm and dispassionate manner. 
He had had no temptation to indulge in severity of language like 
theirs, and he would not do it. 

15, They were amazed, These also are the words of Elihu, and are 
designed to express his astonishment that the three friends of Job did 
not answer him. He says that they were completely silenced, and he 
repeats this to call attention to the remarkable fact that men who 
began so confidently, and who still held on to their opinion, had not 
one word more to say. There is some reason to suppose, from the 
change of person here from the second to the third, that Elihu 
turned from them to those who were present, and called teir atten- 
tion to the fact that the friends of Job were completely silenced. 
This supposition, however, is not absolutely necessary, for it is not 
uncommon in Hebrew poetry to change from the second person to 
the third, especially where there is any censure or rebuke implied. 
Comp, ch. xviii. 4, T They left off speaking. Marg., removed speeches 
from themselves. The marginal reading accords with the Hebrew, 
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16 When I had waited, (for | opinion. 
they spake not, but stood still, 18 For I am full of ‘matter; 
and answered no more,) the spirit *within me con- 
17 I said, I will answer also | straineth me. 
my part; I also will shew mine 19 Behold, my belly is as 
1 words, 2 of my belly. 


16 And I waited, although they did not speak; 
Although they stood still, and answered no more. 
17 Even I will answer now on my part; 
Even I will show mine opinion. 
18 For I am full of words; 
The spirit within me doth constrain me. 
19 Behold I am as wine which has no vent; 


The sense is the same as in the common version, though the Hebrew 
is more poetic. It is not merely that they ceased to speak, but that 
they put words at a great distance from them. They could say 
absolutely nothing. This fact, that they were wholly silent, furnished 
an ample apology for Elihu to take up the subject. 

17. I also will show mine opinion. In this language, as in ver. 6, 
there is a delicate expression of modesty in the Hebrew which does 
not appear in our translation. It is WNAN— even I. “Even one so 
young, and so humble as I, may be permitted to express my senti- 
ments, when the aged and the great have nothing more to say. It 
will be no improper intrusion for even me to speak when no other one 
more aged and honourable desires to.’ In all this we may discern a 
degree of courtesy, and a delicate sense of propriety, which may be 
commended to the imitation of all, and especially to the young. In 
the manners of the pious men whose biography is recorded in the 
Bible, there is a degree of refinement, delicacy, and courtesy, in their 
treatment of others, such as will seldom be found even in the most 
elevated walks of life, and such as religion only can produce. The 
outward form may be obtained by the world; the living principle is 
found only in the heart which is imbued with love to God and man, 

18. For I am full of matter, Marg, as in Heb., words. The three 
friends of Job had been silenced. They had not one word more to 
say. Elihu says that the reverse was true of him. He was full of 
words, and felt constrained to speak. It was not because he forced 
himself to do it, nor because he did it as a mere matter of duty, but 
he was so impressed with the subject that it would be a relief for him 
to give utterance to his views. The spirit within me, Referring, 
probably, to the conviction that it was the Divine Spirit which urged 
him to speak. See notes on ver.8. Comp. ch. xxxiii. 4. A similar 
constraint in regard to the necessity of speaking, when under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, is expressed in Jer. xx. 9, “His word 
was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” Comp. Intro. to Isaiah 
$7, (3.) The phrase ‘within me” is, in the margin, as in Heb., my 
belly—where the belly is spoken of as the seat of the mind. See ch. 
xv. 2. We speak of the head as the seat of the intellect, and the heart 
as the seat of the affections. The Hebrews were much in the habit of 
* representing the region of the heart as the seat of all mental operations. 

19. Behold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent, Marg. as in 


Heb., ts not opened—nne x». The reference is to a bottle, in which 
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wine which ‘hath no vent; it is | ready to burst like new bottles. 
20 I will speak, that I may 


18s not opened, 


I am ready to burst like new bottles. 
20 I will speak that I may breathe more freely, 


there is no opening, or no vent for the fermenting wine to work itself 
off. It is usual to leave a small hole in barrels and casks when wine, 
cider, or beer is fermenting. This is necessary in order to prevent 
the cask from bursting. Elihu compares himself to a bottle in which 
new wine had been put, and where there was no vent for it, and when 
in consequence it was ready to burst. That new wine is here intended 
is apparent from the connexion, and has been so understood by the 
ancient versions. So Jerome renders it, Mustum, must, or new wine, 
The LXX., dards yAevxous Céwy dedeuevos— a bottle filled with sweet 
wine, fermenting, bound;” that is, which has no vent. T Iż ts ready to 
burst like new bottles. ‘The LXX. render this, “ As the rent (epinyes) 
bellows of a smith.’ Why this version was adopted it is not easy to 
say. The comparison would be pertinent, but the version could not 
be made from the present Hebrew text. It is possible that the 
eopy of the Hebrew text which the Septuagint had may have read 
owy —artifieers, instead of výr —new, and then the meaning would 
be, ‘as the bottles, or skins of artificers ;’’ that is, as their bellows, 
whieh were doubtless at first merely the 
skins of animals. The reference of Elihu, 
however, is undoubtedly to skins that were 
used as bottles; and new skins are here 
mentioned as ready to burst, not because 
they were more likely to burst than old 
ones—for that was by no means the case— 
but because new and unfermented wine 
would naturally be placed in them, thus 
endangering them. Bottles in the East, it 
is well known, are usually made of the 
skins of goats. See notes on Matt. ix, 17. 
The annexed engraving represents the 
usual form of bottles in the East. The 
process of manufacturing them at present is this: The skins of 
the goats are stripped off whole except at the neck. The holes at the 
feet and tail are sewed up. They are first stuffed out full, and strained 
by driving in small billets and chips of oak wood; and then are filled 
with a strong infusion of oak bark for a certain time, until the hair 
becomes fixed, and the skin sufficiently tanned. They are sold at 
different prices, from fifteen up to fifty piastres—Robinson’s Bib. 
Research. ii. 440, Elihu, perhaps, could not have found a more 
striking illustration of his meaning. He could no longer restrain 
himself, and he gave utterance, therefore, to the views which he 
deemed so important. The word belly in this verse (J©3) is rendered, 
by Umbreit and Noyes, bosom. It not improbably has this meaning, 
and the reference is to the faet that in the Hast the words are uttered 
forth much more ab imo pectore, or are much more guttural than with 
us. The voice seems to come from the lower part of the throat, or 
from the bosom, in a manner which the people of western nations 
find it difficult to imitate. 

20. I will speak, that I may be refreshed. Marg., breathe, The 
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be refreshed: I will open my | man. 
lips, and answer. 22 For? I know not to give 
21 Let mo not, I pray you, | flattering titles; in so doing my 
accept any man’s person; neither | Maker * would soon take me 
let me give flattering titles unto | away. 
1 breathe. 6 Gal. 1, 10. (DSR, BEG Gan eA, 
I will open my lips and reply. 
21 May I not be partial to any man’s person ! 
And lct me not flatter any one! 
22 For I cannot flatter— 
In a little time my Maker will bear me away! 


meaning is, that he would then have room to breathe again; he would 
feel relieved. 

21. Let me not, I pray you. This is not to be regarded as an address 
to them, or a prayer to God, but as an expression of his determina- 
tion. It is similar to the phrase which we use when we say, “may I 
never do this;”’ implying the strongest possible purpose not to do it. 
Elihu means to say that on no account would he use partiality or 
flattery in what he said. {| Accept any man’s person. ‘Treat any with 
partiality, ‘That is, “ I will not be influenced by rank, age, wealth, 
or personal friendship in what Isay. I will state the truth impar- 
tially, and will deliver my sentiments with entire freedom.” Sce the 
phrase explained in the notes on ch. xiii. 8. T Neither let me give 
flattering titles unto man. The word here used (22—not used in Kal, 
but found only in Piel), means to address in a friendly and soothing 
manner; to speak kindly to any one, Isa. xliv. 5; xlv. 4; and then 
to fatter, That is undoubtedly its meaning here. Elihu says he did 
uot know how to flatter any one. He meant to state the exact truth; to 
treat each one impartially; and not to be influenced by the rank or 
wealth of those whom he addressed. He meant to deal in plain and 
simple truth. 

22. For I know not to give flattering titles. I do not know how to 
flatter. It is not in my character; it has not been my habit. {In 
so doing. These words are not in the Hebrew, and they greatly mar 
the sense, and give a different idea from that which was intended by 
the speaker. T My Maker would soon take me away. Or, rather, “ My 
Maker will soon take me away.” That is, “I know that I must soon 
be removed, and must stand before my Maker. I must give an account 
for all that I say. Knowing that I am to go to the realities of another 
state of being, I cannot flatter men. I must tell them the exact and 
simple truth.” There could be no better preventive of flattery than . 
this. The conviction that we are soon to appear before God, where 
all are on a level, and where every mask will be stripped off, and 
everything appear as it is, would prevent us from ascribing to others 
qualities which we know they do not possess, and from giving them 
titles which will only exalt them in their own estimation, and hide 
the truth from their minds. ‘Titles which properly belong to men, 
and which pertain to office, religion does not forbid us to confer—for 
the welfare of the community is promoted by a proper respect for the 
names and offices of those who rule. But no good end is answered 
in ascribing to men titles as mere matters of distinction, which serve 
to keep before them the idea of their own talents or importance; or 
which lead them to forget that they, like others, are soon to be “ taken 
away,” and called to give up their account in another world. The 
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deep conviction that we are all soon to try the realities of a bed of 
death and of the grave, and that we are to go to a world where there 
is no delusion, and where the ascription of qualities to us here which 
do not belong to us will be of no avail, would prompt to a wish to 
state always the simple truth. Under that conviction, we should 
never so ascribe to another any quality of beauty, strength, or talent 
any name or title, as to leave him for one moment under a deception 
about himself. If this rule were followed, what a change would it 
produce in the social, the political, the literary, and even the re- 
ligious world ! 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE discourse in this chapter is directed entirely to Job. In the following 
chapter Elihu addresses particularly the friends of Job. In this chapter, the 
main design is to convince Job that he had erred in the views whieh he had 
expressed of God, and to state the true design of affliction—whieh he sup- 
poses had not been understood either by him or his friends. The three 
friends of Job regarded it as a mere punishment—as always expressive of the 
Divine displeasure. Job had resisted this opinion, but was not able to state 
why good men are afilicted. Sometimes he seemed to suppose that it must 
be resolved into mere sovereignty; sometimes he had indulged in language 
of severity in regard to God; and sometimes he held that God would yet 
come forth and vindicate the afflieted, and appear as the friend of his people. 
Elihu interposes, and says that neither understood the true objeet of affliction. 
It was to accomplish what nothing else would do; to produee effects on the 
mind and life whieh eould not be reaehed in any other way; and if the 
afflicted would turn from their sins, God would be still merciful to them. In 
stating these views, Elihu dwells on the following points :— 

I. He addresses himself to Job, and urges reasons why he should listen to 
what he had to say, vers. 1—7. He says that he would speak in uprightness 
and truth; that the Spirit of God had taught him, and that he was in God’s 
stead; and that as Job had often wished that he might be permitted to bring 
his cause before God, he now had the opportunity, and in sueh a way that 
he would not be overawed by the Divine majesty, as if he had visibly ap- 
peared. If he desired to vindicate himself, he had now the opportunity. 

I. We refers, briefly, to the sentiments which Job had advaneed, and 
particularly to his severe refleetions on the Divine dealings, as if God had 
been unjust aud severe, vers. 8—11. Job, he says, had maintained his own 
perfeet purity; he had denied that he deserved what had come upon him; 
he had charged God with “finding oceasions” against him, and with having 
pleasure in bringing trials on him without any suffieient cause; and had said 
that God regarded him as au enemy, and narrowly watehed all his paths. 

III. Elihu proposes, therefore, to meet all this, and show Job that his 
opinion was unjust, and to state to him the real design of his afilietion, to 
suggest some principle whieh would explain it all without these injurious 
reflections on the charaeter of God. This oeeupies the remainder of the 
chapter, vers. 12—33. In doing this, he adverts to the following points :— 

(1.) He says that Job eould not be vindicated in what he had said; that 
God was greater than man; and that even ¿f man could not see the reason 
of his doings, he ought to acquiesee in them, sinee God did not give account 
of any of his matters, vers. 12, 13. 5 

(2.) He observes that God speaks in various ways to men; that he often 
addresses them by direct revelation in the visions of the night; and that his 
object is to benefit man—to withdraw him from an evil purpose, and to make 
lim humble, vers, 14—17. 

3.) In the prosecution of the same object, and with a view to the same 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. spoken iu my ' mouth. 
\WVHEREFORE Job, I pray 3 My words ¢ shall be of tho 
thee, hear my speeches, and | uprightness of my heart; aud 
hearken to all my words. my lips shall utter knowledge 
2 Behold, now, I have opened | ¢ clearly. 
my mouth, my tongue hath | 1palate. dProv.8.6-9. eTit. 2.7, 8 


1 Wear, therefore, O Job, I beseech thee, my discourse, 
And to all my words give ear. 

2 Behold, now I open my mouth, 
My tongue now speaks in my mouth. 

3 My words shall be in the uprightness of my heart, 
And my lips shall speak knowledge in its purity. 


result, he often visits men with aflliction. His object is to keep back man 
from the pit, and he therefore chastens him so that his life abhors bread, 
so that his flesh pines away, and so that he draws near to the grave, vers. 
18—22. 

(4.) If this is effectual—if man receives it in a proper manner, and is 
disposed to come baek to God, he is willing to receive and forgive him. Mere 
is the real clue to the design of affliction. It is to bring the offender to repent- 
ance, and to save his soul. If the afflicted man has some one to explain the 
design of trial, then God will be gracious; his flesh will be restored fresher 
than an infant’s, and if he confesses his sin, God will be merciful to him, and 
save him, vers. 23—28. All these things, he says, are done by God to aceom- 
plish a single purpose—to bring back man from his wanderings, and to 
restore him to the favour of heaven, vers. 29, 30. 

(5.) In the conclusion of his address to Job, Elihu ealls on him to reply to 
this, if he had any answer to make. He professes a desire to vindicate Job 
if he could, but says that if he had nothing to say in reply, he would tead 
him what true wisdom was, vers. 81—33. 


l. Wherefore Job, I pray thee. In the next chapter he addresses 
the three friends of Job. This is addressed particularly tohim. Aly 
specches. Heb., my words— yp. This is the usual word in the Aramiean 
languages to express a saying or discourse, though in Hebrew it is 
only a poetic form. The meaning is, not that he would address 
separate speeches or distinct discourses to Job, but that he called on 
him to attend to what he had to say. 

2, My tongue hath spoken in my mouth. Marg., palate. The mean- 
ing is, that since he had ventured to speak, and had actually com- 
meneed, he would utter only that which was worthy to be heard. 
This is properly the commencement of his argument, for all that he 
had before said was merely an introduetion. The word palate—“in 
my palate,” *2/]1—is here used because of the importance of that organ 
in the act of speaking. Perhaps, also, there may be reference to the 
fact that the Hebrews made much more use of the lower organs of 
enunciation—the palate and the throat—than we do, and much less 
use of the teeth and lips. Hence their language was strongly guttural. 

3. My words shall be of the uprightness of my heart. I will speak 
in sincerity. I will utter nothing that shall be hollow and hypocritical. 
What I speak shall be the real suggestion of my heart—what I feel 
and know to be true. Perhaps Elihu was the more anxious to make 
this point entirely clear, because the three friends of Job might be 
supposed to have laid themselves open to the suspicion that they 
were influenced by passion or prejudice; that they had maintained 
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4 The Spirit of God hath | me, stand up. 
made me, and the breath of the 6 Behold, I am according to 
Almighty hath given me life. thy 'wish in fGod’s stead; I 
5 If thou canst answer me, | also am "formed out of the clay. 
set thy words in order before | 1mouth. fch. 9.32,33. 2 cut, 


4 The Spirit of God hath made me, 
And the breath of the Almighty hath given me life. 

5 If thou art able, answer me; 
Set [thy words] in array before me; stand firm! 

6 Lo! I, according to thy request, am in the place of God: 
Yet from clay am I also formed. 


their opinions from mere obstinacy and not from conviction; and that 
they. had been sometimes disposed to cavil. Elihu claims that all 
that he was about to say would be entirely sincere. T Shall utter 
knowledge clearly. Shall state things just as they are, and give the 
true solution of the difficulties which have been felt in regard to the 
Divine dealings. His object is to guard himself wholly from the 
suspicion of partiality. 

4, The Spirit of God hath made me. See notes, ch. xxxii. 8. There 
is an evident allusion in this verse to the mode in which man was 
created, when God breathed into him the breath of life, and he became 
a living being, Gen. ii. 7. But it is not quite clear why Elihu adverts 
here to the fact that God had made him, or what is the bearing of 
this fact on what he proposed tosay. ‘The most probable supposition 
is, that he means to state that he is, like Job, a man; that both were 
formed in the same way—from the same breathing of the Almighty, 
and from the same clay (ver. 6); and that although he had under- 
taken to speak to Job in God’s stead (ver. 6), yet Job had no occasion 
to fear that he would be overawed and confounded by the Divine 
majesty. He had dreaded that, if he should be permitted to bring 
his case before him (notes, ver.7); but Elihu says that now he would 
have no such thing to apprehend. ‘Though it would be, in fact, the 
same thing as carrying the matter before God—since he came in his 
name, and meant to state the true principles of his government—yet 
Job would be also really conducting the cause wth a man like him- 
self, and might, unawed, enter with the utmost freedom into the 
statement of his views. 

5. If thou canst answer me. The meaning of this verse is this: 
“ The controversy between you and me, if you choose to reply, shall 
be conducted in the most equitable manner, and on the most equal 
terms. I will not attempt, as your three friends have done, to over- 
whelm you with reproaches; nor will I attempt to overawe you as 
God would do, so that you could not reply. Jama man like your- 
self, and desire that if anything eax be said against what I have to 
advance, it should be offered with the utmost fairness and freedom.” 
T Stand wp. That is, “ maintain your position, unless you are con- 
vinced by my arguments. I wish to carry nothing by mere authority 
or power,” 

6. Behold, I am according to thy wish in God's stead, Marg., as in 
Hebrew, mouth. The mouth is that by which we express our desires, 
and the word here is equivalent to wish. Some have, however, ren- 
dered this differently. Umbreit translates it, Ich bin, wie du, von 
Gott—Z am, as thou art, from God. So Noyes, “I, like thee, am a 
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7 Behold, my &terror shall | shall my hand be heavy upon 
not make thee afraid, neither | thee. 
g ch. 9, 34. 


7 Lo! my terror shall not make thee afraid ; 
And my hand shall not be heavy upon thee. 


creature of God.” Wemyss, “Iam thine equal in the sight of God.” 
Coverdale, “ Behold, before God am I even as thou, for I am fashioned 
and made even of the same mould.” The Vulgate renders it, ‘“ Be- 
hold God made me as he made thee; and of the same clay am I 
formed.” So the LXX., “From clay am I formed as well as thou, 
and we are formed from the same.” ‘This interpretation seems to be 
cGemanded also by the parallelism, where he says that he was made of 
the same clay with Job; that is, that he was a man like him. Still 
it seems to me that the fair and obvious meaning of the Hebrew is 
that which is expressed in our common version. The Hebrew is— 
me? TED yya — “lo, I am, according to thy mouth [ word, or wish], for 
God :” that is, I am in his place; I speak in his name; I am so com- 
missioned by him, that you may regard yourself as in fact speaking 
to him when you address his ambassador. This will also accord with 
what is said in ver. 7, and with what Job had so earnestly desired, 
that he might be allowed to bring his cause directly before God. See 
notes, ch. xiii. 3. T J also am formed out of the clay. Marg., cut. 
The figure is taken from the act of the potter who cuts of a portion of 
clay which he moulds into a vessel; and there is manifest allusion 
here to the statement in Genesis, that God made man of the dust of 
the ground, The meaning in this connexion is, ‘‘ Though Iam in the 
place of God, and speak in his name, yet I am also a man, made of 
the same frail material as yourself. In me, therefore, there is nothing 
to overawe or confound you, as there would be if God spake himself.” 

7. Behold, my terror shall not make thee afraid. Job had earnestly 
desired to carry his cause directly before God; but he had expressed 
the apprehension that he would overawe him by his majesty so that 
he would not be able to manage his plea with the ealmness and self- 
possession which were desirable. He had, therefore, expressed it as 
his earnest wish, that, if he were so permitted, God would not take 
advantage of his majesty and power to confound him. See notes, ch. 
xiii. 21. Elihu now says, that the wish of Job in this could be amply 
gratified, ‘Fhough he spake in the name of God, and it might be 
considered that the case was fairly carried before him, yet he was also 
@man, He was the fellow, the equal with Job. He was made of 
the seme clay, and he could not overawe him as the Almighty himself 
might do. ‘There would be therefore, in his case, all the advantage 
of carrying the, cause directly up to God, and yet none of the dis- 
advantage which Job apprehended, and which must ensue when a 
mere man undertook to manage his own cause with the Almighty. 
Si Neither shall my hand be heavy upon thee. Alluding, evidently, to 
what Job had said, ch. xiii. 21, that the hand of God was heavy upon 
him, so that he could not conduct his cause in such a manner as to 
do justice to himself. He had asked, therefore (see notes on that 
place), as a special favour, if he was permitted to carry his cause 
before God, that his hand would be so far lightened that he could be 
able to state his arguments with the force which they required. Elihu 
gays now that that wish could be gratified. Though he was in the 
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8 Surely thou hast spoken | heard the voice of thy * words, 
in mine 'hearing, and I have | saying, 
1 ears. h ch. 10.7; 16.17; 23. 11, 12; 27. 5,6; 29.14, 


8 Surely thou hast said in my hearing, 
And I have heard the voice of thy words, 


place of God, yet he was a man, and his hand would not be upon 
him to crush him down so that he could not do justice to himself. 
The noun rendered hand (728) does not elsewhere occur. The verb 
FOX occurs once in Prov. xvi. 26, where it is rendered ‘‘ craveth’’— 
“ He that laboureth, laboureth for himself; for his mouth eraveth it 
of him’’—where the margin is, boweth unto. The word in Arabic 
means to load a beast of burden; to bend, to make to bow under a 
load; and then to impel, to urge on; and hence it means, ‘his mouth, 
i, e. hunger, impels or urges him on to labour.” In like manner, the 
meaning of the word here (728) may be a load or burden, meaning, 
“my load, ¢.e. my weight, dignity, authority, shall not be burden- 
some or oppressive to you.” But the parallel place in ch. xiii. 21 is 
“hand,” and that meaning seems to be required here. Kimchi sup- 
poses it is the same as -2—Aand; and the LXX. have so rendered it, 
ý xetp pov. In the view of the speech of Elihu thus far, we cannot 
but remark that there is much that is peculiar, and especially that he 
lays decided claim to inspiration. Though speaking for God, yet he 
was in human nature, and Job might speak to him as a friend, un- 
awed and unterrified by any dread of overwhelming majesty and 
power. On what grounds Elihu based these high pretensions does 
not appear, and his claim to them is the more remarkable from his 
youth. It does not require the aid of a very lively imagination to 
faney a resemblance between him and the Lord Jesus—the great 
Mediator between God and man; and were that mode of interpreta- 
tion which delights to find types and figures everywhere a mode that 
could be vindicated, there is no character in the Old Testament that 
would more obviously suggest that of the Redeemer than the cha- 
racter of Elihu. His comparative youth, his modesty, his humility, 
would suggest it. ‘The fact that he comes in to utter his sentiments 
where age and wisdom had failed to suggest the truth, and when pre- 
tended sages were confounded and silenced, would suggest it. ‘The 
fact that he claims to be in the place of God, and that a cause might 
be managed before him as if it were before God, and yet that he was 
a man like others, and that no advantage would be taken to overawe 
by mere majesty and power, are all circumstances that would con- 
stitute a strong and vivid resemblance, But I see no evidence that 
this was the design of the introduction of the character of Elihu; and 
interesting as the comparison might be, and desirable as it may secm 
that the book of Job should be found to contain some reference to the 
great work of mediation, yet the just and stern laws of interpretation 
exclude such a reference in the absence of proof, and do not allow us 
to luxuriate in the conceptions of fancy, however pious the reflections 
might be, or to search for typical characters where the Spirit of in- 
spiration has not revealed them as such, however interesting or edify- 
ing might be the contemplation. 

8. Surely thou hast spoken in mine hearing. Marg. as in Heb., ears. 
This shows that Elihu had been present during the debate, and had 
attentively listened to what had been said. He now takes up the 
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9 I am clean without trans- 11 He *putteth my fect in 
gression, I am innocent; neither | the stocks, he marketh ‘all my 
as there iniquity in me. paths. 

i0 Behold, he findeth occa- 12 Behold, im this thou art 
sions against me, he ‘counteth | not just: I will answer theo, 
mie for his enemy ; that God is greater than man. 

ich. 19. 11. k ch. 13. 27. l Dan. 4, 35. 


9 “Tam pure, and without trausgression ; 
“I am innocent, and there is no iniquity in me. 
10 “ Behold, he sceketh causes of enmity against me, 
“ He regardeth me as his enemy, 
11 “He putteth my feet in the stocks; 
“ He watcheth all my paths.” 
12 Behold, in this thou art not right; I will answer thee— 
For God is greater than man. 
main point on which he supposed that Job had erred—the attempt to 
justify himself. Ie professes to adduce the very words which he had 
used, and disclaims all design of judging from mere hearsay. 

9. Lamclean, Iam pureand holy. T Without transgression, Job 
had not used these very expressions, nor had he intended to maintain 
that he was absolutely free from sin, See ch. ix. 20. He had main- 
tained that he was not chargeable with the transgressions of which 
his three friends maintained that he was guilty, and in doing that he 
had used strong language, and language which even scemed to imply 
that he was without transgression. Sce ch, ix, 30; x. 7; xiii. 23; 
xvi.17, 1 Zam innocent. The word here used (FW) is from the verb 
"EIT, to cover, to protect; and also, as a secondary meaning, from the 
Arabic, to rub, to wipe off; to wash away, to lave. Hence it denotes 
that which is rubbed clean, washed, pure—and then innocent. The 
word occurs only in this place, It is not the exact language which 
Job had used, and there seems to be some injustice done him in 
saying that he had employed such language. Ehhu means, doubtless, 
that he had used language which implied this, or which was equivalent 
to it. 

10. Behold, he findeth occasions against me. That is, God. This is 
not exactly the language of Job, though much that he had said had 
seemed to imply this. The idea is, that God sought opportunity to 
oppose him; that he was desirous to find in him some ground or 
reason for punishing him; that he wished to be hostile to him, and 
Was narrowly on the watch to find an opportunity which would justify 
his bringing calamity upon him, The word rendered occasions (nisnza) 
is from xi7—in Hiphil wyy—to refuse, decline; to hinder, restrain, 
Numb. xxx. 6, 9, 12; and hence the noun means, a holding back, a 
withdrawal, an alienation; and hence the idea is, that God sought to 
be alienated from Job. ‘The Vulgate renders it, “ He seeks complaints 
(querelas) against me,” The LXX., péutiy—accusation. Umbreit, 
Feindschaft, enmity. So Gesenius and Noyes. T He counteth me for 
his encmy. This is language which Job had used. See ch. xix. 11. 

11. He putteth my fect in the stocks. This also is language which 
Job had used. See ch, xiii. 27. T Ie marketh all my paths. In ch. 
xiii. 27, “ Thou lookest narrowly unto all my paths.” See notes on 
-hat verse. 

12, Behold, in this thou art not just. In this view of God, and in 
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13 Why dost thou strive a-| not account ” of any of his 
gainst "him? for he 'giveth | matters. 
m Isa. 45. 9. 1 answereth not. n Psa. 62. 11. 


13 Why dost thou strive against him ? 
For he doth not give account of any of his doings. 


these reflections on his character and government. Such language in 
regard to the Deity cannot be vindicated; such views cannot be right. 
It cannot be that he wishes to be the foe of man; that he watches 
with a jealous eye every movement with a view to find something 
that will justify him in bringing heavy calamities upon his creatures ; 
or that he sets himself as a spy upon the way in which man goes, in 
order to find out something that shall make it proper for him to treat 
him as an enemy. It cannot be denied that Job Aad indulged in lan- 
guage making substantially such representations of God, and that he 
had thus given occasion for the reproof of Elihu. It can as little be 
denied that such thoughts frequently pass through the minds of the 
afflicted, though they do not express them in words, nor is it less 
doubtful that they should be at once banished from the soul. They 
cannot be true. It cannor be that God thus regards and treats his 
creatures; that he wishes to find “occasion” in them to make it 
proper for him to bring calamity upon them, or that he desires to 
regard them as his foes. T J wild answer thee. That is, “I will show 
that this view is unjust.” This he does in the subsequent verses by 
stating what he supposes to be the real design of afflictions, and by 
showing that God in these trials had a good and benevolent object. 
T That—2. Rather, because, or for. The object is not to show that 
God was greater than man—for that could not be a matter of informa- 
tion; but to show that, because he was far above man, he had great 
and elevated objects in his dealings with him, and man should submit 
to him without a murmur, T God is greater than man. The meaning 
of this is, that man should suppose that God has good reasons for all 
that he does, and that he might not be qualified to understand the 
reason of his doings. He should therefore acquiesce in his arrange- 
ments, and not call in question the equity of the Divine dealings. In 
all our trials it is well to remember that God is greater than we are. 
He knows what is best; and though we may not be able to see the 
reason of his doings, yet it becomes us to acquiesce in his superior 
wisdom. 

13. Why dost thou strive against him? By refusing to submit to 
him, and by calling in question his wisdom and goodness. M For he 
giveth not account of any of his matters. Marg. as in Heb., answereth 
not. The idea is, that it is as useless as it is improper to contend 
with God. He does his own pleasure, and deals with man as he 
deems best and right. The reason of his doings he does not state, 
nor has man any power to extort from him a statement of the causes 
why he afflicts us. This is still true. The season of his doings he 
does not often make known to the afflicted, and it is impossible to 
know now the causes why he has brought on us the calamity with 
which we are visited. The general reasons why men are afflicted may 
be better known now than they were in the time of Elihu, for succes- 
sive revelations have thrown much light on that subject. But when 
he comes and afflicts us as individuals; when he takes away a beloved 
vhild; when he cuts down the young, the vigorous, the useful, and 
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14 For God speaketh once, 
Yea, twice, when man regardcth it not. 
15 In a dream, in a Vision of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, 
In slumberings upon the bed, 


the pious, it is often impossible to understand why he has done it. 
All that we can do then is to susmit to his sovereign will, and to 
believe that, though we cannot see the reasons why he has done it, 
yet that does not prove that there ave no reasons, or that we may 
never be permitted to understand them. We are required to submit 
to his will, not to our own reason; to acquiesce because he does it, not 
because we see it to be right. If we always understood the reasons 
why he afflicts us, our resignation would be not to the will of God, but 
to our own knowledge of what is right; and God, therefore, often 
passes before us in clouds and thick darkness, to see whether we have 
sufficient confidence in him to believe that he does right, even when 
We cannot see or understand the reason of his doings. So a child 
reposes the highest confidence in a parent, when he believes that the 
parent will do right, though he cannot understand why he does it, 
and the parent does not choose to let him know. May not a father 
see reasons for what he does which a child could not understand, or 
which it might be proper for him to withhold from him? 

14. For God speaketh once. The object of what is here said is to 
show the reason why God brings affliction upon men, or to explain 
the principles of his government, which Elihu supposed had been 
sadly misunderstood by Job and his friends. The reason why he 
brings affliction, Elihu says, is because all other means of reclaiming 
and restraining men fail, He communicates his will to them; he 
speaks to them again and again in dreams and visions; he warns 
them of the error of their course (vers. 14—17); and when this is all 
ineffectual, he brings upon them affliction. He lays them upon their 
bed where they must reflect, and where there is hope that they may 
be reclaimed and reformed, vers. 18—28. | Yea, twice. He does not 
merely admonish him once. He repeats the admonition when man 
refuses to hear him the first time, and takes all the methods which 
he can by admonition and warning to withdraw him from his wicked 
purpose, and to keep him from ruin, T Yet man perceiveth it not. 
Or, rather, “ Although he does not perceive it or attend to it.” 
Though the sinner is regardless of the admonition, yet still God 
repeats it, and endeavours to save him from the commission of the 
crimes which would lead him to ruin. This is designed to show the 
patience and forbearance of God, and how many means he takes to 
save the sinner from ruin. Of the ¿ruth of what Elihu here says, 
there can be no difference of opinion. It is one of the great principles 
of the Divine administration that the sinner is often warned, though 
he heeds it not; and that God sends repeated admonitions even when 
men will not regard them, but are bent on their own ruin. 

15. Ina dream. This was one of the methods by which the will of 
God was made known in the early periods of the world. See notes 
on ch. iv. 12—17. And for a fuller account of this method of com- 
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16 Then he opencth the ears of men, 
And sealeth instruction unto them; 


municating the Divine will, see Introduction to Isaiah, § 7, (2.) Ila 
a vision of the night. Notes, ch. iv. 13. Comp. Intro. to Isa. § 7, (4.) 
{| When deep sleep falleth upon men, This may be designed to intimate 
more distinctly that it was from God. It was not the effect of dis- 
turbed and broken rest; not such fancies as come into the mind 
between sleeping and waking, but the visitations of the Divine Spirit 
in the profoundest repose of the night. The word rendered ‘deep 
sleep” (TNA) is one that denotes the most profound repose. It is 
not merely sleep, but it is sleep of the soundest kind—that kind when 
we do not usually dream. See notes on ch, iv, 13, The Chaldee has 
here rendered it correctly, xan Nn yw—sleep that is deep. The LXX. 
render it, devds péßos—dread horror, The Syriac renders this verse, 
‘ Not by the lips does he teach; by dreams and visions of the night,” 
ete. T In slumberings upon the bed. The word rendered slumberings 
(nioa) means a light sleep, as contradistinguished from very pro- 
found repose. Our word slumber conveys the exact idea. The 
meaning of the whole is, that God speaks to men when their senses 
are locked in repose—alike in the profound sleep when they do not 
ordinarily dream, and in the gentle and light slumbers when the sleep 
is casily broken. In what way, however, they were to distinguish 
such communications from ordinary dreams, we have no informa- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to remark that what is here and 
elsewhere said in the Scriptures about dreams, is no warrant for 
putting any confidence in them now as if they were revelations from 
heaven. 

16. Then he openeth the ears of men. Marg. as in Heb., revealeth, 
or wcovereth. The idea is, that he then reveals to the ear of man 
important admonitions cr counsels. He communicates valuable truth. 
We are not to understand this as saying that the sleeper actually 
hears God speak, but as the ear is the organ of hearing, it is employed 
here to denote that God then communicates his will to men. In 
what way he had access to the souls of men by dreams, it is im- 
possible to explain. “T And sealeth their instruction. Literally, *‘In 
ther admonition he seals;’’ or he affixes a seal. The idea is, that he 
makes the admonition or instruction as secure as if a seal were affixed 
toit. A seal ratified or confirmed a contract, a will, or a deed; and 
the sense here is, that the communications of God to the soul were as 
firm as if they had been ratified in like manner, Or possibly it may 
mean, that the warnings of God were communicated to the soul like 
a sealed letter or message unknown to any other; thatis, were made 
privately to the individual himself in the slumbers of the night. 
Others have understood the word rendered instrwetion as denoting 
castigation, or punishment; and according to that explanation the 
meaning would be, that he announces to them certain punishment if 
they continued in sin—he made it as certain to them as if it were 
ratified by a seal, So Rosenmiiller and Mercer. Schultens supposes 
it to be equivalent to inspires them, or communicates instruction by 
inspiration as if it were confirmed and ratified by a seal. Heobserves 
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17 That He may turn man from his purpose, 
And hide pride from man. 
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that the Arabic word , is Ahatham is often used in the Koran, 


meaning to inspire. The LXX. render it, aùroùs ébepiBnoev—‘‘ he 
terrifies them’’—where they evidently read opm instead of ony. The 
sense is, that God communicates warnings to men on their beds, in a 
manner as solemn and impressive as if it were ratified with a seal, and 
made as secure as possible. 

17. That he may withdraw man from his purpose. Marg., work, 
The sense is plain. God designs to warn him of the consequences of 
exccuting a plan of iniquity. He alarms him by showing him that 
his course will lead to punishment, and by representing to him, in the 
night visions, the dreadful woes of the future world into which he is 
about to plunge. The object is to deter him from committing the 
deed of guilt which he had contemplated, and to turn him to the 
paths of righteousness. Is it unreasonable to suppose that the same 
thing may occur now, and that God may have a purpose in the 
dreams which often visit the man who has formed a plan of iniquity, 
or who is living a life of sin? It cannot be doubted that such men 
often have alarming dreams; that these dreams are such as are fitted 
to deter them from the commission of their contemplated wickedness; 
and that in fact they not unfrequently do it. What shall hinder us 
from supposing that God intends that the workings of the mind, when 
the senses are locked in repose, shall be the means of alarming the 
guilty, and of leading them to reflection? ‘Why should not mind thus 
be its own admonisher, and be made the instrument of restraining 
the guilty then, as really as by its sober reasonings and reflections 
when awake? Many a wicked man has been checked in a career of 
wickedness by a frightful dream ; and not a few have been brought 
to a degree of reflection which has resulted in sound conversion by 
the alarm caused on the mind by having the consequences of a career 
of wickedness traced out in the visions of the night. The case of 
Colonel Gardiner cannot be forgotten—though in that instance it was 
rather “a vision of the night’ than a dream. He was meditating an 
act of wickedness, and was alone in his room awaiting the appointed 
hour. In the silence of the night, and in the solitude of his room, he 
seemed to see the Saviour on the cross. This view, howeyer it may 
be accounted for, restrained him from the contemplated act of wicked- 
ness, and he became an eminently pious man. See Doddridge’s Life 
of Col. Gardiner. The mind, with all its faculties, is under the 
control of God; and no onecan demonstrate that he does not make its 
actings, even in the wanderings of a dream, the designed means of 
checking the sinner, and of saving the soul. 1 And hide pride from man. 
Probably the particular thing which Elihu here referred to was pride 
and arrogance towards God; or an insolent bearing towards him, and 
a reliance on one’s own merits. This was the particular thing in Job 
which Elihu seems to have thought required animadversion, and 
probably he meant to intimate that all men had such communications 
from God by dreams as to save them from such arrogance, 
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18 He keepeth him back from the pit, 
And his life from perishing by a violent death. 


19 He is also chastened with pain upon his bed, 
And the multitude of his bones with violent ’suffering ; 


18. He keepeth back his soul from the pit. The word soul in the 
Hebrew is often equivalent to self; and the idea is, that he keeps the 
man from the pit in this manner. The object of these warnings is to 
keep him from rushing on to his own destruction, The word ren- 
dered pit (nine), properly means a pit, or pit-fall, in which traps are 
laid for wild animals, Psa. vii. 16, ix. 16; then a cistern that is 
miry, Job ix. 31; a prison, Isa li. 14; then the grave, or sepulchre, 
as being often a cavern, Job xvii. 14; Psa. xxx. 10. See vers. 28, 30, 
of this chapter. It evidently means here the grave; and the sense is, 
that God thus warns men against pursuing a course of conduct which 
would lead them to destruction, or would speedily terminate their 
lives. T And his life from perishing by the sword. Marg., passing by. 
The meaning of the Hebrew may be, ‘ to keep his life from passing 
away by the sword;”’ as if the sword were the means by which the 
life or soul passed from the body. ‘The word rendered sword here 
(mg) is from mý —ťo send, cast, hurl; and the reference is rather to 
something sent, as of an arrow, dart, javelin, than to a sword. The 
sense is not materially varied, and the idea referred to is that of a 
violent death. The meaning is, that God by these warnings would 
keep a man from such a course of life as would lead to a death by 
violence—either by punishment for his crime, or by being cut off 
in war. 

19. He is chastened also with pain, As another means of checking 
and restraining him from the commission of sin. When the warnings 
of the night fail, and when he is bent on a life of sin, then God lays 
him on a bed of pain, and he is brought to reflection there. There 
he has an opportunity to think of his life, and of all the consequences 
which must follow from a career of iniquity. This involves the main 
inquiry before the disputants. It was, why men were afflicted. The 
three friends of Job had said that it was a full proof of wickedness, 
and that when the professedly pious were afflicted it was demonstra- 
tive of insincerity and hypocrisy. Job had called this position in 
question, and proved that it could not be so, but still was at a loss 
why it was. Elihu now says, that affliction is a part of a disciplinary 
government ; that it is one of the means which God adopts, when 
warnings are ineffectual, to restrain men and to bring them to reflec- 
tion and repentance. ‘This appears to have been a view which was 
almost entirely new to them, T And the multitude of his bones with 
strong pain, The bones, as has before been remarked, it was supposed 
might be the seat of the acutest pain. See notes on ch xxx. 17. 
Comp. ch. xx. 11; vii. 15; xxx. 30. The meaning here is, that the 
frame was racked with intense suffering in order to admonish men of 
sin, to save them from plunging into deeper transgression, and to 
bring them to repentance. 
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20 So that his life abhorreth bread, 
And his soul the choicest food. 
21 His flesh is consumed so that it cannot be seen, 
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And his life to the destroyers. 
23 If there be with him a messenger [of God], 


20. So that his life abhorreth bread. It is a common effect of sick- 
ness to take away the appetite. Elihu here regards it as a part of the 
wholesome discipline of the sufferer. He has no relish for the 
comforts of life. And his soul dainty meat. Marg., meat of desire. 
The Hebrew is, “food of desire.” The word rendered meat (382) 
does not denote animal food only, but any kind of food. So the old 
English word meat was used. The idea is, that the sick man loathes 
the most delicate food. It is a part of his discipline that the pleasure 
which he had in the days of his health is now taken away. 

21. His flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be seen, He wastes 
away. His flesh, once vigorous, heautiful, and fair, now disappears. 
This is not a mere description of the nature of his sickness, but it is a 
description of the disciplinary arrangements of God. It is an im- 
portant part of his affliction, as a part of the discipline, that his flesh 
vanishes, and that his appearance is so changed that he becomes 
repulsive to the view. T And his bones that were not seen, stick out. 
His bones were before invisible. ‘They were carefully concealed by 
the rounded muscle, and by the fat which filled up the interstices, so 
that they were not offensive to view. But now the protuberances of 
his bones can be seen, for God has reduced him to the condition ofa 
skeleton. This is one of the common effects of disease, and this 
shows the strength of the discipline which God contemplates. The 
parts of the human frame which in health are carefully hid from the 
view, as being unsightly, become now prominent, and can be hidden 
no longer. One design is to humble us; to take away the pride 
which delighted in the round and polished limb, the rose on the 
cheek, the ruby lip, and the smooth forehead; and to show us what 
we shall soon be in the grave. : 

22, Yea, his soul draweth near unto the grave. That is, he himself 
does, for the word soul is often used to denote self. ‘I And his life to 
the destroyers—onye. Literally, “to those causing death.” The 
interpretation commonly given of this is, ‘the angels of death,” who 
were supposed to come to close human life. Comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 
17. But it probably refers to diseases and pangs as having power to 
terminate life, and being the cause of the close of life. The meaning 
is, that the afflicted man comes very near to those acute sufferings 
which terminate life, and which by personification are here repre- 
sented as the authors of death. 

23. If there be a messenger with him. ‘This part of the speech of 
Elihu has given rise to scarcely less diversity of opinion, and to 
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scarcely less discussion, than the celebrated passage in ch. xix 
25—27. Almost every interpreter has had a peculiar view of its 
meaning, and of course it is very difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine its true sense, Before the opinions which have been entertained 
are specified, and an attempt made to determine the true sense of the 
passage, it may be of interest to see how it is presented in the ancient 
versions, and what light they throw on it. The Vulgate renders it, 
“Tf there is for him an angel speaking, one of thousands, that he may 
announce the righteousness of the man; he will pity him, and say, 
Deliver him that he descends not into corruption: I have found him 
in whom I will be propitious to him’’—invent in quo ei propitier. The 
Septuagint translators render it, “ If there be a thousand angels of 
death (&yyeAo: Gavatnpdpor), not one of them can [mortally] wound 
him (rpéoy aitév). If he determine in his heart to turn to the Lord, 
when he shall have shown man his charge against him, and shown 
his folly, he will support him that he may not fall to death, and 
renew his body, like plastering on a wall (Gomep ààorphv èrm) tolxov), 
and will fill his bones with marrow, and make his flesh soft like an 
infant.” The Chaldee renders it, “If there is merit (S31) in him, 
an angel is prepared, a comforter (xop Paraclete) [Gr. rapdxAnros], 
one among a thonsand accusers (xie) [Gr. rarhyopos), that he may 
announce to man his rectitude. And he spares him, and says, 
Redeem him, that he may not descend to corruption; I have found a 
ransom.” Schultens has divided the opinions which have been 
entertained of the passage into three classes. They are—I. The 
opinions of those who suppose that by the messenger, or angel, here, 
there is reference to a man. Of those who hold this opinion, he 
enumerates no less than seven classes. ‘They are such as these: (1.) 
Those who hold that the man referred to is some distinguished 
instructor sent to the sick to teach them the will of God—an opinion 
held by Munster and Isidorus. (2.) Those who refer it to a prophet, 
as Junius et Tremellius. (3.) Codurcus supposes that there is refer- 
ence to the case of Abimelech, who was made sick on account of 
Sarah, and that the man referred to was a prophet, who announced 
to him that God was righteous, Gen. xx. The fourth and fifth cases 
slightly vary from these specified. (6.) Those who hold that Elihu 
referred to himself as being the angel, or messenger, that God had 
sent to make known to Job the truth in regard to the Divine govern- 
ment, and the reason why he afilicts men. Of this opinion was 
Gusset, and we may add that this is the opinion of Umbreit. (7.) 
Those who suppose that some faithful servant of God is intended, 
without specifying who, who comes to the sick and afflicted, and 
announces to them the reason of the Divine dispensations. II. The 
second class of opinions is, that an angel is referred to here, and that 
the meaning is, that God employs angelic beings to communicate his 
will to men, and especially to the afflicted—to make known to them 
the reason why they are afflicted, and the assurance that he is willing 
to show mercy to them if they will repent. Of those who hold this, 
Schultens mentions (1) the LXX., who render it, ‘the angels of 
death.” (2.) The Chaldee Paraphrast, who understands it of ‘the 
comforting angel’’—the Paraclete. (3.) The opinion of Mercer, 
who supposes it to refer to a good angel, who, though there be a 
thousand of a contrary description, if he announces the will of God, 
and shows the true reason why he afflicts men, may be the means of 
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An interprcter—one among a thousand— 
To announce to man His uprightness, 


reclaiming them, (4.) The opinion of Clerc, who regards it as a 
mere hypothesis of Elihu, saying that on the supposition that an angel. 
would thus visit men, they might be reclaimed. (6.) The opinion 
of Grotius, who supposcs it refers to angels regarded as mediators, 
who perform their office of mediation in two ways—by admonishing 
men, and by praying forthem. This was also the opinion of Maimonides. 
(6.) The opinion of Jerome, who supposes that it refers to the angel 
standing in the presence of God, and who is employed by him in 
admonishing and correcting mankind. JII. The third class of 
opinions consists of those who refer it to the Messiah. Of those who 
have held this opinion, the following may be mentioned: Cocceius 
—of course; Calovius, Schmidius, and Augustine. Amidst this 
diversity of sentiment, it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
the real meaning of the passage. ‘The general sentiment is indeed 
plain. It is, that God visits men with affliction in order to restrain 
them from sin, and to correct them when they have erred. It is not 
from hostility to them; not from mere justice; not because he 
delights in their sufferings ; and not because he wishes to cut them 
off. They may suffer much and long, as Job had done, without 
knowing the true reason why it was done. They may form erroneous 
views of the design of the Divine administration, and suppose that 
God is severe and harsh. But ¿f there shall come a messenger, in 
such circumstances, who shall explain the reason of the Divine deal- 
ings, and show to the sufferer on what principles God inflicts pain ; 
and if the sufferer shall hear the message, and acquiesce in the 
Divine dealings, then God would be willing to be merciful, He 
would say that he was satisfied; the object of the affliction was 
accomplished, and he would restore the afflicted to health, and 
bestow upon him the most satisfactory evidences of his own favour. 
An examination of the particular words and phrases occurring in the 
passage may elucidate more clearly this general idea, and lead us to 
its true interpretation. ‘The word translated messenger CRo malik) 
is that which is usually employed to denote an angel, It means, pro- 
perly, one who is sent, from J% to send; and is applied (1) to one 
sent, or a messenger—see ch. i. 14; comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 19; (2) to a 
messenger sent from God, as e, g. (a) to angels, since angels were 
employed on messages of mercy or judgment to mankind, Exod. xxiii. 
20; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16; (b) to a prophet as sent from God, Hag. i. 13; 
Mal. iti. 1; (e) to @ priest, Eccles. v. 6; Mal. ii. 7. It is rendered 
here by Jerome angel, and by the LXX, angels bringing death, So 
far as the word is concerned, it may apply to any messenger sent from 
God—whether an angel, a prophet, or the Messiah; any one who 
should be commissioned to explain to man the reason why afflictions 
were ¢ ‘nt, and to communicate the assurance that God was ready tu 
pardon. $ An interpreter. ‘That is, an angel-interpreter, or a messen- 
ger who should be an interpreter. The word pho mélitz, is from vab 
lutz, to stammer; to speak in a barbarous tongue; and then, in 
Hiphil, to cause to understand a foreign language, or to explain; to 
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interpret. Hence it means one who explains or interprets that which 
was obscure; and may mean here one who explains to the sufferer 
the true principles of the Divine administration, or who interprets the 
design of the Divine dealings. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, it is rendered 
“ ambassadors’ —referring to the ambassadors that came from Babylon 
to Hezekiah—rendered in the margin interpreters ; in Isa, xlii. 27 it 
is rendered teachers—in the margin interpreters—yreferring to the 
religious teachers of the Jews, or those who were appointed to crplain 
the law of God. Gesenius supposes that it means here the same as 
intercessor, or internuncrus, and that the phrase denotes an interceding 
angel, or one interceding with God for men. But there is no instance 


in which the word p29 melitz is so employed, and such an interpreta- 


tion is not demanded by the connexion here. The idea involved in 
the word here is immediately explained by Elihu himself. The word 
denotes one who would ‘show unto man his uprightness;’’ that is, 
who would be able to vindicate the righteousness of God, and explain 
his dealings. hts word, also, may therefore be applicable to a 
prophet, a sage, an angel, or the Messiah—to any one who would be 
able to explain and interpret the Divine dealings. So far as the 
language is concerned, there is no reason why it should not be applied 
to Elihu himself. | One among a thousand, Such an one as you 
would scarcely hope to find among a thousand; that is, one who was 
endowed with a knowledge of the ways of God, and who was quali- 
fied for this work in a much more eminent manner than the mass of 
men. We have now a similar phrase to denote a man eminent for 
wisdom, learning, skill, or moral worth. ‘This language is such as 
would most properly be applicable to a kuman messenger. One 
would hardly think of making such distinctions among angelic beings, 
or of implying that any one of them might not be qualified to bear a 
message to man, or that it was necessary to make such a selection as 
is implied by the phrase here to explain the dealings of God. T Zo 
show unto man his uprightness. ‘This is the office which the interpret- 
ing-messenger was to perform, The ‘“uprightness’’ referred to here, 
I suppose, is that of God, and means the rectitude of his doings; or, 
in a more general sense, the justness of his character, the equity of his 
administration. So explained, it would mean that the messenger 
would come to show that God is worthy of confidence; that he is not 
harsh, stern, severe, and cruel. The afflicted person is supposed to 
have no clear views on this point, but to regard God as severe and 
unmerciful, Elihu in this undoubtedly had Job in his eye, as enter- 
taining views of God which were far from correct. What was 
necessary, he said, was- that some one would come who could show 
to the sufferer that God is worthy of confidence, and that his cha- 
racter is wholly upright. Prof. Lee interprets this as referring 
wholly to the Messiah, and as denoting the “righteousness which 
this Mediator is empowered to give or impute to those who duly seek 
it; and thus, as a Mediator between God and man, to make it out as 
their due, by means of the ransom so found, offered, and accepted.” 
Noyes explains it as meaning “his duty ;’’ that is, ‘‘ what reason and 
religion require of a man in his situation—repentance, submission, 
and prayer to God for pardon.” But it seems to me more natural to 
refer it to the great principles of the Divine government, as being 
worthy of contidence. ‘Those principles it was desirable should be so 
explained as to inspire such confidence, and particularly this was what 
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Elihu supposed was needed by Job. On the whole, then, it seems 
probable that Elihu, in this passage, by the messenger which he 
nientions, referred to some one who should perform the office which 
he himself purposed to perform—some man well acquainted with the 
principles of the Divine administration; who could explain the 
reasons why men suffer; who could present such considerations as 
should lead the sufferer to true repentance; and who could assure 
him of the Divine mercy. The reasons for this interpretation may be 
summed up in few words. They are, (1.) That this is all that is 
fairly and necessarily implied in the language, or such an interpreta- 
tion meets the obvious import of all the expressions, and leaves 
nothing unexplained. (2.) It accords with what Elihu supposed to 
be the views of Job. He regarded him as having improper appre- 
hensions of the government of God, and of the reasons why afflictions 
were sent upon him. He had patiently listened to all that he had to 
say; had heard him give utterance to much that seemed to be in the 
spirit of complaint and murmuring; and it was manifest to Elihu 
that he had not had right apprehensions of the design of trials, and 
that they had not produced the proper effect on his mind. He still 
needed some one—an interpreter sent from God—to explain all this, 
and to present such views as should lead him to put confidence in 
God as a God of mercy and equity. (8.) It accords with the cha- 
racter which Elihu had assumed, and which he all along maintained. 
He professed to come from God, ch. xxxii. 8. He was in the place 
of God, ch. xxxiii. 6. He came to explain the whole matter which 
had excited so long and so warm a debate—a debate to which he had 
attentively listened, and where neither Job nor his friends had stated 
the true principles of the Divine administration. To represent 
himself now as having a clue to the reason why God afflicts men in 
this manner, and as being qualified to explain the perplexing subject, 
was in accordance with the character which he maintained. (4.) 
It accords with the effect which he wished to produce on the mind of 
Job. He wished to bring him to confide in God; to show Aim that 
all these mysterious dealings were designed to bring him back to his 
Creator, and to restore peace and confidence to his agitated and 
troubled bosom. While Elihu, therefore, advances a general pro- 
position, I doubt not that he meant to represent himself as such a 
messenger sent from God; and though in the whole of his speech he 
manifested almost the extreme of modesty, yet he regarded himself 
as qualified to unravel the mystery. That it refers to the Messiah 
cannot be demonstrated, and is improbable; for (1) it is nowhere 
applied to him in the New ‘Testament—a consideration not indeed 
decisive, but of some force, since it is not very safe to apply passages 
to him from the Old Testament without such authority. At least, 
the general rule is to be repudiated and rejected, that every passage 
is to be supposed to have such a reference which can be possibly 
made to apply to him, or where the language can be made to describe 
his person and offices. (2.) The work of the ‘interpreter,’ the 
“ angel,” or “ messenger,” referred to here, is not that of the Messiah, 
The effect which Elihu says would be produced would be, that the 
life of the sufferer would be spared, his disease removed, and his 
flesh restored with infantile freshness. But this is not the work 
which the Redeemer came to perform, and is not that which he 
actually does. (8.) The subject here discussed is not such as is 
applicable to the work of the Messiah. It is here a question solely 
12 
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24 Then he is gracious unto | from going down to the pit; I 
him, and saith, Deliver him | have found 'a ransom. 
1 or, an atonement. 


24 Then will he be gracious unto him, and say, 
“ Deliver him from going down to the pit; 
“I have found a ransom.” 


about the design of affliction. That was the point to be explained; and 
explanation was what was needed, and what was proposed to be done. 
But this is not the peculiar work of the Messiah. His was a much 
larger, wider office; and even if this had been his whole work, how 
would the reference to that have met the point under discussion? I 
am inclined, therefore, to the opinion, that Elihu had himself parti- 
cularly in his view, and that he meant to represent himself as at that 
time sustaining the character of a messenger sent from God to explain 
important principles of his administration. 

24, Then he is gracious unto him. That is, on the supposition that 
he hears and regards what the messenger of God communicates. If 
he rightly understands the reasons of the Divine administration, and 
acquiesces in it, and if he calls upon God in a proper manner (ver. 
26), he will show him mercy, and spare him. Or it may mean, that 
God is in fact gracious to him by sending him a messenger who can 
come and say to him that it is the Divine purpose to spare him; that 
he is satisfied, and will preserve him from death. If such a messenger 
should come, and so announce the mercy of God, then he would 
return to the vigour of his former days, and be fully restored to his 
former prosperity. Elihu refers probably to some method of com- 
munication, by which the will of God was made known to the 
sufferer, and by which it was told him that it was God’s design not 
to destroy, but to discipline and save him. T Deliver him. Heb., 
wWP—redeem him. ‘The word here used (TẸ) properly means, to let 
loose, to cut loose; and then to buy loose; that is, to redeem, to 
ransom for a price. Sometimes it is used in the general sense of 
freeing or delivering, without reference to a price (comp. Deut. vii. 8; 
Jer. xv. 21; Psa, xxxiv. 23; Job vi. 23); but usually there is a re- 
ference to a price, or to some valuable consideration, either expressed 
or implied. Comp. notes on Isa. xliii. 3. Here the appropriate idea 
is expressed, for it is said, as a reason for redeeming or rescuing him, 
“I have found a ransom.” That is, the “ransom” is the valuable 
consideration on account of which he was to be rescued from death. 
{i From going down to the pit. The grave; the world of darkness. 
Notes, ver. 18. That is, he would keep him alive, and restore him 
again to health. It is possible that by the word pit here, there may 
be a reference to a place of punishment, or to the abodes of the dead 
as places of gloom and horror, especially in the case of the wicked ; 
but the more probable interpretation is, that it refers to death alone, 
T Ihave found. That is, there is a ransom; or, I have seen a reason 
why he should not die. The idea is, that God was looking for some 
reason on account of which it would be proper to release the sufferer, 
and restore him to the accustomed tokens of his favour, and that such 
a ransom had now appeared, There was now no necessity why those 
sufferings should be prolonged, and he could consistently restore him 


to health. T A ransom. Marg., “or, an atonement. Heb., %5 
képhir, On the meaning of this word, see notes on Isa. xliii, 3. The 
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expression here means that there was something which could be re- 
garded as a valuable consideration, or a reason why the suffcrer 
should not be further afilicted, and why he should be preserved from 
going down to the grave. What that price, or valuable consideration 
was, is not specified; and what was the actual idea which Elihu 
attached to it, it is now impossible with certainty to determine. The 
connexion would rather lead us to suppose that it was something 
seen în the suffcrer himself; some change wrought in his mind by 
his trials; some evidence of acquiescence in the government of God, 
and some manifestation of true repentance, which was the reason 
why the stroke of punishment should be removed, and why the 
sufferer should be saved from death. This might be called by Elihu 
“a ransom”’—using the word in a very large sense. There can be 
no doubt that such a fact often occurs. God lays his hand on his 
erring and wandering ehildren. He brings upon them afflictions 
which would consign them to the grave, if they were not checked. 
Those afflictions are effectual in the case. They are the means of 
true repentance; they call back the wanderer; they lead him to put 
his trust in God, and to seek his happiness again in him; and this 
result of his trials is @ reason why they should extend no farther. 
The object of the affliction has been accomplished, and the penitence 
of the sufferer is a sufficient reason for lightening the hand of afilic- 
tion, and restoring him again to health and prosperity. This is not 
properly an atonement, or a ransom, in the sense in which the word 
is now technically used; but the Hebrew word here used would not 
be inappropriately employed to convey such an idea. Thus, in Exod, 
xxxii. 30, the intercession of Moses is said to be that by which an 
atonement would be made for the sin of the people. ‘‘ Moses said 
unto the people, Ye have sinned a great sin; and now I will go up 
unto the Lord; peradventure I shall make an atonement (PJN 
akapperd, from E3 képhar) for your sin.” Here it is manifest that 
the act of Moses, in making intercession, was to be the public reason, or 
the ‘‘ransom,’”” why they were not to be punished. So the boldness, 
zeal, and fidelity of Phinehas in resisting idolatry, and punishing 
those who had been guilty of it, are spoken of as the atonement or 
ransom on account of which the plague was stayed, and the anger of 
God removed from his people. Numb, xxv. 12, 13, ‘* Behold, I give 
unto him my covenant of peace—because he was zealous for his God, 
and made an atonement (EM) for the children of Israel.” Sept., 
efiAagato. In this large sense, the sick man’s repentance might be 
regarded as the covering, ransom, or public reason why he should be 
restored. That word literally means that which covers, or overlays 
anything; and then an atonement or cxpiation, as being such a 
covering. Sec Gen, vi. 14; Exod, xxi. 30. Cocceius, Calovius, and 
others suppose that the reference here is to the Messiah, and to the 
atonement made by him. Schultens supposes that it has the same 
reference by anticipation—that is, that God had purposed such a 
ransom, and that in virtue of the promised and prefigured expiation, 
he could now show mercy. But it cannot be demonstrated that Elihu 
had such a reference; and though it was undoubtedly true that God 
designed to show mercy to men only through that atonement, and 
that it was, and 1s, only by this that release is ever given to a sufferer, 
still it does not follow that Elihu fully understood this. The general 
truth that God was merciful, and that the repentance of the sick man 
would be followed by a release from suffering, was all that can 
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25 His flesh shall be fresher | and he will be favourable unto 
than la child’s: he shall return | him; and he shall see his face 
to the days of his youth: with joy: for he will render 

26 He shall pray unto God, | unto man his righteousness. 

1 childhood, 


25 His flesh shall become fresher than a child’s; 
He shall return to the days of his youth. 

26 Ie shall pray unto God, and he will be merciful to him, 
And he shall see his face with joy, 
For he deals with men in equity. 


reasonably be supposed to have been understood at that period of the 
world. Now we know the reason, the mode, and the extent of the 
ransom; and taking the words in their broadest sense, we may go to 
all sufferers, and say, that they may be redeemed from going down to 
the dark chambers of the eternal pit, for God has found a ransom. 
A valuable consideration has been offered, in the blood of the. Redeemer, 
which is an ample reason why they should not be consigned to hell, 
if they are truly penitent. 

25. His flesh shall be fresher than a child's. Marg., childhood, The 
meaning is obvious. He would be restored again to health, The 
calamity which had been brought upon him for purposes of discipline 
would be removed. This was the theory of Elihu in regard to afflic- 
tions, and he undoubtedly meant that it should be applied to Job. 
If he would now, understanding the nature and design of affliction, 
turn to God, he would be recovered again, and enjoy the health and 
vigour of his youth. We are not to suppose that this is universally 
true, though it is undoubtedly often a fact now, that if those who are 
afflicted become truly penitent, and call upon God, the affliction will 
be removed. It will have accomplished its object, and may be with- 
drawn. Hence they who pray that their afflictions may be with- 
drawn, should first pray that they may accomplish on their own 
hearts the effect which God designs, producing in them perstence, 
deadness to the world, and humiliation, and then that his hand may 
be withdrawn. ‘I He shall return to the days of his youth. ‘That is, to 
health and vigour. 

26. He shall pray unto God, etc. That is, when he fully under- 
stands the design of affliction; and when his mind is brought to a 
proper state of penitence for his past conduct, then he will find God 
merciful, and ready to show him kindness. T And he shall see his 
face with joy. The face of God. That is, he shall be able to look up 
to him with peace and comfort. This language is similar to that 
which is so frequently employed in the Scriptures, in which God is 
said to lift upon us the light of his countenance. The meaning here 
is, that the afflicted man would be again permitted to look by faith 
on God, being reconciled to him, and would see in his face no 
indication of displeasure. T For he will render unto man his right- 
eousness. He will deal with him in justice and equity. When he 
sees evidence of penitence, he will treat him accordingly; and if in 
the afflicted man he discerns true piety, he will regard and treat him 
as his friend. The meaning is, that if there is in the sufferer any 
sincere love to God, he will not be indifferent to it, but will treat him 
as possessing it. ‘This is still true, and universally true. If there is 
in the heart of one who is afflicted any real piety, God will not treat 
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27 'He looketh upon men; | and perverted that which was 
and if any say,” I have sinned, | right, and it profited me not; 


lor, He shall look en, and say, I have 
Gee OEE A Ki r1John 1.9. 
27 He looketh attentively on man, 
And when he says, 
“I have sinned, and acted perversely, 
“ And it has been no advantage to me,” 


him as an impenitent sinner, but will manifest his mercy to him, and 
show to him the favours which he confers only on his friends. 

27. He looketh upon men. Marg., ‘Sor, he shall look upon men, and 
say, I have sinned.’ Umbreit renders this, Nun singt er jubelnd zu 
den Menschen—* now he sings joyfully among men.” So Noyes, 
“He shall sit among men, and say.” Prof. Lee, “He shall fully 
consider or pronounce right to men, so that one shall say, I have 
sinned.” Coverdale, “ Such a respect hath he unto men. Therefore, 
let a man confess and say, I have offended.” The LXX. render it, 
Elta rére dropeuverat &vOpwros altos éavtm—‘‘ then shall aman blame 
himself,” etc. These various renderings arise from the difference of 
signification attached to the Hebrew word W. According to our 
interpretation, it is derived from vw shir, to sing; and then the 
meaning would be, “he sings before men,” and thus the reference 
would be to the sufferer, meaning that he would have occasion to 
rejoice among men, See Gesenius on the word. According to the 
other view, the word is derived from ‘ne shur, to look round; to care 
for, or regard; and, according to this, the reference is to God, mean- 
ing that he carefully and attentively observes men in such cireum- 
stances, and, if he sees evidence that there is true penitence, he has 
compassion and saves. This idea certainly accords better with the 
scope of the passage than the former, and it seems to me is to be 
regarded as correct, { And if any say, I have sinned. Heb., “And 
says; that is, if the sufferer, under the pressure of his afflictions, is 
willing to confess his faults, then God is ready ta show him mercy. 
This accords with what Elihu purposed to state of the design of 
afflictions, that they were intended to bring men to reflection, and to 
be a means of wholesome discipline. There is no doubt that he 
meant that all this should be understood by Job as applicable to him- 
self, for he manifestly means to be understood as saying that he had 
not seen in him the evidence of a penitent mind, such as he supposed 
afflictions were designed to produce. And perverted that which was 
right. That is, in regard to operations and views of the Divine 
government. He had held error, or had cherished wrong apprehen- 
sions of the Divine character. Or it may mean, that he had dealt 
unjustly with men in his intercourse with them. T And it profited 
me not. The word here used (mọ shává) means properly to be even 
or level; then to be equal, or of like value; and here may mean, that 
he now saw that it was no advantage to him to have done wickedly, 
since it brought upon him such a punishment, or the benefit which 
he received from his life of wickedness was no equivalent for the 
pain which he had been called to suffer in consequence of it. This 
is the common interpretation. Rosenmiiller, however, suggests 
another, which is, that he designs by this language to express his 
sense of the Divine mercy, and that it means, ‘‘ My afflictions are in 
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28 'He will deliver his soul | eth God * oftentimes with man, 
from going into the pit, and his 30 To bring back his soul 
life shall see the light. from the pit, ‘to be enlightened 

29 Lo, all these things work- | with the light ‘of the living. 

lor, He hath delivered my soul, etc., and 2 wwiceand thrice. s Psa.40.1,2; Is.38.17. 
my life. t Psa. 56. 13; Acts 26. 18. 

28 Then he delivers his soul from going down to the pit, 
And his life beholds the light. 

29 Lo, all these things doeth God, 
Twice, yea, thrice, with man, 

30 That he may bring him back from the pit, 
To enjoy the light of life. 


no sense equal to my deserts. I have not been punished as I might 
justly have been, for God has interposed to spare me.” It seems to 
me, however, that the former interpretation accords best with the 
meaning of the words and the scope of the passage. It would then 
be the reflection of a man on the bed of suffering, that the course of 
life which brought him there had been attended with no advantage, 
but had been the means of plunging him into deserved sorrows, from 
which he eould be rescued only by the grace of God. 

28. He will deliver his soul. Marg., * He hath delivered my soul,” 
There are various readings here in the text, which give rise to this 
diversity of interpretation. The present reading in the text is wp).— 
my soul; and, according to this, it is to be regarded as the language of 
the sufferer celebrating the merey of God, and is language which is 
eonnected with the confession in the previous verse, ‘‘ { have sinned; 
I found it no advantage; and he hath rescued me from death.” 
Many MSS., however, read ìšry—Ais soul; and, according to this, the 
language would be that of Elihu, saying, that in those circumstances 
God would deliver him when he made suitable confession of his sin. 
The sense is essentially the same. ‘The Vulgate has, “He will 
deliver his soul;”’ the LXX., “Save my soul.’ T From going into 
the pit. Notes, ver, 18. T And his life shall see the light. Here there 
is the same variety of reading which occurs in regard to the word 
soul. The present Hebrew text is (ry) “my life;” many MSS. 
read (inn) “his life.’ The phrase “to see the light” is equivalent 
to live. Death was represented as going down into regions where 
there was no ray of light. See ch. iii. 20; x. 21, 22. 

29, Lo, all these things worketh God. That is, he takes all these 
methods to warn men, and to reclaim them from their evil ways. 
{| Oftentimes, Heb., as in the margin, twice, thrice. This may be 
taken either, as it is by our translators, to denote an indefinite 
number, meaning that God takes frequent occasion to warn men, and 
repeats the admonition when they disregard it, or more probably 
Elihu refers here to the partieular methods which he had specified, 
and which were three in number, First, warnings in the visions of 
the night, vers. 14—17. Second, afflictions, 19—22. Third, the . 
messenger which God sent to make the sufferer acquainted with the 
design of the affliction, and to assure him that he might return to 
God, vers. 23—26. So the LXX. understand it, who render it, 
ddobs pets, three ways—referring to the three methods which Elihu 
had specified. 

30. To bring back his soul from the pit. To kecp him from descende 
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31 Mark well, O Job, hearken | desire to justify thee. 
unto me: hold thy peace, and I 33 If not, hearken unto me: 
will speak. hold thy peace, and I shall teach 
32 [f thou hast anything to | thee wisdom. 
say, answer me: speak, for I 


31 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me! 
Keep silence, aud I will speak. 

32 If thou hast anything to say, answer me; 
Speak, for I desire to do thee justice. 

383 But if not, do thou listen to me; 
Attend, and I will teach thee wisdom. 


ing to the grave, and to the dark world beneath. He takes these 
methods of warning men, in order that they may not bring destruction 
on themselves. See ver. 18. T To be enlightened with the light of the 
living. ‘That he may still enjoy life, and not descend to the world of 
shades. 

31. Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me, etc. Elihu designs to inti- 
mate that he had much more to say which demanded close attention. 
Ile begged, therefore, that Job would hear him patiently through. 

32. If thou hast anything to say, answer me. In the previous verse, 
Elihu had asked that Job would hear all that he had to say. Yet 
here, in view of what he had said, he asks of him that if there were 
anything from which he dissented, he would now express his dissent. 
We may suppose that he paused at this part of his speech, and as 
what he had said related particularly to Job, he felt that it was 
proper that he should have an opportunity to reply. T For I desire 
to justify thee. I would do you justice. I would not pervert what 
you have said, or attribute to you any wrong opinions or any impro- 
per motives. Perhaps there may be included also a wish to vindicate 
him, if he possibly could. He did not desire to dispute for the sake 
of disputing, or to blame him if he could avoid it, but his aim was 
the truth; and if he could, he wished to vindicate the character of 
Job from the aspersions which had been cast upon it. 

33. If not, hearken unto me, ete. If nothing has been said from 
which you dissent, then listen to me, and I will explain further the 
perplexing subject which has excited so much discussion. ‘These 
remarks of Elihu imply great confidence in the truth of what he had 
to say, but they are not arrogant and disrespectful. He treats Job 
with the utmost deference; is willing to hear all that could be said 
in opposition to his own views, and is desirous of not wounding his 
feelings, or doing injustice to his cause. It may be supposed that he 
paused here, to give Job an opportunity to reply; but as he made no 
remarks, he resumed his discourse in the following chapter. The 
views which he had expressed were evidently new to Job, and were 
entirely at variance with those of his three friends, and they appear 
to have been received by all with profound and respectful silence. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Eiuv appears to have paused, to give Job an opportunity to reply to what 
he had said. When he found that he had nothing to reply, he addresses 
particularly the friends of Job, designing to vindicate the ways of God, and 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. swered and said, 
FURTHERMORE, Elihu an- 


1 And Elihu proceeded, and said: 
to examine some of the positions which Job had advanced. He had been 
grieved aud offended that they had not replied to what he considered to be 
his erroneous sentiments (ch. xxxii. 3), and now he proposes to reply to those 
sentiments himself, and to show what was the truth in the matter. The 
chapter contains the following points: 

I. The introduction to the speech, in which Elihu addresses himself par- 
ticularly to the friends of Job, and asks their careful consideration of the 
whole subject, vers. 1—4. 

TI. A statement of the sentiments of Job which he considered erroneous, 
and which he proposed to examine, vers. 5—9. Particularly, Job had said 
that he was righteous; that God had not dealt with him as he ought to have 
done; and that there was no advantage in serving God and being pious, 
since calamities came upon the righteous as well as the wicked, and the 
wicked under his government fared as well as the righteous. 

III. An examination and a refutation of these opinions, vers. 10—30. In 
doing this, Elihu refers to the following considerations: (a) A declaration 
that God will not do wickedness, and that he cannot pervert judgment. 
This Elihu seems to consider as indisputable, vers. 10—12. (4) God is the 
absolute and original sovereign of all the earth. No one has given him 
authority to reign, and no one can control him, vers. 13—16. (e) There is, 
therefore, great impropriety in calling in question the dealings of such a 
sovereign. It would be improper even to arraign an earthiy prince, and to 
accuse him of injustice; and how much more impropriety is there in calling 
in question the equity of the Great Governor of the universe! vers 17—19. 
(d) All men are under the notice of God. The wicked cannot escape, and 
there is no land of darkness where they can be concealed. It cannot be 
supposed, therefore, that they will escape because God eannot ferret them 
out, and call them to judgment, vers. 20—22. (e) God will not lay upon 
man more than is right, or give him occasion to enter into controversy with 
him, ver. 28. (f) God ix faet cuts off the wicked. He destroys them in 
the night; he strikes them suddenly down, and spares the poor and the 
oppressed who cry unto him. He takes care that the hypocrite shall not 
reign, and brings upon him deserved punishment, vers. 24—30. By such 
considerations, Elihu meets the allegations of Job, and endeavours to 
vindicate the government of God. They are for the most part mere asser- 
tions, and in his view the whole subject resolves itself into a matter of 
sovereignty. ‘The amount of all that he says is, that man should submit to 
God, and that it is presumption in him to attempt to call in question the 
equity of his government. 

IV. Elihu now turns again to Job, and appeals to him. He says that the 
proper course for him, instcad of complaining of God, would be to confess 
that he had done wrong, and to pray that ke might be taught to understand 
that which was now inscrutable to him. Ie ought not to expect that evcry- 
thing would be according to his mind. He ought to seek counsel of men of 
understanding, and listen with deference to their opinions, and not to 
arrogate all wisdom to himself. Job had erred, in the opinion of Elihu, and 
had maintained sentiments which tended to vindicate the conduct of wicked 
men. He had evinced a spirit of rebellion, and multiplicd words against 
God, vers. 31—37. The drift of the whole discourse, therefore, is to con- 
vince Job that he was wrong, and to exhort him to acquiesce in the 
righteous government of God; to lead him to inquire into the reasons why 
God had afflicted him, and confess the sins which had been the occasion of 
his trials, 

1. Furthermore, Elihu answered and said, That is, evidently, after 
a pause to see if Job had anything to reply. The word answered, in 
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2 Hear my words, O ye wise 4 Let us choose to us judg- 
men; and give ear unto me, ye | ment: let us know among our- 
that have knowledge. selves what is good. 

3 For the ear trieth words, as 5 For Job hath said, “I am 
the 'mouth tasteth meat. righteous: and God hath taken 

1 palate. uch. 27. 2. away my judgment. 


2 Hear my werds, ye wise men; 

And ye that have knowledge, give car te me. 
3 For the car tricth words, 

As the mouth tasteth meat. 
4 Let us choose to ourselves what is right; 

Let ns know among ourselves what is good. 
5 For Job hath said, “I am righteous; 

And Ged hath taken away my right. 


the Scriptures, often means ‘‘ to begin a discourse,” though nothing 
had been said by others. See ch. iii. 2; Isa, xiv. 10; Zech. i. 10; 
iii. 4; iv. 11,12. Sometimes it is used with reference to a subject, 
meaning that one replied to what could be suggested on the opposite 
side, Here it may be understood either in the general sense of 
beginning a discourse, or more probably as replying to the sentiments 
which Job had advanced in the debate with his friends. 

2. Hear my words, O ye wise men. Addressing particularly the 
three friends of Job. The previous chapter had been addressed to 
Job himself. He had stated to him his views of the design of 
affliction, and he had nothing to reply. He now addresses himself to 
his friends, with a particular view of examining some of the senti- 
ments which Job had advanced, and of showing where he was in 
error. He addresses them as ‘‘ wise men,” or sages, and as endowed 
with “knowledge,” to conciliate their attention, and because he re- 
garded them as qualified to understand the difficult subject which he 
proposed to explain. 

3, For the ear trieth words. Ascertains their meaning, and espe- 
cially determines what words are worth regarding. The object of 
this is, to fix the attention on what he was about to say; to get the 
ear so that every word should make its proper impression. The word 
ear in this place, however, seems not to be used to denote the external 
organ, but the whole faculty of hearing. It is by hearing that the 
meaning of what is said is determined, as it is by the taste that the 
ynality of food is discerned. T As the mouth tasteth meat, Marg. as 
in Heb., palate. The meaning is, as the organ of taste determines the 
nature of the various articles of food. The same figure is used by Job 
in ch, xii. 11. 

4. Let us choose to us judgment. That is, let us examine and explore 
what is true and right. Amidst the conflicting opinions, and the 
sentiments which have been advanced, let us find out what will abide 
the test of close investigation. 

5. For Job hath said, I am righteous. See ch. xii. 18, “I know 
that I shall be justified.” Comp. ch. xxiii. 10, 11, where he says, if 
he was tried he would come forth as gold. Elihu may have also 
referred to the general course of remark which he had pursued as 
vindicating himself. T And God hath taken away my judgment, ‘This 
sentiment is found in ch. xxvii. 2, See notes on that place. 
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6 Should I lie against my 7 What man zs like Job, who 
right? my *wound îs incurable | drinketh up scorning like water? 
without transgression. 1 arrow, ch. 6. 4. 


6 “In respect to my cause I am regarded as a liar; 

“The arrow in me is fatal—though I am frec from transgression.” 
7 What man is like Job, 

Who drinketh up scorning like water ; 


6. Should I lie against my right? These are also quoted as the 
words of Job, and as a part of the erroneous opinions on which Elihu 
proposes tocomment. ‘These words do not occur, however, as used by 
Job respecting himself, and Elihu must be understood to refer to what 
he regarded as the general strain of the argument maintained by him. 
In regard to the meaning of the words, there have been various 
opinions. Jerome renders them, ‘‘ For in judging me there is false- 
hood—mendacium est ;—my violent arrow [the painful arrow in me] 
is without any sin.” The LXX., “He [the Lord] hath been false in 
my aceusation”’—épetoaro 5¢ to Kpimati pov—‘*my arrow is heavy 
without transgression.’ ” Coverdale, “I must needs be a liar, though 
my cause be right.” Umbreit renders it, “I must lie if I should 
acknowledge myself to be guilty.” Noyes, “Though I am innocent, 
I am made a liar.” Prof Lee, “Should I lie respecting my case? 
mine arrow is mortal without transgression.’ That is, Job said he 
could not lie about it; he could use no language that would deceive. 
He felt that a mortal arrow had reached him without transgression, 
or without any adequate cause. Rosenmiiller renders it, ‘‘ However 
just may be my cause, I appear to be a liar.” That is, he was 
regarded as guilty, and treated accordingly, however conscious he 
might be of innocence, and however strenuously he might maintain 
that he was not guilty. The meaning probably is, “Iam held to be 
a liar, I defend myself; go over my past lite; state my course of 
conduct; meet the accusations of my friends,—but in all this I am still 
held to be a liar. My friends so regard me—for they will not credit 
my statements, and they go on still to argue as if I was the most 
guilty of mortals. And God also in this holds me to be a har, for he 
treats me constantly as if I were guilty. He hears not my vindication, 
and he inflicts pain and woe upon me as if all that I had said about 
my own integrity were false, and I were one of the most abandoned 
of mortals ; so that on ail hands I am regarded and treated as if I were 
basely false.” The literal translation of the Hebrew is, ‘‘ Concerning 
my judgment [or, my cause] I am held to bea liar.” % My wound is 
incurable. Marg, as in Heb., arrow. The idea is, that a deadly arrow 
had smitten him, which could not be extracted. Soin Virgil— 


Heeret lateri letalis arundo.— Zn. iv. 73. 


The image is taken from an animal that had been pierced with a 
deadly arrow. (J IWithout transgression. Without any sin that de- 
served such treatment. Job did not claim to be absolutely perfect ; 
he maintained only that the sufferings which he endured were no 
proper proof of his character. Comp. ch. vi. 4. 

7. What man is like Job, who drinketh up scorning like water? A 
similar image occurs in ch, xv. 16. The idea is, that he was full of 
reproach ful : speeches respecting God; of the language of irreverence 
and rebellion. He indulged in it as freely as a man drinks water; 
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8 Which gocth in company 10 Therefore hearken unto 
with the workers of iniquity, | me, ye men of ' understanding : 
and walketh with wicked men. | Far be it from God, that he 

9 For he hath said, It pro- | should do wickedness; and from 
fiteth a man nothing *that he | the Almighty, that he should 
should delight himself with God. | commit iniquity. 
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8 Who keepeth company with the workers of iniquity, 
And walketh with wieked men ? 
9 For he hath said, “It is no advantage to a man 
“ When he is in friendship with God.” 
10 Wherefore hearken unto me, ye men of understanding: 
Far be iniquity from God! 
And injustice far from the Almighty ! 


gathers up and imbibes all the language of reproach that he can find, 
and indulges in it as if it were perfectly harmless. 

8. Which goeth in company with the workers of iniquity. That is, in 
his sentiments. ‘The idea is, that he advocated the same opinions 
which they did, and entertained the same views of God and of his 
government. ‘The same charge had been before brought against him 
by his friends. See notes on ch. xxi, 

9. For he hath said, It profiteth a man nothing that he should delight 
himself with God, ‘That is, there is no advantage in piety, and in en- 
deavouring to serve God. It will make no difference in the Divine 
dealings with him. He will be treated just as well if he lives a life 
of sin, as if he undertakes to live after the severest rules of piety. 
Job had not used precisely this language, but, in ch. ix. 22, he had 
expressed nearly the same sentiment. It is probable, however, that 
Elihu refers to what he regarded as the general scope and tendency of 
his remarks, as implying that there was no respect paid to character 
in the Divine dealings with mankind. It was easy to pervert the 
views which Job actually entertained, so as to make him. appear to 
maintain this sentiment, and it was probably with a special view to 
this charge that Job uttered the sentiments recorded in ch. xxi. See 
notes on that chapter. 

10. Therefore hearken unto me. Elihu proceeds now to reply to 
what he regarded as the erroneous sentiments of Job, and to show the 
impropriety of language which reflected so much on God and his 
government. Instead, however, of meeting the facts in the ease, and 
showing how the actual course of events could be reconeiled with 
justice, he resolves it all into a matter of sovereignty, and maintains 
that it is wrong to doubt the rectitude of the dealings of one so 
mighty as God. In this he pursues the same course substantially 
which the friends of Job had done, and does little more to solve the 
real difficulties in the case than they had. The facts to which Job 
had referred are scareely adverted to; the perplexing questions are 
still unsolved, and the amount of all that Elihu says is, that God isa 
sovereign, and that there must be an improper spirit when men 
presume to pronounce on his dealings. T Ye men of understanding. 
Marg. as in Heb., men of “ heart.” The word heart is here used as it 
was uniformly among the Hebrews; the Jewish view of physiology 
being that the heart was the seat of all the mental operations. ‘They 
never speak of the head as the seat of the intellect, as we do. The 
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11 For the work Yof a man | do wickedly, neither will the 
shall he render unto him, and | Almighty pervert judgment. 


cause every man to find accord- 13 Who hath given him a 
ing to his ways. charge over the earth? or who 
12 Yea, surely God will not | hath disposed 'the whole world? 
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11 For he will render to man his work, 
And requite every man according to his way. 

12 Surely, God will not do wickedly, 
Nor will the Almighty pervert justice. 

13 Who hath committed to Him the charge of the earth? 
Or who hath arranged the whole world? 


meaning here is, that Elihu regarded them as sages, qualified to 
comprehend and appreciate the truth on the subject under discus- 
sion. T Far be it from God, Heb., nm—‘‘ profane, unholy.” It is 
an expression of abhorrence, as if the thing proposed were profane or 
unholy, 1 Sam. xx. 2; Gen. xviii, 25; Josh. xxiv. 16, The meaning 
here is, that the very idea that God would do wrong, or could 
patronize iniquity, was a profane conception, and was not to be 
tolerated for a moment. ‘This is true enough, and in this general 
sentiment, no doubt, Job would himself have concurred. 

11. For the work of a man shall he render unto him. He shall treat 
each man as he deserves—and this is the essence of justice. Of the 
truth of this, also, there could have been no question. Elihu does not, 
indeed, apply it to the ease of Job, but there can be little doubt that 
he intended that it should have such a reference. He regarded Job 
as having accused God of injustice, for having inflicted woes on him 
which he by no means deserved. He takes care, therefore, to state 
this general principle, that with God there must be impartial justice— 
leaving the application of this principle to the facts in the world, to 
be arranged as well as possible. No one can doubt that Elihu in this 
took the true ground, and that the great principle is to be held that 
God can do no wrong, and that all the facts in the universe must be 
consistent with this great principle, whether we can now see it to be 
so ox not. 

12. Yea, surely God will not do wickedly. So important does Elihu 
hold this principle to be, that he repeats it, and dwells upon it. He 
says, “it surely (CX) must be so.” ‘The principle must be held at 
all hazards, and no opinion which contravenes this should be indulged 
for one moment. His ground of complaint against Job was, that he 
had not held fast to this principle, but, under the pressure of his 
sufferings, had indulged in remarks which implied that God might do 
wrong. T Neither will the Almighty pervert judgment. As Elihu 
supposed Job to have maintained. See ver. 5. ‘To “pervert judg- 
ment” is to do injustice; to place injustice in the place of right. 

13. Who hath given him a charge over the earth? That is, he is the 
great original Proprietor and Ruler of all. He has derived his 
authority to govern from no one; he is under subjection to no one; 
and he has, therefore, an absolute right to do his own pleasure. 
Reigning, then, with absolute and original authority, no one has a 
right to call in question the equity of what he does. The argument 
of Elihu here, that God would do right, is derived solely from his 
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14 If he set his heart upon | his spirit and his breath; 
‘man, {f he gather unto himself il PB. 


14 If he form such a purpose in regard to man, 
The spirit and the breath he will gather to himself; 


independence. If he were a subordinate governor, he would feel less 
interest in the correct administration of affairs, and might be tempted 
to commit injuries to gratify the feelings of his superior. As he is, 
however, supreme and independent, he cannot be tempted to do 
wrong by any reference to a superior will; as the universe is that 
which he has made, and which belongs to him, every consideration 
would lead him to do right to all. He can have no partiality for one 
more than another; and there can be no one to whom he would desire 
to do injustice—for who wishes to injure that which belongs to him- 
self? Prof. Lee, however, renders this, ‘ Who hath set a land in 
order against him?’’ He supposes that the remark is designed to 
show the folly of rebelling against God. But the former interpreta- 
tion scems better to accord with the scope of the argument. T Or 
who hath disposed the whole world? Who has arranged the affairs of 
the universe? The word rendered “ world” usually means the habit- 
able earth, but it is employed here in the sense of the universe; and 
the idea is, that God has arranged and ordered all things, and that he 
is the supreme and absolute Sovereign. 

14. If he set his heart upon man, Marg. as in Heb., “upon kim” — 
meaning man. That is, if he fixes his attention particularly on him, 
or should form a purpose in regard to him. The argument seems to 
be this: “If God wished such a thing, and should set his heart upon 
it, he could easily cut off the whole race. He has power to do it, 
and no one can deny him the right. Man has no claim to life, but he 
who gave it has a right to withdraw it, and the race is absolutely 
dependent on this infinite Sovereign. Being such a Sovercign, there- 
fore, and having such a right, man eannot complain of his Maker as 
unjust, if he is called to pass through trials.” Rosenmiiller, however, 
supposes this is to be taken in the sense of severe scrutiny, and that 
it means, ‘If God should examine with strictness the life of man, 
and mark all his faults, no flesh would be allowed to live. All would 
be found to be guilty, and would be cut off.” Grotius supposes it to 
mean, ‘If God should regard only himself; if he wished only to be 
good to himself—that is, to consult his own welfare, he would take 
away life from all, and live and reign alone.” This is also the inter- 
pretation of Umbreit, Schnurrer, and Eichhorn. ‘Noyes regards it as 
an argument drawn from the benevolence of God, meaning, if God 
were severe, unjust, and revengeful, the earth would be a seene of 
universal desolation. It seems to me, however, that it is rather an 
argument from the absolute sovereignty or power of the Almighty 
implying that man had no right to complain of the Divine dealings in 
the loss of health, property, or friends; for if he chosa he might 
sweep away the whole race, and leave the earth desolate. T If he 
gather unto himself his spirit and his breath. The spirit of man is 
represented as having been originally given by God, and as returning 
to him when man dies. Eccles. xii. 7, ‘Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it. 
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15 All flesh shall perish to- 17 Shall 2 even he that hateth 
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15 All flesh will expire together, 
And man will return to the dust. 
16 If thou hast understanding, hear this ; 
Hearken to the voice of my words! 
17 Shall he that hateth justice govern ? 
Wilt thou condemn him that is supremely just ? 
18 Is it proper to say to a king, ‘‘ Thou art wieked ?” 
Or to princes, “ Ye are unrighteous?” 


15. All flesh shall perish together, If God chose, he would have a 
right to cut down the whole race. How then shall men complain of 
the loss of health, comforts, and friends, and presume to arraign God 
as if he were unjust? 

16. If now thou hast understanding, hear this. This appears to be 
addressed to Job. ‘lhe discourse before this had been directed to his 
three friends, but Elihu appears here to have turned to Job, and to 
have made a solemn appeal to him, whether this were not so. In the 
subsequent verses he remonstrates with him about his views, and 
shows him that what he had said implied severe reflections on the 
character and government of God. 

17. Shall even he that hateth right govern? Marg. as in Heb., bind. 
That is, shall he bind by laws. The argument in this verse seems to 
be an appeal to what mest be the conviction of mankind, that God, 
the Great Governor of the universe, could not be unjust. This con- 
viction, Elihu appears to have supposed, was so deep in the human 
mind, that he might appeal even to Job himself for its truth. The 
question here asked implies that it would be impossible to believe 
that one who was unjust could govern the universe. Such a suppo- 
sition would be at variance with all the convictions of the human 
soul, and all the indications of the nature of his government to be 
found in his works. T And wilt thou condemn him that is most gust? 
The great and holy Ruler of the universe. The argument here is, 
that Job had in fact placed himself in the attitude of condemning him 
who, from the fact that he was the Ruler of the universe, must be 
most just. The impropriety of this he shows in the following verses, 

18. Is it fit to say to a king, Thou art wicked? ‘The argument here 
is this: “There would be gross impropriety in arraigning the conduct 
of an earthly monarch, and using language severely condemning what 
he does. Respect is due to those of elevated rank. ‘Their plans are 
often concealed. It is difficult to judge of them until they are fully 
developed. To condemn those plans, and to use the language of 
complaint, would not be tolerated, and would be grossly improper. 
How much more so when that language relates to the Great, the 
Infinite God, and to his eternal plans!’’ It may be added here, in 
accordance with the sentiment of Elihu, that men often indulge in 
thoughts and language about God which they would not tolerate 
respecting an earthly monarch. 
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19 How much less to him? that 20 In a moment shall they 
geccpteth “not the persons of | die, and the people shall be 
princes, nor regardeth the rich | troubled at midnight, and pass 
more than the poor? for they | away: and 'the mighty shall be 
all are the work of his hands. taken away without hand. 
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19 Ifow much morce to him that shows no partiality to princes, 
Nor regards the rich more than the poor? 
For they are all the work of his hands, 

20 In a moment they die, 
And at midnight are the people shaken and pass away ; 
Yea, the mighty are destroyed without hand. 


19. How much less to him that accepteth not the persons of princes. 
To accept the person of any one is to treat him with special favour on 
account of his rank, his wealth, or from favouritism and partiality. 
This God often disclaims in respect to himself (comp. Gal. ii.6; Acts 
x. 84; 2 Chron. xix. 7; Rom. ii. 11; Eph. vi.9; Col. iii. 25), and so- 
lemnly forbids it in others. See James ii. 1, 3,9; Lev. xix. 15; Deut. 
1.17; xvi.19. 1T Nor regardeth the rich more than the poor? The mean- 
ing here is, that God is entirely impartial in his administration, and 
treats all as they ought to be treated. He shows favour to no one on 
account of wealth, rank, talent, office, or gay apparel, and he excludes 
no one from favour on account of poverty, ignorance, or a humble rank 
in life. This, it seems, was an admitted sentiment in the time of Elihu; 
and on the ground of the fact that it was indisputable, he strongly 
argues the impropriety of calling in question the equity of his adminis- 
tration in language such as that which Job had used. T For they all 
are the work of his hands. He regards them all as his creatures. No 
one has any special claim on him on account of rank, talent, or wealth, 
Every creature that he has made, high and low, rich and poor, bond 
and free, may expect that impartial justice will be done him, and that 
his external circumstances will not control or modify the Divine deter- 
minations in regard to him, or the Divine dealings towards him. 

20. In a moment shall they die. ‘That is, the rich and the great, 
They pass suddenly off the stage of action. ‘They have no power to 
compel God to favour them, and they have no permanency of exist- 
ence here which can constitute a claim on his special favour, Soon 
they will lie undistinguished in the dust. All are in his hand; and 
when he wills it, they must lie down in the dust together. He 
exempts none from death; spares none on account of beauty, rank, 
wealth, talent, or learning, but consigns all indiscriminately to the 
grave—showing that he is disposed to treat them all alike. This is 
urged by Elihu as a proof that God has no partiality, but treats all 
men as being on the same level—and there is no more striking 
illustration of this than is furnished by death. AU die. None 
are sparcd on account of title, wealth, rank, beauty, age, or wis- 
dom. All dic in a manner that shows that he has no favouritism. 
The rich man may die with a malady as painful and protracted 
as the poor man; the beautiful and acconiplished with a disease 
as foul and loathsome as the beggar. ‘Lhe sad change that 
the body undergoes in the tomb is as repulsive in the one 
case as in the other; and amidst all the splendour of rank, and 
the magnificence of dress and equipage, God intends to keep the 
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21 For his eyes are upon the ways of men, 

He seeth all their steps. 
22 There is no darkness nor shadow of death 

Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 
23 For he needeth not long to.regard man 

To bring him before God in judgment. 


great truth before the minds of men, that they are really on a level, 
and that all must share at his hand alike. T And the people shall be 
troubled. ‘They shall be shaken, agitated, alarmed. They dread im- 
pending danger, or the prospect of sudden destruction. T Aé mid- 
night. The image here is probably taken from an earthquake, or from 
a sudden onset made by a band of robbers on a village at night. The 
essential thought is that of the suddenness with which God can take 
away the mighty and the mean together. Nothing can resist him, 
and as he has this absolute control over men, and deals with all alike, 
there is great impropriety in complaining of his government. T And 
the mighty. Marg., they shall take away the mighty. The idea’ is, 
that the great shall be removed—to wit, by sudden death or by over- 
whelming calamity. The argument of Elihu in this passage (vers, 
18—20) is, that it would be esteemed great presumption to arraign 
the conduct of a prince or king, and it must be much more so to call 
in question the doings of Him who is so superior to princes and kings 
that he shows then no partiality on account of their rank, but sweeps 
them away by sudden calamity as he does the most humble cf man- 
kind. T Without hand. That is, without any human instrumentality, 
or without the use of any visible means, It is by a word—by an 
expression of his will—by power where the agency is not seen. The 
design is, to show that God can do it with infinite ease. 

21. For his eyes are upon the ways of man, None can escape from 
his notice. Comp. Psa. cxxxix, 2, 8. 

22. There is no darkness. No dark cavern which can furnish a 
place of concealment. The guilty usually take refuge in some obscure 
place where men cannot detect them. But Elihu says that man has 
no power of concealing himself thus from God, T Nor shadow of 
death. A phrase here signifying deep darkness. See it explained in the 
notes on ch. iii. 5. T Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves, 
‘That is, where they may conceal themselves so as not to be detected 
by God. They may conceal themselves from the notice of man; 
they may escape the most vigilant police; they may elude all the 
officers of justice on earth, But they cannot be hid from God. There 
is an eye that sees theif lurking-places, and there is a hand that will 
drag them forth to justice. 

23. For he will not lay upon man more than right. Very various 
translations have been given of this verse. According to our common 
version, it means that God will not deal with man in such a manner 
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24 He shall break in pieces | and set others in their stead. 


mighty men without ‘number, 1 searching out. 


24 He dasheth in pieces the ey without inquiry, 
And setteth others in their stead. 


as to give him just reason for calling in question the rectitude of the 
Divine dealings. He shall in no case receive more than his sins de- 
serve, sọ as to give him cause for complaint. This is undoubtedly a 
correct sentiment; but it may be doubted whether it is the sense 
conveyed by the original. Umbreit renders it— 


Denn er braucht auf einem Mann nicht lang zu achten, 
Um ihn vor Gott in das Gericht zu zichen. 


“ For he needs not long to regard a man in order to bring him before 
God in judgment:’ meaning that he has all power; that he can at 
once see all his character; and that he can bring him at once to his 
bar. This translation undoubtedly accords with the general scope of 
the argument. Noyes renders it— 


He needeth not attend long to a man, 
To bring him into judgment before God. 


Wemyss renders it in a similar way— 


He has no need of laborious inquiry, 
In order to convict men at his tribunal. 


Rosenmiiller gives a similar sense to the passage. According to this, 
the meaning is, that there is no need that God should give long atten- 
tion to a man, or go into a protracted investigation, in order that he 
may bring him to judgment. He knows him at a glance. He can 
at once convict him, and can decide the case in a moment without 
danger of error. Human tribunals are under a necessity of long and 
patient investigation, and then are often deceived ; but no such neces- 
sity, and no such danger, pertains to God. This interpretation agrees 
with the scope of the passage (comp. notes on ver. 24), and seems to 
me to be correct. The Hebrew literally is, “For not upon man will 
he place [sci}. his mind or attention] long that he should go before 
God in judgment ;”’ that is, there is no need of long and anxious in- 
vestigation on his part, in order that he may prove that it is right for 
him to eut man off. He may do it at once, and no one has a right 
to complain. > 

24. He shall break in pieces. He crushes or destroys the great. He 
is not intimidated by their wealth, their rank, or their number, 
T Without number, Marg., more correctly, searching out, 'That is, he 
does it without the protracted process of a judicial investigation, The 
Hebrew word here used (X0) means properly a searching owt, an ez- 
amination ; and the meaning here is, that there is no need of his going 
into a protracted investigation into the lives of wicked men before he 
brings them to punishment. He sees them at once; knows all their 
conduct, and may proceed against them without delay. Hence it is 
that he comes often in such a sudden manner, and cuts them off. A 
human tribunal is under a necessity of examining witnesses and of 
attending to all the palliating circumstances, before it can pronounce 
a sentence on an offender. But it is not so with God. He judges at 
once and directly, and comes forth therefore in a sudden manner te 
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25 Therefore he knoweth their ; ed men in the ?open sight ! of 
works, and he overturneth them | others ; 
in the night, so that they are | 27 Because they turned back 
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25 For he knoweth their works, 
And he bringeth night upon them, and they are crushed. 
26 On account of their being wicked he smiteth them 
In the presence of beholders, 
27 Because they turned away from him, 
And had no regard to his ways, 


cut down the guilty. T And set others in their stead. Place others in 
the situation which they now occupy. That is, he can with the 
utmost ease make entire revolutions among men, 

25. Therefore he knoweth their works. Or, ‘ Because he knoweth 
their works.” The word (3) here rendered “ therefore” is evidently 
used as denoting that since or because he was intimately acquainted 
with all which they did, he could justiy bring vengeance upon them 
without long investigation. T And he overturneth them in the night. 
Literally, “he turneth night; meaning, probably, he turns night 
upon them; that is, he brings calamity upon them. The word night 
is often used to denote calamity, or ruin. Umbreit understands it in 
the sense of turning about the night; that is, that they had covered up 
their deeds as in the night, but that God so turns the night about as 
to bring them to the light of day. The Vulgate renders it, et idcirco 
inducit noctem, “and therefore he brings night;” that is, he brings 
adversity and ruin. ‘This is probably the correct interpretation. 
"| So that they are destroyed. Marg., crushed. ‘The idea is, that when 
God thus brings adversity upon them, they are prostrated beneath 
his power. 

26. He striketh them as wicked men. Literally, ‘ Under the wicked, 
or on account of the wicked, he smites them.” ‘That is, he deals 
with them as ¿f they were wicked; he regards and treats them as 
such. He deals with them wunder the general character of wicked 
men, and punishes them accordingly. {i In the open sight of others. 
Marg. as in Heb., in the place of beholders. The idea is, that it is done 
openly or publicly. Their sins had been committed in secret, but 
they are punished openly. The manifestation of the Divine dis- 
pleasure is in the presence of spectators, or is so open and public 
that it cannot but be seen. It is very probakle that in all this de- 
scription Elihu had his eye upon the public calamities which had 
come upon Job, and that he meant to include him among the number 
of mighty men whom God thus suddenly overturned. 

27. Because they turned back from him. Marg., from after him. 
That is, they receded, or went away from God. T And would not 
consider any of his ways. They would not regard or attend to any of 
his commands. The word way, in the Scriptures, is often used to 
denote religion. A way denotes the course of life which one leads; 
the path in which he walks. The ‘ways of God” denote his course 
or plan, his precepts or laws; and to depart from them, or to dis- 
regard them, is ouly another mode of saying that a man has no 
religion. 
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28 So that they cause the cry | ness, who then can make trou- 
of the poor to come unto him, | ble? and when he hideth ” his 
and he hearcth! the ery of the | face, who then can behold him? 


afilicted. whether ¢¢ be done against a na- 
29 When he ” giveth quiet- | tion, or against a man only: 
i Exod, 22.27. m Rom. 8. 31—34. n Psa. 143. 7. 


28 And caused the cry of the poor to come before hin ; 
For the cry of the oppressed he heareth. 

29 When he giveth rest, who then can make trouble? 
And when he hideth his face, who then ean behold him ? 
And this in respect to a nation and an individual alike, 


28. So that they cause the ery of the poor to come unto him. Their 
character is that of oppressors. ‘They take away the rights of the 
poor; strip away their property without any just claims, and cause 
them to pour out their lamentations before God. T And he heareth 
the cry of the afflicted. ‘They oppress the poor so that they appeal 
unto him, but God hears their cry, and brings punishment upon the 
oppressor. This is a general remark thrown in here, meaning that 
God always regards the ery of the oppressed, Its bearing on the case 
before us is, that God hears the appeal which the oppressed make to 
him, and as a consequence brings calamity upon those who are guilty 
of wrong. 

29. When he giveth quietness. That is, when God designs to give 
rest, comfort, ease, or prosperity in any way toa man. The Hebrew 
word here used may refer to any kind of ease, rest, or peace. ‘I'he 
idea which Elihu intends to convey is, that God has all things under 
his control, and that he can bring prosperity or adversity upon an 
individual or a nation at his own pleasure. T Who then can make 
trouble? Literally, ‘“ Who can condemn, or hold guilty” — yoy. 
The sense is, that no one can overwhelm him with the consciousness 
of guilt, to whom God intends to give the peace resulting from his 
favour and friendship. Or, no one can bring calamities upon a man 
as if he were guilty, or so as to skow that he is guilty, when God 
intends to treat him as if he were not. ‘This is as true now as it was 
in the time of Elihu. When God designs to give peace to a man’s 
soul, and to impart to him the evidence that his sins are forgiven, 
there is no one who can excite in his mind the conviction of guilt, or 
take away the comfort that God gives. When he designs to treat a 
man as if he were his friend, and to impart to him such evidences of 
his favour as shall convince the world that he is his friend, there is 
no one who can prevent it. No one can so calumniate him, or so 
prejudice the world against him, or so arrest the descending tokens 
of the Divine favour, as to turn back the proof of the favour of God. 
Comp. Prov. xvi.7. T And when he hideth his face. To hide the face 
is a common expression in the Scriptures to denote calamity, distress, 
and the want of spiritual comfort, as the expression “ to lift up the 
light of the countenance” is a common phrase to denote the opposite. 
Comp. ch. xiii. 24. 1 Who then can behold him? An expression de- 
noting that no one can then have cheering and elevating views of God. 
No one can then have those clear conceptions of his character and 
government which will give peace to the soul. This is also as true 
now as it was in the time of Elihu. We are dependent on God him- 
self for any just views of his own character, for any elevating and 
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30 That the hypocrite reign | said unto God, I 7 have borne 
not, lest the people’ be en- | chastisement, I will not offend 
snared. any more: 

31 Surely it is meet to be! o1 Kings12.28. p Dan.9.7—14. 

30 That the wicked should no more rcign, 

Nor be snares to the people. 2 
81 Surely it is proper to say to God, 

“I have received [chastisement] ; I will no more offend. 


purifying conceptions of his government and plans, and for any con- 
solation flowing in upon our souls from the evidence that he is our 
friend. Whether it be done against a nation or against a man only. 
The same truth pertains to nations and to individuals. The same 
laws respecting the sources of peace and happiness apply to both, 
Both are alike dependent on God, and neither can secure permanent 
peace and prosperity without him. Both are alike at his sovereign 
disposal; and neither can originate permanent sources of prosperity. 
This, too, is as true now as it was in the time of Elihu. Nations are 
more prone to forget it than individuals are, but still it is a great 
truth which should never be forgotten, that neither have power to 
originate or perpetuate the means of happiness, but that both are 
alike dependent on God. 

30. That the hypocrite reign not. All this is done to prevent wicked 
men from ruling over the people. The remarks of Elihu had had 
respect much to princes and kings, and he had shown that however 
great they were, they were in the hands of God, and were wholly 
at his disposal. He now says that the design of his dealings with 
them was to prevent their oppressing their fellow-men, The general 
scope of the remarks of Elihu is, that God is the universal Sovereign ; 
that he has all men under his control, and that there are none so 
powerful as to be able to resist his will. ‘The remark in this verse 
is thrown in, not as illustrating this general sentiment, but to show 
what was in fact the aim for which he thus interposed—to save men 
from being oppressed and crushed by those in authority. I Lest the 
people be ensnared. Heb., ‘‘ From their being snarers of the people.” 
He thrusts down the mighty, in order that they may not be left to 
take the people as wild beasts are taken in the toils. ‘They were 
disposed to make use of their power to oppress others, but God inter- 
poses, and the people are saved. Jor a fuller view of this verse, see 
the remarks of Rosenmiiller. 

81. Surely it is meet to be said unto God. It is evident that this 
verse commences a new strain of remark, and that it is designed 
particularly to bring Job to proper reflections in view of what had 
occurred, ‘There has been, however, much diversity of opinion abont 
the meaning of this and the following verses. Schultens enumerates 
no less than fifteen different interpretations which have been given of 
this verse. ‘The general meaning seems to be, that a man who is 
afflicted ought to submit to God, and not to murmur or complain. 
He ought to suppose that there is some good reason for what God 
does, and to be resigned to his will, even where he cannot see the 
reason of his dispensations, The drift of all the remarks of Elihu is, 
that God is a great and inscrutable Sovereign; that he has a right to 
reign, and that man should submit unqualifiedly to him, In this 
passage he does not reproach Job harshly. He does not say that he 
had been guilty of great crimes. He does not aftirm that the scuti- 
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32 That which I see not, | iniquity, I” will do no more. 
teach ? thou me: if I have done g Psa. 32.8. + Eph. 4. 22. 


32 “ What I see not, teach thou me; 
“Tf I have done iniquity, I will do so no more.” 


ments of the three friends of Job were correct, or maintain that Job 
was a hypocrite. He states a general truth, which he considers ap- 
plicable to all, and says that it becomes all who are afflicted to submit 
to God, and to resolve to offend no more; to go to God with the lan- 
guage of humble confession, and when everything is dark and gloomy 
in the Divine dealings to implore zs teachings, and to entreat him to 
shed light on the path. Hence he says, “It is meet or proper to use 
this language before God. It becomes man. He should presume 
that God is right, and that he has some good reasons for his dealings, 
though they are inscrutable. Even when a sufferer is not to be 
reckoned among the most vile and wicked; when he is conscious that 
his general aim has been to doright; and when his external character 
has been fair, it is to be presumed to be possible that he may have 
sinned. He may not have wholly Known himself. He may have 
indulged in things that were wrong without having been scarcely 
conscious of it. He may have loved the world too much; may have 
fixed his affections with idolatrous attachment on his property or 
friends; may have had a temper such as ought not to be indulged ; 
or he may have relied on what he possessed, and thus failed to re- 
cognise his dependence on God. In such cases, it becomes man to 
have so much confidence in God as to go and acknowledge Ais right 
to inflict chastisement, and to entreat him to teach the sufferer why 
he is thus afilicted.”” I J have borne chastisement, The word chastise- 
ment is not in the Hebrew, The Hebrew is simply nxv2—TJ have 
borne, or I bear, Umbreit renders it, “I repent.” Some word like 
chastisement or punishment must be understood after ‘‘ I have borne.” 
The idea evidently is, that a man who is afflicted by God, even when 
he cannot see the reason why he is afflicted, and when he is not con- 
scious that he has been guilty of any particular sin that led to it, 
should be willing to regard it as a proof that he is guilty, and should 
examine and correct his life. But there is a great variety of opinion 
in regard to the meaning of this passage—no less than fifteen different 
interpretations being enumerated by Schultens. 4 J will not offend 


any more. ime xo—‘‘I will not act wickedly; I will no more do 


corruptly.’ The sense is, that his affliction should lead him to a 
resolution to reform his life, and to sin no more. This just and beau- 
tiful sentiment is as applicable to us now as it was to the afflicted in 
the time of Elihu. It is a common thing to be afflicted. Trial often 
comes upon us when we can see no particular sin which has led to it, 
and no special reason why we should be afflicted rather than others. 
We should, however, regard it as a proof that there is something in 
our hearts or lives which may be amended, and should endeavour to 
ascertain what it is, and resolve to offend no more. Any one, if he 
will examine himself carefully, can find sufficient reasons why he 
should be visited with tl: rod of chastisement; and though we may 
not be able to see why ov!» are preserved from such calamities, yet 
we can see that there are reasons in abundance why we should be 
recalled from our wanderings. 

32, That which I see not, teach thou me. That is, in regard to my 
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33 Should it be ‘according to | ther thou choose; and not I: 
thy mind? he will recompense | therefore speak what thou 
it, whether thou refuse, or whe- | knowest. 

1 from with thee? 
33 Shall it be from thee that God recompenses it [human conduct] be- 
cause thou dost refuse ? 


For thou must choose, and not I, 
And what thou knowest, speak. 


errors and sins. No prayer could be more appropriate than this. 
lt is language becoming every one who is afflicted, and who does not 
see clearly the reason why it is done. The sense is, that with a full 
belief that he is liable to error and sin, that he has a wicked and de- 
ceitful heart, and that God never afilicts without reason, he should 
go to him and ask him to show him why he has afflicted him, He 
should not murmur or repine; he should not accuse God of injustice 
or partiality; he should not attempt to cloak his offences, but should 
go and entreat him to make him acquainted with the sins of heart 
and life which have led to these calamities. Then only will he be in 
a state of mind in which he will be likely to be profited by trials. 
T If I have done iniquity, I will do no more. Admitting the possibility 
that he had erred. Who is there that cannot appropriately use this 
language when he is afilicted? 

33. Should it be according to thy mind? Marg. as in Heb., “from 
with thee” —moppn. There has been much diversity of opinion in 
regard to the meaning of this verse. It is exceedingly obscure in the 
original, and has the appearance of being a proverbial expression. 
The general sense seems to be, that God will not be regulated in his 
dealings by what may be the views of man, or by what man might be 
disposed to choose or refuse. He will act according to his own views 
of what is right and proper to be done. The phrase, ‘should it be 
according to thy mind,” means that it is not to be expected that God 
will consult the views and feelings of man rather than his own. T He 
will recompense it. He will visit with good or evil, prosperity or ad- 
versity, according as he shall judge to be right. T Whether thou 
refuse, or whether thou choose. Whatever may be your preferences or 
wishes. He will act according to his own views of right. The idea 
is, that God is absolute and independent, and does according to his 
own pleasure. He is a just Sovereign, dispensing his favours and 
appointing calamity, not according to the will of individual men, but 
holding the scales impartially, and doing what de esteems to be right. 
T And not I. Rosenmiiller, Drusius, De Wette, and Noyes render 
this, ‘“ And not he,” supposing that it refers to God, and meahs that 
the arrangements which are to affect men should be as he pleases, and 
not such as man would prefer. Umbreit explains it as meaning, ‘It 
is for you to determine in this matter, not forme. You are the per- 
son most interested. I am not particularly concerned. Do you, 
therefore, speak and determine the matter, if you know what is the 
truth.” The Vulgate renders it, “ Will God seck that from thee 
because it displeases thee? For thou hast begun to speak, not I: for 
if thou knowest anything better, speak.’ So Coverdale, ‘‘ Wilt thou 
not give a reasonable answer? Art thou afraid of anything, seeing 
thou begannest first to speak, and not 1?”’ The great difficulty of 
the whole verse may be seen by consulting Schultens, who gives no 
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34 Let men of 'understanding | without wisdom. 
tell me, and lct a wise man 36 'My desire is, that Job 
hearken unto me. may be tried unto the end, be- 
35 Job hath spoken without | cause of Ais answers for wicked 
* knowledge, and his words were | men. 
Nea.) peh 38.2. 2 or, My father, let Job be tried. 


3t Men of understanding will say to me, 
And the man of wisdom who has heard me, 
33 “Job hath spoken without knowledge, 
*¢ And his words are without wisdom.” 
36 My desire is that Job may be fully tried 
On account of his answers for wicked men. 


less than seventecn different interpretations, which have been proposed 
—his own being different from all others. He renders it, ‘‘ Lo, he 
will repay you in your own way; for thou art full of sores—namgue 
subulccratus es: which, indeed, thou hast chosen, and not I—and what 
dost thou know? speak.” I confess that I cannot understand the 
passage, nor do any of the interpretations proposed seem to be free 
from objections. I would submit the following, however, as a para- 
phrase made from the Hebrew, and differing somewhat from any 
interpretation which I have seen, as possibly expressing the true 
sense of the whole verse. ‘Shall it be from thee that God will send 
retribution on it [that is, on human conduct], because thou refusest 
or art reluctant, or because it is not in accordance with thy views? 
For thou must choose, and not I. Settle this matter, for it pertains 
particularly to you, and not to me, and what thou knowest, speak. 
If thou hast any views in regard to this, let them be expressed, for it 
is important to know on what principles God deals with men.” 

34, 35. Let men of understanding, Marg. as in Heb., heart. The 
heart, as there has been frequent occasion to remark, in the Scriptures 
is often used to denote the seat of the mind or soul, as the head is 
with us. Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, and Noyes render this passage as 
if it were to be taken in connexion with the following verse: “ Men of 
understanding will say, and a wise man who hears my views will 
unite in saying, ‘Job has spoken without knowledge, and his words 
are without wisdom.’’’ According to this, the two verses express a 
sentiment in which Elihu supposes every wise man who had attended 
to him would concur, that what Job had said was not founded in 
knowledge, or on true wisdom. 

86. My desire is. Marg., “or, My father, let Job be tried? This 
variation between the text and the margin arises from the different 
interpretations affixed to the Hebrew word “38—dbi. The Hebrew 
word commonly means ‘‘ father,” and some have supposed that that 
sense is to be retained here, and then it would be a solemn appeal to 
God as his Father—expressing the earnest prayer of Elihu that Job 
might be fully tried. But the difficulties in this interpretation are 
obvious. (1.) Such a mode of appeal to God occurs nowhere else in 
the book, and it is little in the spirit of the poem. No particular 
reason can be assigned why that solemn appeal should be made here, 
rather than in many other places. (2.) The name Father, though 
often given to God in the Scriptures, is not elsewhere given to him in 
this book. The probability is, therefore, that the word is from 128— 
to breathe after, to desire, and means that Elihu desired that Job should 
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37 For he addeth rebellion | hands among us, and multiplieth 
unto his sin: he clappeth his | his words against God. 


37 For he hath added rebellion to his sin; 
He clappeth his hands among us, 
And multiplieth his words against God. 


have a fair trial. No other similar form of the word, however, occurs. 
The Vulgate renders it, Pater mi, my father; the LXX., “ But learn, 
Job, no more to make reply like the foolish ;”? the Chaldee, 8223__/ 
desire. T May be tried. That his views may be fully canvassed and 
examined. He had expressed sentiments which Elihu thought should 
not be allowed to pass without the most careful examination into 
their truth and bearing. T Unto the end. In the most full and free 
manner; that the matter should be pursued as far as possible, so that 
it might be wholly understood. Literally, it means for ever—ngyw, 
T Because of his answers for wicked men. Because of the views which 
he has expressed, which seem to favour the wicked. Elihu refers to 
the opinions advanced by Job that God did not punish men in this 
life, or did not deal with them according to their characters, which he 
interpreted as giving countenance to wickedness, or as affirming that 
God was not the enemy of impiety. The Vulgate renders this, “ My 
Father, let Job be tried to the end; do not cease from the man of 
iniquity; but the true meaning doubtless is, that Job had uttered 
sentiments which Elihu understood to favour the wicked, and he was 
desirous that every trial should be applied to him which would tend 
to correct his erroneous views. 

37. For he addeth rebellion unto his sin. To the sin which he has 
formerly committed, and which has brought these trials upon him, 
he now adds the sin of murmuring and rebellion against God. Of 
Job, this was certainly not true to the extent which Elihu intended, 
but it is a very common case in afflictions. A man is visited with 
calamity as a chastisement for his sins. Instead of searching out the 
cause why he is afflicted, or bowing with resignation to the superior 
wisdom of God when he cannot see any cause, he regards himself as 
unjustly dealt with; complains of the government of God as severe, 
and gives occasion for a severer calamity in some other form. The 
result is often that he is visited with severe affliction, and is made to 
see both his original offence and the accumulated guilt which has 
made a new form of punishment necessary. M He clappeth his hands 
amongst us. To clap the hands is either a signal of applause or 
triumph, or a mark of indignation, Numb. xxiv. 10, or of derision, 
ch. xxvii. 23. It seems to be used in some such sense here, as ex- 
pressing contempt or derision for the sentiments of his friends. The 
meaning is, that instead of treating the subject under discussion with 
a calm spirit and a disposition to learn the truth and profit by it, he 
had manifested in relation to the whole matter great disrespect, and had 
conducted himself like one who attempts tosilence others, or who shows 
his contempt for them by clapping his hands at them. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that, notwithstanding all the professed candour and 
impartiality of Elihu, this is a most unfair representation of the 
general spirit of Job. That he had sometimes given vent to improper 
feelings there can be no doubt, but nothing had occurred to justify 
this statement, T And multiplieth his words against God. That is, his 
arguments are against the justice of his government and dealings. In 
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CHAPTER XXXV. right, that thou saidst, ' My 
LIHU spake moreover, and | righteousness ds more than 
said, God’s? 


2 Thinkest thou this to be | ¢ch.9.17, 34; 16. 12—17 ; 27. 2—6. 


1 And Elihu proceeded and said: 
2 Thinkest thou this to be right, 
When thou saidst, “I am more righteous than God ?” 


the peculiar phrase here used, “he multiplieth words,” Elihu means 
probably to say, that there was more of words than of argument in 
what Job had said, and that he was not content even with expressing 
his improper feelings once, but that he piled words on words, and 
epithet on epithet, that he might more fully give utterance to his 
reproachful feelings against his Maker. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXV. 
Tuts chapter comprises the third speech of Elihu, in which he examines one 
of the opinions eich he understood Job to advance. It consists of two 
parts: (1.) A statement of the opinion which he understood Job to main- 
tain, vers. 1—3. This was, that his righteousness was more than God’s; 
and that it was no advantage to be pious, for his religion did not save him 
at all from affliction. This Elihu regarded as a severe reflection on God and 
his government, and to this (2) he replics. His reply consists of two parts. 
First (vers. 4—12), that God is supreme. He is so exalted that he cannot 
be affected by what man does; he reaps no benefit from the service of man, and 
cannot be injured in any wayif he is sinful. He cannot be influenced, therefore, 
in his dealings by any selfish principles, or any self-interest in the matter. It 
ought to be presumed, therefore, that he is impartial, and there ought to be 
submission to him. The second consideration which Elihu adduces (vers. 
13—16) is, that if God does xoć at once interpose and relieve a sufferer, if 
he does not hear his prayer and take away his calamities, it ought to be 
supposed that it may possibly be because the prayer is not offered in a proper 
spirit and manner. It ought not at ouce to be inferred that God is wrong; 
or that he is indifferent to the character of men, or that it is of no advantage 
to be pious, but that it may be because there is an improper temper of mind 
in him who prays. Confidence ought still to be reposed in God, and it ought 
to be supposed that there may be some other reason why he does not inter- 
pose and hear the prayer of the sufferer than that he is indifferent to the 
welfare of his true friends. Elihu concludes, therefore (ver. 16), that Job 
had spoken without a proper understanding of the subject, and that his argu- 


ment was rash and vain. 


1, Elihu spake. Heb., PN—“ And he answered ;”’ the word answer 
being used, as it is often in the Seriptures, to denote the commence- 
ment of a discourse. We may suppose that Elihu had paused at the 
close of his second discourse, possibly with a view to see whether 
there was any disposition to reply. 

2. Thinkest thou this to be right. This is the point which Elihu 
now proposes to examine. He, therefore, solemnly appeals to Job 
himself to determine whether he could himself say that he thought 
such a sentiment correct. ‘| That thou saidst, My righteousness is more 
than God's. Job had nowhere said this in so many words, but Elihu 
regarded it as the substance of what he had said, or thought that 
what he had said amounted to the same thing. He had dwelt much 
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3 For thou saidst, What “ad- | '7f I be eleansed from my sin? 


vantage will it be unto thee? 4 I will ?answer thee, and 
and, What profit shall I have, | thy companions with thee. 
u ch. 31. 2, ete. Lor, by it more than by my sin. 


Q return to thee words, 
3 For thou hast said [to thyself], ‘‘ What advantage will it be to thee? 
“ What profit shall I have more than if I had not sinned ?”” 
4 I will answer thee, 
And thy companions with thee. 


on his own sincerity and uprightness of life; he had maintained that 
he had not been guilty of such crimes as to make these calamities 
deserved, and he had indulged in severe reflections on the dealings of 
God with him. Comp. ch. ix. 30—85; x. 13—15. All this Elihu 
interprets as equivalent to saying that he was more righteous than 
his Maker, It cannot be denied that Job had given occasion for this 
interpretation to be put on his sentiments, though it cannot be sup- 
posed that he would have affirmed this in so many words. 

3. For thou saidst, Another sentiment of a similar kind which 
Elihu proposes to examine. He had already adverted to this senti- 
ment of Job in ch. xxxiv. 9, and examined it at some length, and had 
shown in reply to it that God could not be unjust, and that there 
was great impropriety when man presumed to arraign the justice of 
the Most High. He now adverts to it again in order to show that 
God could not be benefited or injured by the conduct of man, and 
that he was, therefore, under no inducement to treat him otherwise 
than impartially. T What advantage will it be unto thee? See notes 
on ch. xxxiv. 9. The phrase ‘unto thee’ refers to Job himself. 
He had said this to himself, or to his own soul. Such a mode of 
expression is not uncommon in the Scriptures. { And, What profit 
shall I have, if I be cleansed from my sin? Marg., “or, by it more than 
by my sin.” The Hebrew will admit of either ot these interpretations, 
and the sense ts not materially varied. The idea is, that as to good 
treatment or securing the favour of God under the arrangements of 
his government, a man might just as well be wicked as righteous. 
He would be as likely to be prosperous in the world, and to 
experience the tokens of the Divine favour. Job had by no means 
advanced such a sentiment; but he had maintained that he was 
treated as if he were a sinner; that the dealings of Providence were 
not in this world in accordance with the character of men; and this 
was interpreted by Elihu as maintaining that there was no advantage 
in being righteous, or that a man might as well be a sinner, It 
was for such supposed sentiments as these that Elihu and the 
three friends of Job charged him with giving “ answers” for wicked 
men, or maintaining opinions which went to sustain and encourage 
the wicked, See ch, xxxiv. 36. 

4, I will answer thee. Marg., return to thee words. Elihu meant to 
explain this more fully than it had been done by the friends of Job, 
and to show where Job wasin error, QJ And thy companions with thee. 
Eliphaz, in ch. xxii. 2, had taken up the same inquiry, and proposed 
to discuss the subject, but he had gone at once into severe charges 
against Job, and been drawn into language of harsh crimination, 
instead of making the matter clear; and Elihu now proposes to state 
just how it is, and to remove the objections of Job. It may be 
doubted, however, whether he was much more successful than 
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5 Look unto the heavens, and | transgressions be multiplied, 
see; and behold the clouds, | what doest thou unto him? 
which ave higher than thou. 7 If ¥ thou be righteous, what 

6 If thou sinnest, what doest | givest thou him? or what re- 
thou against him? * or if thy | ceiveth he of thine hand? 

z Jer. 7. 19. y Psa. 16, 2; Prov. 9. 12, 
5 Look up to the heavens, and see! 
And behold the elouds, whieh are high above thee! 
6 If thou sinnest, what doest thou against Him? 
And if thy transgressions be multiplied, what dost thou do to Him? 
7 If thou art righteous, what dost thou give Him? 
Or what does he reeeive at thy hand? 


Eliphaz had been. The doctrine of the future state, as it is revealed 
by Christianity, was needful to enable these speakers to comprehend 
and explain this subject. 4 

5. Look unto the heavens, and see. This is the commencement of the 
reply which Elihu makes to the sentiment which he had understood 
Job to advance, and which Eliphaz had proposed formerly to examine. 
The general object of the reply is to show that God is so great that 
he cannot be affected with human conduet, and that he has no 
interest in treating men otherwise thar according to character. Ie 
is so exalted that their conduct cannot reach and affect his happiness. 
It ought to be presumed, therefore, since there is no motive to the 
contrary, that the dealings of God with men would be impartial, and 
that there would be an advantage in serving him—not because men 
could lay him under obligation, but because it was right and proper 
that such advantage should accrue to them. To impress this view on 
the mind, Elihu directs Job and his friends to look to the heavens— 
so lofty, grand, and sublime; to reflect how much higher they are 
than man; and to remember that the great Creator is above all those 
heavens, and thus to see that he is so far exalted that he is not 
dependent on man; that he cannot be affected by the rightcousness 
or wickedness of his creatures; that his happiness is not dependent 
on them, and consequently that it is to be presumed that he would 
act impartially, and treat all men as they deserved. There would be, 
therefore, an advantage in serving God. T And behold the clouds. 
Also far above us, and seeming to float in the heavens. ‘Ihe senti- 
ment here is, that one view of the astonishing display of wisdom and 
power above us must extinguish every feeling that he will be in- 
fluenced in his dealings as men are in theirs, or that he can gain or 
suffer anything by the good or bad behaviour of his creatures, 

6. If thou sinnest, what doest thou against him? This should not be 
interpreted as designed to justify sin, or as saying that there is no evil 
in it, or that God does not regard it. That is not the pcint or scope 
of the remark of Elihu. His object is to show that God is not 
influenced in his treatment of his creatures as men are in their treat- 
ment of each other. He has no interest in being partial, or in 
treating them otherwise than they deserve. If they sin against him, 
his happiness is not so marred that he is under any inducement 
to interpose by passion, or in any other way than that which is rigt. 

7. If thou be righteous, what givest thou him? The same sentiment 
substantially as in the previous verses. It is, that God is supreme 
and independent. He does not desire such benefits from the services 
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8 Thy wickedness may hurt | of oppressions they make the 
a man as thou art; and thy | oppressed to cry; they cry out 
righteousness may profit the son | by reason of the arm of the 
of man. mighty. 

9 By reason of the multitude 


8 Thy wickedness can injure only a man like thyself, 
And thy righteousness profit only a son of man. 
9 Men are made to cry out [indeed] on account of the multitude of their 
wrongs; 
They ay out on account of the arm of the mighty. 


of his friends, and is not so dependent on them, as to be induced to 
interpose in their favour in any way beyond what is strictly proper. 
It is to be presumed, therefore, that he will deal with them according 
to what is right; and as it is right that they should expcrience proofs 
of his favour, it followed that there would be advantage in serving 
him, and in being delivered from sin—that it would be better to be 
holy than to lead a life of transgression. This reasoning seems to be 
somewhat abstract, but it is correct, and is as sound now as it was in 
the time of Elihu. There is no reason why God should not treat men 
according to their character. He is not so under obligations to his 
friends, and has not such cause to dread his foes; he does not derive 
so much benetit from the one, or receive such injury from the other, 
that he is under any inducement to swerve from strict justice; and it 
follows, therefore, that where there ought to be reward there will be, 
where there ought to be punishment there will be, and consequently 
that there 7s an advantage in being righteous. 

8. Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art, That is, it may 
injure him, but not God. He is too far exalted above man, and too 
independent of man in his sources of happiness, to be affected by 
what he can do. The object of the whole passage (vers. 6—8) is, to 
show that God is independent of man, and is not governed in his 
dealings with them on the principles which regulate their conduct 
with each other. One man may be greatly benefited by the conduct 
of another, and may feel under obligation to reward him for it; or he 
may be greatly injured in his person, property, or reputation, by 
another, and will endeavour to avenge himself. But nothing of this 
kind can happen to God. If he rewards, therefore, it must be of his 
grace and mercy, not because he is laid under obligation; if he 
inflicts chastisement, it must be because men deserve it, and not 
because God has been injured. In this reasoning Elihu undoubtedly 
refers to Job, whom he regards as having urged a claim to a different 
kind of treatment, because he supposed that he deserved it. The 
general principle of Elihu is clearly correct, that God is entirely 
independent of men; that neither our good nor evil conduct can 
affect his happiness, and that consequently his dealings with us are 
those of impartial justice. 

9. By reason of the multitude of oppressions they make the oppressed 
to cry. Itis not quite easy to see the connexion which this verse has 
with what goes before, or its bearing on the argument of Elihu. It 
seems, however, to refer to the oppressed in general, and to the fact to 
which Job had himself adverted (ch. xxiv. 12), that men are borne 
down by oppression, and that God does not interpose to save them. 
They are suffered to remain in that state of oppression—trodden 
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10 But none saith, Where zs | songs in the night; 
God, my Maker, who giveth 


10 But none saith, “ Where is God my Maker, 
“ Who in the night of calamity giveth songs? 


down by men, crushed by the arm of a despot, and overwhelmed with 
poverty, sorrow, and want, and God does not interpose to rescue 
them. He looks on and sees all this evil, and does not come forth to 
deliver those who thus suffer. This is a common case, aceording to 
the view of Job; this was his own case, and he could not explain it, 
and in view of it he had indulged in language which Elihu regarded 
as a severe reflection on the government of the Almighty. He 
undertakes, therefore, to explain the reason why men are permitted 
thus to suffer, and why they are not relieved. In the verse before us, 
he states the fact that multitudes do thus suffer under the arm of 
oppression—for that fact could not be denied; in the following 
verses, he states the reason why it is so, and that reason is, that they 
do not apply in any proper manner to God, who eould “give songs 
in the night,” or joy in the midst of calamities, and who eould make 
them acquainted with the nature of his government as intelligent 
beings, so that they would be able to understand it and aequiesce in 
it. The phrase “the multitude of oppressions” refers to the nume- 
rous and repeated calamities which tyrants bring upon the poor, the 
down-trodden, and the slave. The phrases ‘‘to ery,” and “ they cry 
out,” refer to the lamentations and sighs of those under the arm of 
theoppressor. Elihu did not dispute the truth of the fact as it was 
alleged by Job. That fact eould not then be doubted any more than 
it can now, that there were many who were bowed down under 
burdens imposed by hard-hearted masters, and groaning under the 
government of tyrants, and that all this was seen and permitted by 
a holy God. This faet troubled Job—for he was one of this general 
elass of sufferers; and this fact Elihu proposes to account for, 
Whether his solution is satisfactory, however, may still admit of a 
doubt. 

10. But none saith. That is, none of the oppressed and down- 
trodden say. ‘This is the solution which Elihu gives of what appeared 
so mysterious to Job, and of what Elihu regarded as the source of 
the bitter complaints of Job. ‘The solution is, that when men are 
oppressed they do not apply to God with a proper spirit, and look to 
him that they may find relief, It was a principle with Elihu, that if 
when a man was afflicted he would apply to God with a humble and 
penitent heart, he would hear him, and would withdraw his hand. 
See this prineiple fully stated in eh, xxxiii. 19—26. This, Elihu now 
says, was not done by the oppressed, and this, according to him, is 
the reason why the hand of God is still upon them, T Where is God, 
my Maker, That is, they do not appeal to God for relief. They do 
not inquire for him who alone can help them. ‘This is the reason 
why they are not relieved. T Who giveth songs in the night, Night, 

„ìn the Scriptures, is an emblem of sin, ignorance, and calamity. 
Here calamity is particularly referred to; and the idea is, that God 
can give joy, or impart consolation, in the darkest season of trial. 
He can impart such views of himself and his government as to cause 
the afflicted even to rejoice in his dealings; he can raise the song of 
praise even when all external things are gloomy and sad. Comp, 
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11 Who teacheth us more 12 There they cry, but none 
than the beasts of the earth, and | giveth answer, because of the 
maketh us wiser than the fowls : pride of evil men. 
of heaven? 

11 “ Who would teach us more than the beasts of the earth, 
“ And make us wiser than the fowls of heaven.” 


12 Then they ery aloud, but he giveth no answer, 
On account of the pride of [such] wicked men; 


Acts xvi. 25. There is great beauty in this expression. It has been 
verified in thousands of instances where the afflicted have looked up 
through tears to God, and their mourning has been turned into joy. 
Especially is it true under the gospel, that in the day of darkness and 
calamity God puts into the mouth the language of praise, and fills 
the heart with thanksgiving. No one who has sought comfort in 
affliction with a right spirit has found it withheld, and all the sad and 
sorrowful may come to God with the assurance that he can put songs 
of praise into their lips in the night of calamity. Comp. Psa. cxxvi. 1, 2. 

11. Who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth. Who is able 
to teach us more than the irrational creation; that is, in regard to 
the nature and design of afiliction. They suffer without knowing 
why. They are subjected to toil and hardships; endure pain, and 
die, without any knowledge why all this occurs, and without any 
rational view of the government and plans of God. It is not, or need 
not be so, says Elihu, when man suffers. He is intelligent, He can 
understand why he is afflicted. He has only to make use of his 
superior endowments, and apply to his Maker, and he will see sq 
much of the reason of his doings that he will acquiesce in the wise 
arrangement, Perhaps there is an implied reflection here on those 
who suffered generally, as if they manifested no more intelligence 
than the brute creation. They make no use of their intellectual 
endowments. They donot examine the nature of the Divine adminis- 
tration, and they do not apply to God for instruction and help. If 
they should do so, he would teach them so that they would acquiesce 
and rejoice in his government and dealings. According to this view, 
the meaning is, that if men suffer without relief and consolation, it is 
to be attributed to their stupidity and unwillingness to look to God 
for light and aid, and not at all to his injustice. 

12. There they cry. They cry out in the language of complaint, 
but not for mercy. T Because of the pride of evil men. That is, of 
their own pride. The pride of men so rebellious, and so disposed 
to complain of God, is the reason why they do not appeal to him to 
sustain them and give them relief. This is still as true as it was in 
the time of Elihu. The pride of the heart, even in affliction, is the 
true reason with multitudes why they do not appeal to God, and why 
they do not pray. ‘They have valued themselves on their inde- 
pendence of spirit, They have been accustomed to rely on their own 
resources. They have been unwilling to recognise their dependence 
on any being whatever. Even in their trials, the heart is too wicked 
to acknowledge God, and they would be ashamed to be known to do 
what they regard as so weak a thing as to pray. Hence they murmur 
in their afflictions; they linger on in their sufferings without conso- 
lation, and then die without hope. However inapplicable, therefore, 
this solution of the difficulty may have been to the case of Job, it is 
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12 Surely God will not ? hear 14 Although thou sayest thou 
vanity, neither will the Al- | shalt not see him, yet * judg- 
mighty regard it. ment is before him; therefore 

: Isa, 1.15. a Psa. 77. 5-10. trust thou in him. 


13 For God will not hear vain supplieation, 
Nor will the Almighty regard it. 

14 Although thou sayest that thou canst not see him, 
Yet justice is with him; only wait thou for him. 


not inapplicable to the case of multitudes of sufferers. Many of the 
afflicted have no peace or consolation in their trials—no “ songs in the 
night’ —BECAUSE THEY ARE TOO PROUD TO PRAY! 

13. Surely God will not hear vanity. A vain, hollow, heartless 
petition, The object of Elihu here is to account for the reason why 
sufferers are not relieved—having his eye, doubtless, on the ease of 
Job as one of the most remarkable of the kind. The solution which 
he here gives of the difficulty is, that it is not consistent for God to 
hear a prayer where there is no sincerity. Of the truth of the remark 
there can be no doubt, but he seems to have taken it for granted that 
all prayers offered by unrelieved sufferers are thus insincere and 
hollow. This was needful, in his view, to account for the fact under 
consideration, and this he assumes as being unquestionable. Yet the 
very point indispensable to make out his case was, that in fact the 
prayers offered by such persons were insincere. 

14. Although thou sayest thou shalt not sce him. This is addressed 
to Job, and is designed to entreat him to trust in God. Elihu seems 
to refer to some remark that Job had made, like that in ech. xxiii. 8, 
seq., where he said that he could not come near him, nor bring his 
eause before him. If he went to the east, the west, the north, or the 
south, he could not see him, and could get no opportunity of bringing 
his cause before him. See notes on that place. Elihu here says 
that though it is true in fact that God is invisible, yet this ought not 
to be regarded as a reason why he should not confide in him. The 
argument of Elihu here—which is undoubtedly sound—is, that the 
fact that God is invisible should not be regarded as any evidence 
that he does not attend to the affairs of men, or that he is not worthy 
of our love. | Judgment is before him. He is a God of justice, and 
will do that which is right. M Therefore trust thou in him, Though he 
is invisible, and though you cannot bring your cause directly before 
him, The word which is here used (‘inn from rt) means, to turn 
around; to twist; to be firm—as a rope is that is twisted; and then 
to wait or delay—that is, to be firm in patience. Here it may have 
this meaning, that Job was to be firm and unmoved, patiently waiting 
for the time when the now invisible God would interpose in his 
behalf, though he could not now see him. The idea is, that we may 
trust the invisible God, or that we should patiently wait for him to 
manifest himself in our behalf, and may leave all our interests i his 
hands, with the feeling that they are entirely safe. It must be 
adinitted that Job had not learned this lesson as fully as it might have 
been learned, and that he had evinced an undue anxiety for some 
public manifestation of the favour and friendship of God, and that he 
had not shown quite the willingness which he should have done to 
commit his interests into his hands, though he was unseen. 
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15 But now, because iż is not | yet ? he knoweth iż è not in 
so, ' he hath visited in his anger; | great extremity. 
li.e. God, 2 i.e. Job. 6 lIos. 11.8, 9. 


15 But now the visitations of his anger are almost as nothing ; 
And he has not taken cognizance with strictness of transgression. 


15. But now, because it is not so. This verse, as it stands in our 
authorized translation, conveys no intelligible idea. It is evident that 
the translators meant to give a literal version of the Hebrew, but 
without understanding its sense. An examination of the principal 
words and phrases may enable us to ascertain the idea which was in 
the mind of Elihu when it was uttered. The phrase in the Hebrew 
here (px ngn) may mean, “but now it is as nothing,” and is to be 
connected with the following clause, denoting, “now it is com- 
paratively nothing that he has visited you in his anger ;’’ that is, the 
punishment which he has inflicted on you is almost as nothing coin- 
pared with what it might have been, or what you have deserved. Job 
had complained much; and Elihu says to him, that so far from having 
cause of complaint, his sufferings were as nothing—scarcely worth 
noticing, compared with what they might have been. 4 He hath 
visited in his anger. Marg., i.e. God. The word rendered “hath 
visited” (WẸ) means, to visit for any purpose—for mercy or justice; 
to review, take an account of, or investigate conduct. Here it is 
used with reference to punishment—meaning that the punishment 
which he had inflicted was trifling compared with the desert of the 
offences. 1 Yet he knoweth it not. Marg.,i. e. Job. The marginal 
reading here is undoubtedly erroneous. ‘The reference is not to Job, 
but to God; and the idea is, that he did not know, that is, did not 
take full account of the sins of Job. He passed them over, and did not 
bring them all into the account in his dealings with him, Had he 
done this, and marked every offence with the utmost strictness and 
severity, his punishment would have been much more severe. f In 
great extremity, ‘The Hebrew here is N$) ws. The word ws pash, 
occurs nowhere else in the Hebrew. The Septuagint renders it 
napantapa, offence, and the Vulgate scelus, i. e. transgression. The 
authors of those versions evidently read it as if it were YUB, iniquity: 
and it may be that the final y has been dropped, like yw! for xy, in 
Job xv. 31.—Gesentus. Theodotion and Symmachus in like manner 
render it transgression, Others have regarded it as if from ww, to be 
proud, and as meaning, in pride or arrogance; and others, as the 
Rabbins generally, as if from wp, to disperse, meaning on account of 
the multitude, scil. of transgressions. See Rosenmiuller, Umbreit, 
Luther, and the Chaldee. It seems probable to me that the interpreta- 
tion of the Septuagint and the Vulgate is the correct one, and that 
the sense is, that he “does not take cognizance severely (asa) of 
transgressions ;” that is, that he had not done it in the case of Job. 
This interpretation agrees with the scope of the passage, and with the 
view which Elihu meant to express—that God, so far from haying 
given any just cause of complaint, had not even dealt with him as his 
sins deserved. Without any impeachment of his wisdom or goodness 
his inflictions might have been far morc severe. 
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16 Therefore doth Job open | plieth words without know- 
his mouth in vain: he multi- | ledge. 


16 Job hath opened his mouth without understanding ; 
He hath multiplied words without knowledge. 


16. Therefore. In view of all that Elihu had now said, he came to 
the conclusion that the views of Job were erroneous, and that he had 
no just cause of complaint. He had suffered no more than he had 
deserved; he might have obtained a release or mitigation if he had 
applied to God; and the government of God was just, and was every 
way worthy of confidence. The remarks of Job, therefore, complain- 
ing of the severity of his sufferings and of the government of God, 
were not based on knowledge, and had in fact no solid foundation. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tuts chapter is the commencement of the fourth speech of Elihn, which con- 
tinues to the close of eh. xxxvii., when the snbject is taken up by God him- 
self. The object of this whole speech is to vindicate the justice of God in 
his dealings; and this is done mainly by showing that he has shown so much 
wisdom in the creation and government of the world, that men ought to 
have confidence in him, and to submit to him. This argument is pressed 
particularly in ch. xxxvi. 26—33, and in the whole of ch. xxxvii., where 
Elihu goes into an examination of the things in the works of God which 
shows his inserutable wisdom. 

In this chapter, the argument consists of the following parts: 

I. The introduction—where Elihu proposes to speak on behalf of God, and 
says that he will not deal in commonplace remark, but will bring his illus- 
trations from subjects beyond the ordinary range of thinking. The idea is, 
that he has some views of the Divine government which show that God is 
great, and just, and wise, and has a claim to eonfidenee, vers. 1—4. 

I. He affirms that God is just in his dealings; that he is the watchful 
guardian over the eondnet of men; that whether men be on the throne or 
bound in fetters and ehains, he eqnally observes them, and deals justly with 
them; and that if they had been guilty of crime he takes measures to reclaim 
them, and to bring them to forsake their iniquity, vers. 5—14. 

IM. He affirms that God deals gently with the poor, the humble, and the 
contrite; and that if Job had manifested that spirit, he would have beeu 
merciful to him, and would have brought him out of his calamities. Having 
stated this general principle, he concludes that the true reason why Job con- 
tinued thus to be atilicted was, that he was obstinate, and refused to repent 
of his sins under the chastisement of the Divine hand, vers.. 15—17. In 
this the view whieh Elihu takes of the nature and design of affliction differs 
from that taken by the friends of Job. They held that it was full proof of 
guilt and hypocrisy, 4e maintained that it was diseiplinary in its nature; 
they affirmed that it demonstrated only that the sufferer was a sinner, he 
that if the sufferer was penitent he might again obtain the Divine favour ; 
they maintained that the true cause of the severe and protracted nature of 
the sufferings of Job was that he Aad been in lis former life a man of eminent 
guilt, Eliku maintained that the reason why he suffered so much and so long 
was because the discipline had failed of its object, and he did not return with 
a humble and penitent heart to God. 

IV. Elihu, therefore, exhorts Job with great earnestness to beware lest his 
obstinacy end in his ruin. God would not change, and if he persevered in 
his unyiclding state of mind, the result must be destruction. That destruction 
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R XXX 2 Suffer me a little, and I 
onani ile RvT will shew thee that ' Z have yet 


ELIHU also proceeded, and | to speak on God's behalf. 


said, 1 there are yet words for God. 


1 Elihu also proceeded, and said: 
2 Bear with me a little farther, and I will show you, 
For there is much yet to be said for God. 


was so great, that if it came upon him a great ransom could not rescue 
him; grcat riches could not save from it, nor the forces of strength recever 
him, vers. 18—21. 

V. He then reminds Job that God is wise. None could teach like him; 
none had prescribed his way for him; and it became man to magnify his 
Maker, and to acknowledge him, vers. 22—25. 

VI. The chapter is closed by the commencement of an argument respect- 
ing the inscrutable dealings of God, vers. 26—33. This argument is con- 
tinued through the next chapter, and consists of appeals to his works, as 
being beyond our comprehension. Elihu refers, in this chapter, to the rain, 
the dew, the clouds, the light, the thunder, and the vapour, to show that we 
cannot understand his works. The design of the whole of this argument is 
to show that God is far above us; and that we should, therefore, bow with 
submission to his will. See ch. xxxvii. 23, 24, 


1. Elihu also proceeded. Heb., added—y>y. Vulg., addens; LXX., 


MpoaGeis—adding, or proceeding. The Hebrew commentators remark 
that this word is used because this speech is added to the number 
which it might be supposed he would make. There had been ‘three 
series of speeches by Job and his friends, and in each one of them 
Job had spoken three times. Each one of the three friends had also 
spoken thrice, except Zophar, who failed to reply when it came to his 
turn. Elihu had also now made three speeches, and here he would 
naturally have closed, but it is remarked that he added this to the 
usual number. 

2. Suffer me a little. Even beyond the regular order of speaking ; 
or, allow me to go on, though I have fully occupied my place in the 
number of speeches. Jarchi remarks that this verse is Chaldaic ; and 
it is worthy of observation that the principal words in it are not 
those ordinarily used in Hebrew to express the same thought, but are 
such as occur in the Chaldee. The word rendered suffer (22) has 
here a signification which occurs only in Syriac and Chaldee. It pro- 
perly means, in Hebrew, to surround, in a hostile sense, Judg. xx. 43 ; 
Psa. xxii. 18; then, in Hiph., to crown one’s self. In Syriac and 
Chaldee, it means to watt—pcrhaps from the idea of going round and 
round—and this is the meaning here. He wished them not to remit 
their attention, but to have patience with what he would yet say. 
T And I will show thee that. Marg., “there are yet words for God.” 
The Hebrew is, “ And I will show you that there are vet words for 
God;” that is, that there were yet many considerations which could 
be urged in vindication of his government. The idea of Elihu is not 
so much that he had much to say, as that in fact there was much 
that could be said for him, He regarded his character and government 
as having been attacked, and he believed that there were ample con- 
siderations which could be urged in his defence. The word which is 
here rendered ‘I will show thee” (RIX), is also Chaldee in its signi- 
fication. It is from MI (Chald.) not used in Kal, but it occurs in 
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3 I will fetch my knowledge 4 For truly my words skall 
from afar, and will ascribe | not de false: he that is perfect 
righteousness to my Maker. in knowledge ts with thee. 


3 I will bring my knowledge from afar, 

And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 
4 For truly my words shall not be false ; 

One perfect in knowledge is with thee. 


other forms in the Chaldee portion of the Scriptures. See Dan. ii. 
11, 16, 24, 27. The use of these Chaldee words is somewhat remark- 
able, and perhaps may throw some light on the question about the 
time and place of the composition of the book. 

3. Iwill fetch my knowledge from afar. What I say shall not be 
mere commonplace. It shall be the result of reflection on subjects 
that lie out of the ordinary range of thought. The idea is, that he 
did not mean to go over the ground that had been already trodden, 
or to suggest such reflections as would occur to any one; but that he 
meant to bring his illustrations from abtruser matters, and from 
things that had escaped their attention. He in fact appeals to the 
various operations of nature—the rain, the dew, the light, the instincts 
of the animal creation, the vicissitudes of the seasons, the laws of 
heat and cold—and shows that all these prove that God is inscrutably 
wise and gloriously great. T And will ascribe righteousness to my 
Maker. That is, I will show that these things to which I now appeal, 
prove that he is righteous, and is worthy of universal confidence. 
Perhaps, also, he means to contrast the result of his reflections with 
those of Job. He regarded him as having charged his Maker with 
injustice and wrong. Elihu says it was a fixed principle with him to 
ascribe righteousness to God, and that he believed it could be fully 
sustained by an appeal to his works. Man should presume that his 
Maker is good, and wise, and just; he should be willing to find that 
he is so; he should expect that the result of the profoundest investi- 
gation of his ways and works will prove that he is so—and in such an 
investigation he will never be disappointed. A man is in no good 
frame of mind, and is not likely to be led tt; any good result in his 
investigations, when he begins his inquiries by believing that his 
Maker is unjust, and who prosecutes them with the hope and expecta- 
tion that he will find him to be so. Yet do men never do this? 

4, For truly my words shall not be false. This is designed to con- 
ciliate attention. It is a professed purpose to state nothing but truth. 
Even in order to vindicate the ways of God, he would state nothing 
but what would bear the most rigid examination. Job had charged 
on his friends a purpose ‘to speak wickedly for God;’’ to make use 
of unsound arguments in vindicating his cause (see notes on ch, xiii. 
7,8); and Elihu now says that he will make use of no such reasoning, 
but that all that he says shall be founded in strict truth. T He that 
is perfect in knowledge is with thee. This refers undoubtedly to Elihu 
himself, and is a claim to a clear understanding of the subject. He 
did not doubt that he was right, and that he had some views which 
were worthy of their attention. The main idea is, that he was of 
sound knowledge; that his views were not sophistical and captious; 
that they were founded in truth, and were worthy, therefore, of their 
profound attention. 
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5 Behold, God ts mighty, and | of the wicked; but giveth right 
despiseth not any: heis mighty | to the °? poor. 


in strength and ' wisdom. 7 He? withdraweth not his 
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5 Behold, God is great, and despiseth not any ; 
Great is he in strength of understanding. 

6 He preserveth not the life of the wicked; 
He doeth justice to the oppressed. 

7 He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous; 


5. Behold, God is mighty, This is the first consideration which 
Elihu urges, and the purpose seems to be to affirm that God is so 
great that he has no occasion to modify his treatment of any class of 
men from a reference to himself. He is wholly independent of all, 
and can therefore be impartial in his dealings. If it were otherwise; 
if he were dependent on men for any share of his happiness, he might 
be tempted to show spécial favour to the great and to the rich; to 
spare the mighty who are wicked, though he cut off the poor. But- 
he has no such inducement, as he is wholly independent; and it is 
to be presumed, therefore, that he treats all impartially. See notes 
on ch, xxxv. 5—8. T And despiseth not any. None who are poor 
and humble. He does not pass them by with cold neglect because 
they are poor and powerless, and turn his attention to the great and 
mighty because he is dependent on them. T He is mighty in—wisdom. 
Marg., heart. The word heart in Hebrew is often used to denote the 
intellectual powers; and the idea here is, that God has perfect 
wisdom in the management of his affairs. He is acquainted with all 
the circumstances of his creatures, and passes by none from a defect 
of knowledge, or from a want of wisdom to know how to adopt his 
dealings to their condition. 

6. He preserveth not the life of the wicked. Elihu here maintains 
substantially the same sentiment which the three friends of Job had 
done, that the dealings of God in this life are in accordance with 
character, and that strict justice is thus maintained. T But giveth 
right to the poor, Marg., “or, afflicted.”’ The Hebrew word often 
refers to the afflicted, to the humble, or the lowly; and the reference 
here is to the lower classes of society. The idea is, that God deals 
justly with them, and does not overlook them because they are so 
poor and feeble that they cannot contribute anything to him. In this 
sentiment Elihu was undoubtedly right, though, like the three friends 
of Job, he seems to have adopted the principle that the dealings of 
God here are according to the characters of men. He had some views 
in advance of theirs, He saw that affliction is designed for discipline 
(ch. xxxiii.); that God is willing to show mercy to the sufferer on 
repentance; that he is not dependent on men, and that his dealings 
cannot be graduated by any reference to what he would receive or 
suffer from men; but still he clung to the idea that the dealings of 
God here are a proof of the character of the afflicted, What was 
mysterious about it he resolved into sovereignty, and showed that 
man ought to be submissive to God, and to believe that he was qualified 
to govern. He lacked the views which Christianity has furnished, 
that the inequalities that appear in the Divine dealings here will be 
made clear in the retributions of another world. 

7. He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous. That is, he con- 
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with kings are they on the | fetters, and be holden in cords 
throne; yea, he doth establish | of affliction ; 


them for ever, and they are 9 Then he sheweth them their 
exalted. work, and their transgressions 
8 And if ¢ they be bound in | that they have exceeded. 
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But with kings are they upon the throne, 

And he establisheth them for ever, and they are exalted. 
8 And if ie rightcous] are bound in fetters, 

And holden in the cords of affliction, 
9 Then he showeth them their deeds, 

And their transgressions that they have been great. 


stantly observes them, whether they are in the more elevated or 
humble ranks of life. Even though he afflicts them, his eye is upon 
them, and he does not forsake them. It will be remembered that 
one of the difficulties to be accounted for was, that they who professed 
to be righteous are subjected to severe trials. The friends of Job had 
maintained that such a fact was in itself proof that they who professed 
to be pious were not so, but were hypocrites. Job had verged to the 
other extreme, and had said that it looked as if God had forsaken 
those that loved him, and that there was no advantage in being 
righteous. Notes, ch. xxxv. 2. Elihu takes a middle ground, and 
says that neither was the correct opinion, It is true, he says, that 
the righteous are afflicted, but they are not forsaken. ‘The eye of 
God is still upon them, and he watches over them, whether on the 
throne or in dungeons, in order ¢o bring good results out of their trials. 
T But with kings are they on the throne. That is, if the righteous are 
in the state of the highest earthly honour and prosperity, God is with 
them, and is their protector and friend. The same thing Elihu, in 
the following verses, says is true respecting the righteous, when they 
are in the most down-trodden and depressed condition, {| Yea, he 
doth establish them for ever, The meaning of this is, that they are 
regarded by God with favour. When righteous kings are thus pros- 
pered, and have a permanent and peaceful reign, it is God who gives 
this prosperity to them. They are under his watchful eye, and his 
protecting hand. 

8. And if they be bound in fetters. That is, if the righteous are 
thrown into prison, and are subjected to oppressions and trials, or if 
they are chained down, as it were, on a bed of pain, or crushed by 
heavy calamities, the eye of God is still upon them. Their sufferings 
should not be regarded either as proof that they are hypocrites, or that 
God is regardless of them, and is indifferent whether men are good or 
evil. The true solution of the difficulty was, that God was then 
aceomplishing purposes of discipline, and that happy results would 
follow if they would receive affliction in a proper manner, 

9. Then he showeth them their work, What their lives have been. 
This he does either by a messenger sent to them (ch. xxxiii. 23), or 
by their own reflections (ch, xxxiii. 27), or by the influences of his 
Spirit leading them to a proper review of their lives. The object of 
their affliction, Elihu says, is to bring them to see what their conduct 
has been, and to reform what has been amiss. It should not be 
interpreted either as proof that the afflicted are eminently wicked, as 
the friends of Job maintained, or as furnishing an occasion for severe 
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10 He openeth also their ear | pleasures: 
to discipline, and commandeth 12 But if they obey not, they 
that they return from iniquity. | shall ' perish by the sword, and 
11 If they obey and serve | they shall die without know- 
him, they shall spend their days | ledge. 
in prosperity, and their years in Ae Cee 
10 He openeth also their car to instruction, 
And commandeth them to turn from iniquity. 
11 If they obey and serve him, they spend their days in prosperity, 
And their years in pleasures. 
12 But if they will not obey, they perish with the sword, 
And they die without knowledge. 


reflections on the Divine government, such as Job had indulged in. 
It is all consistent with an equitable and kind administration; with 
the belief that the afflicted haye true piety—though they have 
wandered and erred; and with the conviction that God is dealing 
with them in mercy, and not in the severity of wrath. They need 
only recall the errors of their lives; humble themselves and exercise 
true repentance, and they would find afflictions to be among even 
their richest blessings.  Tvansgressions that they have exceeded, 
Or, rather, ‘‘he shows them their transgressions that they have been 
very great ;”’ that they have made themselves great, mighty, strong— 
naw, The idea is, that their transgressions had been allowed to 
accumulate, or to become strong, until it was necessary to interpose 
in this manner, and check them by severe affliction. All this was. 
consistent, however, with the belief that the sufferer was truly pious, 
and might find favour if he would repent, 

10, He openeth also their ear to discipline. To teaching; or he makes 
them willing to learn the lessons which their afflictions are designed 
to teach. Comp. notes on ch. xxxiii. 16. 

11. If they obey and serve him. That is, if, as the result of their 
afflictions, they repent of their sins, seek his mercy, and serve him in 
time to come, they shall be prospered still, The design of affliction, 
Elihu says, is not to cut them off, but to bring them to repentance. 
This sentiment he had advanced and illustrated before at greater 
length. See notes on ch. xxxiii. 23—28, The object of all this is, 
doubtless, to assure Job that he should not regard his calamities 
cither as proof that he had never understood religion—as his friends 
maintained; or that God was severe, and did not regard those that 
loved and obeyed him—as Job had secmed to suppose; but that there 
was something in his life and conduct which made discipline neces- 
sary, and that if he would repent of that he would find returning 
prosperity, and end his days in happiness and peace. 

12. But if they obey not. If those who are aftlicted do not turn to 
God, and yield him obedience, they must expect that he will continue 
their calamities until they are cut off. T They shall perish by the 
sword, Marg. as in Heb., pass away. The word rendered sword (ny) 
means properly anything sent—as a spear or an arrow—a missile—and 
then an instrument of war in general. It may be applied to any 
weapon that is used to produce death. The idea here is, that the 
man who was afilicted on account of the sins which he had com- 
mitted, and who did not repent of them and turn to God, would be 
cut off. God would not withdraw his hand unless he acknowledged 
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13 But the hypoerites in heart treasure up wrath ; 
They cry not [to God] when he bindeth them. 


his offences. As he had undertaken the work of discipline, he could 
not consistently do it, for it would be in fact yielding the point to him 
whom he chastised. This may be the case now, and the statement 
here made by Elihu may involve a principle which will explain the 
cause of the death of many persons, even of the professedly pious. 
They are devoted to gain or amusement; they seek the honours of 
the world for their families or themselves; and, in fact, they make no 
advances in piety, and are doing nothing for the cause of religion. 
God lays his hand upon them at first gently. They lose their health, 
or a part of their property. But the discipline is not effectual. He 
then lays his hand on them with more severity, and takes from them 
an endeared child. Still all is ineffectual. The sorrow of the afilic- 
tion passes away, and they mingle again in the gay and busy scenes 
of life as worldly as ever, and exert no influence in favour of religion. 
Another blow is needful, and blow after blow is struck; but nothing 
overcomes their worldliness, nothing makes them devotedly and 
sincerely useful, and it becomes necessary to remove them from the 
world. @ They shall die without knowledge. ‘That is, without any 
true knowledge of the plans and government of God, or of the reasons 
why he brought these afflictions upon them. In all their sufferings 
they never saw the design. They complained, and murmured, and 
charged God with severity, but they never understood that the afic- 
tion was intended for their own benefit. i 

13. But the hypocrites in heart heap up wrath. By their continued 
impiety they lay the foundation for increasing and multiplied expres- 
sions of the Divine displeasure. Instead of confessing their sins 
when they are afflicted, and seeking for pardon—instead of returning 
to God and becoming truly his friends—they remain impenitent, un- 
converted, and are rebellious at heart. ‘They complain of the Divine 
government and plans, and their feelings and conduct make it neces- 
sary for God farther to interpose, until they are finally cut off and 
consigned to ruin. Elihu had stated what was the effect in two 
classes of persons who were afflicted. There were those who were 
truly pious, and who would receive affliction as sent from God for 
purposes of discipline, and who would repent and seek his mercy, 
ver. 11. There were those, as a second class, who were openly 
wicked, and who would not be benefited by afflictions, and who 
would thus be cut off, ver. 12. He says, also, that there was a third 
class, the class of hypocrites, who also were not profited by afflic- 
tions, and who would only by their perverseness and rebellion heap 
up wrath. It is possible that he may have designed to include Job in 
this number, as his three friends had done; but it seems more proba- 
ble that he meant merely to suggest to Job that there was such a 
class, and to turn his mind to the possibility that he might be of the 
number. In explaining the design and effect of afflictions, it was at 
least proper to refer to this class, since it could not be doubted that 
there were men of this description. They cry not when he bindeth 
them. They do not cry to God with the language of penitence when 
he binds them down by calamities, See ver. 8. 
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14 'They die in youth, € and 15 He delivereth the * poor 
their life is among the *unclean. | in his aflliction, and openeth 
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14 They die in their youth ; 
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15 He delivereth the afield 4 in their distress, 
And openeth their ears in their trials. 


14. They die in youth. Marg., Their soul dieth. The word soul or 
life in the Hebrew is used to denote one’s self. The meaning is, that 
they would soon be cut down, and share the lot of the openly wicked. 
If they amended their lives they might be spared, and continue to 
live in prosperity and honour; if they did not, whether openly 
wicked or hypocrites, they would be early cut off. T And their life 
is among the unclean. Marg., or, Sodomites. ‘The idea is, that they 
would be treated in the same way as the most abandoned and vile of 
the race. No special favour would be shown to them because they 
were professors of religion, nor would this fact be a shield against the 
treatment which they deserved. They could not be classed with the 
righteous, and must, therefore, share the fate of the most worthless 
and wicked of the race. The word rendered unclean (oxi) is from 
ÜW Addhadsh, to be pure or holy; and in Hiph., to regard as holy, to 
consecrate, or devote to the service of God, as e.g. a priest, Exod, 
xxviii, 41; xxix. 1. Then it means to consecrate or devote to any 
service or purpose, as to an idol god. Hence it means one conse- 
erated or devoted to the service of Astarte, the goddess of the 
Sidonians, or Venus; and as this worship was corrupt and licentious, 
the word means one who is licentious or corrupt. Comp. Deut. xxiii. 
18; 1 Kings xiv, 24; Gen. xxxviii. 21, 22. Here it means the 
licentious, the corrupt, the abandoned; and the idea is, that if 
hypocrites did not repent under the inflictions of Divine judgment, 
they would be dealt with in the same way as the most abandoned 
and vile. On the evidence that licentiousness constituted a part of 
the ancient worship of idols, see Spencer de Legg. ritual. Hebreor, 
lib. ii. cap. iti. pp. 613, 614. Ed. 1732. Jerome renders this, znter 
effeminatos, The LXX., strangely enough, “Let their life be wounded 
by angels,” 

15. He delivereth the poor in his affliction, Marg., “or, afflicted.” 
This accords better with the usual meaning of the Hebrew word (2), 
and with the connexion, The inquiry was not particularly respect- 
ing the poor, but the afflicted; and the sentiment which Elihu is 
illustrating is, that when the afflicted call upon God he will deliver 
them. The object is to induce Job to make such an application to 
God that he might be rescued from his calamities, and be permitted 
yet to enjoy life and happiness, T And openeth their ears. Causes 
them to understand the nature of his government, and the reasons 
why he visits them in this manner. Comp. ch. xxxiii. 16, 23—27. 
The sentiment here is a mere repetition of what Elihu had more than 
once before advanced. It is his leading thought; the principle on 
which he undertakes to explain the reason why God afflicts men, and 
by which he proposes to remove the difference between Job and his 
friends. J In oppression. This word expresses too much. It refers 
to God, and implies that there was something oppressive, harsh, or 
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16 Even so would he have | should be full of fatness. 
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16 In like manner he would have removed thce from a pent-up way, 
To a broad place where there is no straitness, 
And the provision of thy table would have been full of fatness. 

17 But if thou dost fully hold the sentiments of the wicked, 
Such sentiments and justice will be close togcther.* 


cruel in his dealings. This is not the idea of Elihu in the language 
which he uses. ‘The word which he uses here (m) means that 
which crushes; then straits, distress, affliction. Jerome, èn tribula- 
tione, The word affliction would express the thought. 

16. Even so would he have removed thee. That is, if you had been 
patient and resigned, and if you had gone to him with a broken heart. 
Having stated the principles in regard to affliction which he held to 
be indisputable, and having affirmed that God was ever ready to 
relieve the sufferer if he would apply to him with a proper spirit, it 
was natural to infer from this that the reason why Job continued to 
suffer was, that he did not manifest a proper spirit in his trials. Had 
he done this, Elihu says, the hand of God would have been long 
since withdrawn, and his afflictions would have been removed, 
T Out of the strait into a broad place, From the narrow, pent-up 
way, where it is impossible to move, into a wide and open path. 
Afflictions are compared with a narrow path, in which it is impossible 
to get along; prosperity with a broad and open road, in which there 
are no obstructions. Comp. Psa, xviii. 19; xxxi. 8. T And that 
chich should be set on thy table, Marg., the rest of thy table. ‘The 
Hebrew word (DM from m, to vest, and in Hiph. to set down, to 
cause to rest) means properly a letting, or setting down ; and then that 
which is set down—as e. g. food on a table. This is the idea here, 
that the food which would be set on his table would be rich and 
abundant; that is, he would be restored to prosperity, if he evinced 
a penitent spirit in his trials, and confessed his sins to God. The 
same image of piety occurs in Psa. xxii. 5, ‘“Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies.” 

17. But thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the wicked. Rosenmiiller 
explains this as meaning, ‘“‘ If under Divine inflictions and chastise- 
ments you wish to imitate the obduracy of the wicked, then the 
cause and the punishment will mutually sustain themselves; that is, 
the one will be commensurate with the other.” But it is not 
necessary to regard this as a supposition. It has rather the aspect of 
an affirmation, meaning to express the fact that Job had, as Elihu 
feared, evinced the same spirit in his trials which the wicked do, 
He had not seen in him evidence of penitence and of a desire to 
return to God, but had heard complaints and murmurings, such as 
the wicked indulge in. He had “filled up,” or “fulfilled,” the 
judgment of the wicked; that is, he had in no way come short of the 
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18 Because there is wrath, 19 Will he esteem thy riches? 
beware lest he take thee away | * no, not gold, nor all the forces 
with his stroke: thena great | of strength. 
ransom cannot ' deliver thee. Lturn thee aside. Prov. 11. 4. 

18 For there is wrath; beware lest he take thee away with his stroke; 
Then a great ransom cannot save thee. 


19 Will he esteem thy riches? 
No! not gold, nor all the abundance of wealth. 


opinion which they expressed of the Divine dealings. Still it is pos- 
sible that the word “if”? may be here understood, and that Elihu 
means merely to state that ¿f Job should manifest the same spirit 
with the wicked, instead of a spirit of penitence, he wouid have 
reason to apprehend the same doom which they experience. 1 Judg- 
ment and justice take hold on thee. Marg:, “or, should uphold thee.” 
The Hebrew word here rendered take (aam) is from TR, to take 
hold of, to obtain, to hold fast, to support. Rosenmitller and 
Gesenius suppose that the word here has a reciprocal sense, and 
means, they take hold of each other, or sustain each other. Prof. 
Lee renders it, ‘‘ Both judgment and justice will uphold this ;’’ that 
is, the sentiment which he had just advanced, that Job had filled up 
the judgment of the wicked. Umbreit renders it, “ If thou art full 
of the opinion of the wicked, then the opinion and justice will rapidly 
follow each other.” 


Doch wenn du voll bist von des Frevlers Urtheil, 
So werden Urtheil und Gericht schnell auf einander folgen. 


According to this the meaning is, that if Job held the opinions of 
wicked men, he must expect that these opinions would be rapidly 
followed by judgment, or that they would go together, and support 
each other. This seems to me to be in accordance with the con- 
nexion, and to express the thought which Elihu meant to convey. It 
is a sentiment which is undoubtedly true—that if a man holds the 
sentiments, and manifests the spirit of the wicked, he must expect to 
be treated as they are. 

18. Because there is wrath. That is, the wrath of God is to be 
dreaded, The meaning is, that if Job persevered in the spirit which 
he had manifested, he had every reason to expect that God would 
suddenly cut him off. He might now repent and find mercy, but he 
had shown the spirit of those who were rebellious in affliction, and 
if he persevered in that, he had nothing to expect but the wrath of 
God. T With his stroke. With his smiting or chastisement. Comp. 
ch. xxxiv, 26. % Then a great ransom cannot deliver thee. Marg., 
turn thee aside. The meaning is, that a great ransom could not pre- 
vent him from being cut off. On the meaning of the word ransom, 
see notes on ch. xxxiii, 24, The idea here is, not that a great ransom 
could not deliver him after he was cut off and consigned to hell— 
which would be true; but that when he had manifested a spirit of 
insubmission a little longer, nothing could save him from being cut 
off from the land of the living. God would not spare him on account 
of wealth, or rank, or age, or wisdom. None of these things 
would be a ransom in virtue of which his forfeited life would be 
preserved. 

19. Will he estecm thy riches? That is, God will not regard thy 
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20 Desire not the night, when | people are cut off in their place. 


20 Long not for the night, 
To go to the people beneath them. 


riches as a reason why he should not cut you off, or as a ransom for 
your forfeited life. The reference here must be to the fact that Job 
had been a rich man; and the meaning is, either that God would not 
spare him because he had been a rich nan, or that if he had now all 
the wealth which he once possessed, it would not be sufficient to be 
a ransom for his life. T Nov all the forces of strength. Not all that 
gives power and influence to a man—wealth, age, wisdom, reputation, 
authority, and rank. The meaning is, that God would not regard 
any of these when a man was rebellious in affliction, and refused in a 
proper manner to acknowledge his Maker. Of the truth of what is 
here affirmed there can be no doubt. Riches, rank, and honours 
eammot redeem the life of a man. They do not save him from the 
grave, and from all that is gloomy and revolting there. When God 
comes forth to deal with mankind, he does not regard their gold, 
their rank, their splendid robes or palaces, but he deals with them as 
men—and the gay, the beautiful, the rich, the noble, moulder back, 
under his hand, to their native dust, in the same manner as the most 
humble peasant. How forcibly should this teach us not to set our 
hearts on wealth, and not to seek the honours and wealth of the 
world as our portion ! 

20. Desire not the night. That is, evidently, the night of death. 
The darkness of the night is an emblem of death, and it is not un- 
common to speak of death in this manner. See John ix. 4, “ The 
night cometh, when no man can work.” Elihu seems to have sup- 
posed that Job might have looked forward to death as toa time of 
release; that so far from dreading what he had said would come, that 
God would cut him off at a stroke, it might be the very thing which 
he desired, and which he anticipated would be an end of his suffer- 
ings. Indeed, Job had more than once expressed some such senti- 
ment, and Elihu designs to meet that state of mind, and to charge 
him not to look forward to death as relief. If his present state of 
mind continued, he says, he would perish under the “‘ wrath” of God; 
and death in snch a manner, great as might be his sufferings here, 
could not be desirable. T When people are cut off in their place, On 
this passage, Schultens enumerates no less than jifteen different inter- 
pretations which have been given; and at the end of this enumeration 
remarks, that he “ waits for clearer light to overcome the shades of 
this night.” Rosenmiiller supposes it means, “Long not for the 
night, in which nations go under themselves ;”’ that is, in which 
they go down to the inferior regions, or in which they perish. 
Noyes renders it, “ To which nations are taken away to their place.” 
Umbreit-renders it, “Pant not for the night, to go down to the 
people who dwell under thee;” that is, to the Shades, or to those 
that dwell in Sheol. Prof. Lee translates it, ‘‘ Pant not for the night, 
for the rising of the populace from their places.” Coverdale, “ Pro- 
long not thou the time, till there come a night for thee to set other 
people in thy stead.” The LXX., “Do not draw out the night, that 
the people may come instead of them;” that is, to their assistance. 
Dr. Good, ‘Neither long thou for the night, for the vaults of the 
nations underneath them ;’’ and supposes that the reference is to the 
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21 Take heed, regard not | chosen rather than affliction. 
miquity: for this hast thou 


21 Take heed! regard not iniquity, 
For this hast thou preferred to affliction. 


catacombs, or mummy-pits that were employed for burial-places. 
These are but specimens of the interpretations which have been pro- 
posed for this passage, and it is easy to see that there is little prospect 
of being able to explain it in a satisfactory manner. The principal 
difficulty in the passage is in the word rendered cut off (nity), which 
means fo go up, to ascend, and in the incongruity between that and 
the word rendered in their place (CHD), which literally means under 
them. A literal translation cf the passage is, “Do not desire the 
night to ascend to the people under them :”? but I confess I cannot 
understand the passage, after all the attempts made to explain it. 
The translation given by Umbreit seems best to agree with the con- 
nexion, but I am unable to see that the Hebrew would bear this. 


See, however, his note on the passage. The word mẹ he under- 


stands here in the sense of going away, or bearing away, aud the 
phrase the “ people under them” as denoting the Shades in the 
world beneath us. The whole expression then would be equivalent 
to a wish ¢o die—with the expectation that there would be a change 
for the better, or a release from present sufferings. Elihu admonishes 
Job not to indulge such a wish, for it would be no gain for a man to 
die in the state of mind in which he then was. 

21. Take heed, regard not iniquity, That is, be cautious that in the 
view which you take of the Divine government, and the sentiments 
which you express, you do not become the advocate of iniquity. 
Elihu apprehended this from the remarks in which he had indulged, 
and regarded him as having become the advocate of the same senti- 
ments which the wicked held, and as in fact manifesting the same 
spirit. It is well to put a man who is afflicted on his guard against 
this, when he attempts to reason about the Divine administration. 
{| For this hast thou chosen rather than affliction. That is, you have 
chosen rather to give vent to the language of complaint, than to bear 
your trials with resignation. ‘You have chosen rather to accuse 
Divine Providence than to submit patiently to his chastisements.’’— 
Patrick. There was too much truth in this remark about Job; and 
it is still not an uncommon thing in times of trial, and indeed in 
human life in general. Men often prefer iniquity to affliction, They 
will commit crime rather than suffer the evils of poverty; they will 
be guilty of fraud and forgery to avoid apprehended want. ‘They 
will be dishonest to their creditors rather than submit to the disgrace 
of bankruptcy. They will take advantage of the widow and the 
fatherless rather than suffer themselves. Sin is often preferred to 
affliction ; and many are the men who, to avoid calamity, would not 
shrink from the commission of wrong. Especially in times of trial, 
when the hand of God is laid on men, they prefer a spirit of com- 
plaining and murmuring to patient and calm resignation to the will 
of God. They seek relief even in complaining ; and think it some 
alleviation of their sufferings that they can find fault with God. 
“They who choose iniquity rather than affliction, make a very 
foolish choice; they that ease their cares by sinful pleasures, escape 
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22 Behold, God! exalteth by | hast wrought iniquity ? 
his power: who teacheth ™ like 24 Remember that thou mag- 
him? nify ” his work, which men 
23 Who hath enjoined him | behold. 
his way? or who can say, Thou 
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22 Behold, God is exalted in his power ; 

Who is a teacher like him? 
23 Who hath appointed him his way? 

And who can say, “ Thou hast done iniquity >” 
24 Forget not thou to magnify his work 

On whieh men look.* 


their troubles by sinful projects, and evade sufferings for righteous- 
ness’ sake by sinful compliances against their consciences: these make 
a choice they will repent of, for there is more evil in the least sin than 
in the greatest affliction.” — Henry. 

22, Behold, God exalteth by his power. The object of Elihu is now 
to direct the attention of Job to God, and to show him that he has 
evinced such power and wisdom in his works, that we ought not to 
presume to arraign him, but should bow with submission to his will. 
He remarks, therefore, that God exalts, or rather that God is exalted, 
or exalts himseif (22%) by his power. In the exhibition of his power, 
he thus shows that he is great, and that men ought to be submissive 
to him. In support of this, he appeals, in the remainder of his dis- 
eourse, to the works of God as furnishing extraordinary proofs of 
power, and full demonstration that God is exalted far above man. 
{| JVho teacheth like him? The LXX. render this, duvaorns—* Who 


n> 


is so powerful as he?’’ Rosenmiiller and Umbrcit render it Lord: 
‘Who is Lord like him?” But the Hebrew word (min) properly 
means one who instructs; and the idea is, that there is no one who is 
qualified to give so exalted conceptions of the government of God 
as he is himself. The object is to direct the mind to him as he is 
revealed in his works, in order to obtain elevated conceptions of his 
government. 

23. Who hath enjoined him his way? Who has prescribed to him 
what he ought to do? Who is superior to him, and has marked out 
for him the plan which he ought to pursue? The idea is, that God 
is supreme and independent; no one has advised him, and no one 
has a right to counsel him, Perhaps, also, Elihu designs this as a 
reproof to Job for having complained so much of the government of 
God, and for being disposed, as he thought, to preseribe to God what 
he should do. T Who can say, Thou hast wrought iniquity? ‘Thou 
hast done wrong. The object of Elihu is here to show that no one 
has a right to say this; no one could, in fact, say it. It was to be 
regarded as an indisputable point that God is always right, and that 
however dark his dealings with men may seem, the reason why they 
are mysterious never is that God is wrong. 

24, Remember that thou magnify his work. Make this a great and 
settled principle, to remember that God is great in all that he does. 
He is exalted far above us, and all his works are on a scale of vastness 


* That is, the works of the visible creation. 
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25 Every man may see it; | we know Aim not; neither ° can 
man may behold ¢ afar off. the number of his ycars be 
26 Behold, God is great, aud | searched out. 
o Psa. 102. 24. 
25 All men sec it; 
Mortals behold it from afar. 


26 Lo, God is great, and we know him not; 
The number of his years is unsearchable. 


corresponding to his nature; and in all our attempts to judge of him 
and his doings, we should bear this in remembrance. He is not to 
be judged by the narrow views which we apply to the doings of men, 
but by the views which ought to be taken when we remember that 
he presides over the vast universe, and that, as the universal Parent, 
he will consult the welfare of the whole, In judging of his doings, 
therefore, we are not to place ourselves in the centre, or to regard 
ourselves as the whole of the creation; but we are to remember that 
there are other great interests to be regarded, and that his plans will 
be in accordance with the welfare of the whole. One of the best 
rules for taking a proper estimate of God is that proposed here by 
Elihu—to remember that HE 1s Great. T Which men behold, The 
Vulgate renders this, de quo cecinerunt viri— “* concerning which men 
sing.” The LXX., v plav aydpes—“‘ over which men rule.” 
Schultens accords with the Vulgate. So Coverdale renders it, 
s con all men love and praise,” So Herder and Noyes understand 
, “Which men celebrate with songs.” ‘This difference of inter- 
BE ion arises from the ambiguity of the Hebrew word (me), some 
deriving it from V9 shur, to go round about, and then to survey, look 
upon, examine; and some from yù shir, to sing, to celebrate. The 


word will admit of either interpretation, and either will suit the con- 
nexion. The sense of seeing those works, however, better agrees 
with what is said in the following verse, and perhaps better suits the 
connexion. The object of Elihu is not to fix the attention on the fact 
that men celebrate the works of God, but to turn the eyes to the visible 
creation, as a proof of the greatness of the Almighty. 

25, Every man may see it, That is, every man may look on the 
visible creation, and see proofs there of the wisdom and greatness of 
God. All may look on the sun, the moon, the stars; all may behold 
the tempest and the storm; all may see the lightning and the rain, 
and inay form some conception of the majesty of the Most High. 
The idea of Elihu here is, that every man might trace the evidences 
that God is great in his works. T Man may behold it afar off. His 
works are so great and glorious that they make an impression even 
at a vast distance. Though we are separated from them by a space 
which surpasses the power of computation, yet they are so great 
that they fill the mind with vast conceptions of the majesty and 
glory of their Maker. This is true of the heavenly bodies; and 
the more we learn of their immense distances from us, the more 
is the mind impressed with the greatness and glory of the visible 
creation. 

26. Behold, God is great, and we know him not. That is, we cannot 
fully comprehend him, See notes on ch. xi. 7—9. Neither can the 
number of his years be searched out. That is, he is eternal, The 
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27 For he maketh small tho | thereof, 
drops of water: they pour down 28 Which the clouds do drop 
rain ? according to the vapour | and distil upon man abundantly. 
p Psa, 147. 8, 9. 
27 For he draweth np the drops of water, 
They distil rain in its vapour, 
28 Which the clouds pour down ; 
They pour it upon man in abundance. 


object of what is said here is to impress the mind with a sense of the 
greatness of God, and with the folly of attempting fully to compre- 
hend the reason of what he does. Man is of a few days, and it is 
presumption in him to sit in judgment on the doings of one who is 
from eternity. We may here remark that the doctrine that there is 
an Eternal Being presiding over the universe, was a doctrine fully 
held by the speakers in this book—a doetrine far in advance of all 
that philosophy ever taught, and which was unknown for ages in the 
lands on which the light of revelation never shone. 

27. For he maketh small the drops of water. Elihu now appeals, as 
he proposed to do, to the works of God, and begins with what ap- 
peared so remarkable and inexplicable, the wisdom of God in the 
rain and the dew, the tempest and the vapour. That which excited 
his wonder was, the fact in regard to the suspension of water in the 
clouds, and the distilling of it on the earth in the form of rain and 
dew. ‘This very illustration had been used by Eliphaz for a similar 
purpose (notes, eh. v. 9, 10), and whether we regard it as it appears 
to men without the light which science has thrown upon it, or look 
at the manner in which God suspends water in the clouds and sends 
it down in the form of rain and dew, with all the light which has 
been furnished by science, the fact is one that evinces in an eminent 
degree the wisdom of God. The word which is rendered “ maketh 
small” (%2) means, properly, to scrape off, to detract, to diminish, to 
take away from. In Piel, the form used here, it means, according to 
Gesenius, to take to one’s scif, to attract; and the sense here, according 
to this, is, that God attracts, or draws upwards the drops of water. 
So it is rendered by Herder, Noyes, Umbreit, and Rosenmiiller. The 
idea is, that he draws up the drops of the water to the clouds, and 
then pours them down in rain. If the meaning in ofr eommon ver- 
sion be retained, the idea would be, that it was proof of great wisdom 
in God that the water descended in small drops, instead of coming 
down in a deluge. Comp. notes on ch. xxvi. 8. M They pour down 
rain, That is, the clouds pour down the rain. T According to the 
vapour thereof—iw). The idea seems to be, that the water thus 
drawn up is poured down again in the form of a vapoury rain, and 
which does not deseend in torrents. The subjeet of admiration in 
the mind of Elihu was, that water should evaporate and ascend to 
the clouds, and be held there, and then deseend again in the form of 
a gentle rain or fine mist. The reason for admiration is not lessened 
by becoming more fully acquainted with the laws by which it is done 
than Elihu ean be supposed to have been. 

28. Upon man abundantly, That is, upon many men. The clonds 
having received the ascending vapour, retain it, and pour it down 
copiously for the use of man. ‘The arrangement, to the eye even of 
one who did not understand the scientific principles by which it is 
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29 Also can any understand 30 Behold, he spreadeth ¢ his 
the spreadings of the clouds, or | light upon it, and covereth the 
the noise of his tabernacle ? 'bottom of the sea. 

q Luke 17. 24. 1 roots. 


29 Who also can understand the outspreading of the clouds, 
And the fearful thunderings in his pavilion ? 

30 Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it; 
He also covereth the depths of the sea. 


done, is beautiful and wonderful ; the beauty and wonder are increased 
when the laws by which it is accomplished are understood. Elihu 
does not attempt to explain the mode by which this is done. The 
fact was probably all that was then understood, and that was suffi- 
cient for his purpose. The LXX. have given a translation of this 
verse which cannot be well accounted for, and which is certainly very 
unlike the original, It is, ‘‘ But when the clouds cast a shade over 
the dumb ercation, he impresseth a care on beasts, and they know 
the order for retiring to rest—xoirns Tačiv. At all these things, is not 
their understanding confounded? And is not thy heart starting 
from thy body?” 

29, Also can any understand the spreadings of the clouds? The out- 
spreading—the manner in which they expand themselves over us. 
The idea is, that the manner in which the clouds seem to spread out, 
or unfold themselves on the sky, could not be explained, and was a 
striking proof of the wisdom and power of God. In the early periods 
of the world, it could not be expected that the causes of these pheno- 
mena would be known. Now that the causes are better known, 
however, they do not less indicate the wisdom and power of God, nor 
are these facts less fitted to excite our wonder. The simple and 
beautiful laws by which the clouds are suspended; by which they 
roll in the sky; by which they spread themselves out—as in a rising 
tempest—and by which they seem to unfold themselves over the 
heavens, should increase, rather than diminish, our conceptions of 
the wisdom and power of the Most High. Or the noise of his 
tabernacle. Referring, doubtless, to thunder. The clouds are repre- 
sented as a tent or pavilion spread out for the dwelling of God 
(comp. notes on Isa. xl. 22); and the idea here is, that the noise made 
in a thunder-storm is the peculiar dwelling of God. Herder well ex- 
presses it, ‘“ The fearful thunderings in his tent.” Comp. Psa, xviii. 11: 


He made darkness his secret place, 
His pavilion round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
skies. 


The sense here is, Who can understand and explain the cause of 
thunder? ‘The object of Elihu in this is, to show how great and in- 
comprehensible is God, and nature furnishes few more impressive 
illustrations of this than the crash of thunder. 

30. Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it. That is, upon his taber- 
nacle or dwelling-place—the clouds. The allusion is to lightning, 
which flashes in a moment over the whole heavens. ‘The image is 
exceedingly beautiful and graphic. The idea of spreading out the 
light in an instant over the whole of the darkened heavens is that 
which Elihu had in his mind, and which impressed him so forcibly. 
On the difficulty in regard to the translation of the Septuagint here, 
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31 For by them * judgeth he 32 With clouds he covereth 
the people; he * giveth meat in | the light; and commandeth it 
abundance. not to shine, by the cloud that 

r Deut, 8. 2—15. cometh betwixt. 
s Psa. 136. 25; Acts 14. 17. 
31 By these he executeth judgment upon the people ; 
By these also he giveth food in abundance. 
32 With his hands he eovereth the lightning, 
And commandeth it where to strike. 


see Schleusner on the word 75H, T And covereth the bottom of the sea, 
Marg., roots. The word roots is used to denote the bottom, as being 
the lowest part of a thing—as the roots of a tree. The meaning is, 
that he covers the lowest part of the sea with floods of waters; and 
the object of Elihu is to give an exalted conception of the greatness 
of God, from the fact that his agency is seen in the highest and the 
lowest objects. He spreads out the clouds, thunders in his tabernacle, 
diffuses a brilliant light over the heavens, and at the same time is 
occupied in covering the bottom of the sea with the floods. Ile is 
Lord over all, and his agency is seen everywhere. The highest and 
the lowest objects are under his control, and his agency is seen above 
and below. On the one hand, he covers the thick and dense clouds 
with light; and on the other, he envelopes the depth of the ocean in 
impenetrable darkness. 

31. For by them judgeth he the people. By means of the clouds, the 
rain, the dew, the tempest, and the thunderbolt. The idea seems to 
be, that he makes use of all these to execute his purposes on man- 
kind. He can either make them the means of imparting blessings, or 
of inflicting the severest judgments. He can cause the tornado to 
sweep over the earth; he can arm the forked lightning against the 
works of art; he ean withhold rain and dew, and spread over a land 
the miseries of famine. | He giveth meat in abundance. That is, by 
the clouds, the dew, the rain. The idea is, that he can send timely 
showers if he chooses, and the earth will be clothed with plenty. All 
these things are under his control, and he can, as he pleases, make 
them the means of comfort to man, or of punishing him for his sins. 
Comp. Psa, lxv. 11—13. 

32. With clouds he covereth the light. The Hebrew here is, n5>4y— 
‘upon his hands.” Jerome, In manibus abscondit lucem, “he hideth 
the light in his hands.” Sept., Em yeipav èrdavye põs—“he covereth 
the light in his hands.” The allusion is, undoubtedly, to the light- 
ning; and the image is, that God takes the lightning in his hands, 
and directs it as he pleases. There has been great variety, however, 
in the exposition of this verse and the following. Schultens enu- 
merates no less than twenty-eight different interpretations, and almost 
every commentator has had his own view of the passage. It is quite 
evident that our translators did not understand it, and were not able 
to make out of it any tolerable sense. What idea they attached to 
the two verses (32, 33) it would be very difficult to imagine; for 
what is the meaning (ver. 33) of the phrase, “the cattle also con- 
cerning the vapour?” The general sense of the Hebrew appcars to 
be, that God controls the rapid lightnings which appear so vivid, so 
quick, and so awful; and that he executes his own purposes with 
them, and makes them, when he pleases, the instruments of inflicting 
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33 The noise ‘ thereof shew- | concerning 'the vapour. 
eth concerning it, the cattle also | ¢1 Kings 18. 41,45. 1 shat which goeth up. 


33 He pointeth out to it his friends— 
The collecting of his wrath is upon the wicked. 


punishment on his foes, The object of Elihu is to excite admiration 
of the greatness of God, who is able thus to control the lightning’s 
flash, and to make it an obedient instrument in his hands. ‘The par- 
ticular expression before us, ‘‘ By his hands he covereth the light,” 
seems to mean that he seizes or holds the lightning in his hands 
(Herder), or that he covers over his hands with the lightning ( Umbreit), 
and has it under his control. Prof. Lee supposes that it means, that 
he holds the lightning in the palms of his hands, or between his two 
hands, as a man holds a furious wild animal which he is about to let 
loose for the purpose of destroying. With this he compares the ex- 
pression of Shakspeare, ‘‘ Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 
There can be no doubt, I think, that the phrase means that God has 
the lightning under his control, that it is in his hands, and that he 
directs it as he pleases. According to Umbreit (note), the allusion is 
to the double use which God makes of light—in one hand holding the 
lightning to destroy his foes, and in the other the light of the sun to 
bless his friends, as he makes use of the rain either for purposes of 
destruction or mercy. But this idea is not conveyed in the Hebrew. 
T And commandeth it not to shine. The phrase ‘not to shine” is not 
in the Hebrew, and destroys the sense. The simple idea in the original 
is, “he commandeth it;’ that is, he has it under his control, directs 
it as he pleases, makes use even of the forked lightning as an instru- 
ment to execute his pleasure. T By the cloud that cometh betwixt. 
The words “the cloud” are also inserted by our translators, and 
destroy the sense. There is no allusion to a cloud, and the idea that 
the light is intercepted by any object is not in the original. The 
Hebrew word (22622) means, in occurring, in meeting, in striking upon 
(from ¥22—to strike upon, to impinge, to fall upon, to light upon); 
and the sense here would be well expressed by the phrase, “ iz 
striking.’ The idea is exactly that which we have when we apply 
the word strike or struck to lightning; and the meaning is, that he 
gives the lightning commandment in striking, or when it strikes. 
Nothing could better answer the purpose of an illustration for Elihu 
in exciting elevated views of God, for there is no exhibition of his 
power more wonderful than that by which he controls the lightning. 

33. The noise thereof showeth concerning it. ‘The word “ noise’ 
here has been inserted by our translators as a version of the Hebrew 
word jyj;—and if the translators attached any idea to the language 


which they have used, it seems to have been that the noise attending 
the lightning, that is, the thunder, furnished an illustration of the 
power and majesty of God. But it is not possible to educe this idea 
trom the original, and perhaps it is not possible to determine the 
sense of the passage. Herder renders it, ‘‘ He pointeth out to them 
the wicked.” Prof. Lee, ‘‘ By it he announceth his wil.” Umbreit, 
“ He makes known to it his friend;’’ that is, he points out his friend 
to the light, so that it may serve for the happiness of that friend. 
Noyes, “ He uttereth to him his voice; to the herds and the plants.” 
Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ He announces what he has decreed against men, and 
the flocks which the earth has produced.” Many other expositions 
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have been proposed, and there is no reasonable ground of hope that 
an interpretation will be arrived at which will be free from all diffi- 
culty. The principal difficulty in this part of the verse arises from 
the word iyy—rendered in our version, ‘‘The noise thereof.” ‘This 
may be from ™, and may mean a noise, or outcry; and so it is ren- 
dered here by Gesenius, ‘‘ He makes known to him his thunder, 7. e. 
to man, or to his enemies.’ Or the word may mean Ais friend, as 
the word "I is often used, Job ii. 11; xix. 21; Prov. xxv. 17; Cant. 
v.16; Hos. iii. 1. Or it may denote will, thought, desire, Psa. cxxxix. 
2,17. A choice must be made between these different meanings 
according to the view entertained of the scope of the passage. To 

me it seems that the word ‘‘friend’’ will better suit the connexion 
than any one of the other interpretations proposed. according to 
this, the idea is, that God points out Ais friends to the lightning w hich 
he holds in his ‘hand, and bids it spare them. He has”. entire control 
of it, and ean direct it where he pleases; and instead of sending it 
forth to work indiscriminate destruction, he earefully designates those 
on whom he wishes it to strike, but bids it spare his friends. {f The 
cattle also concerning the vapour. Marg., that which goeth up. What 
idea the translators attached to this phrase it is impossible now to 
know; and the probability is, that being conscious of utter inability 
to give any meaning to the passage, they endeavoured to translate the 
words of the original as literally as possible. Coverdale evidently felt 
the same perplexity, for he renders it, ‘‘ The rising up thereof showeth 
he to his friends and to the cattle.’’ Indeed, almost every translator 
and expositor has had the same difficulty, and each one has proposed 
a version of his own. An examination of the words employed is the 
only hope of arriving at any satisfactory view of the passage. The 
word rendered cattle (2), means properly (1) expectation, hope, 
confidence, 1 Chron. xxix. 15; Ezra x. 2; (2) a gathering together, 
a collection, as (a) of waters, Gen. i. 10; Exod. vii. 19; (0) a gathering 
together, a collection, or company of men, horses, ete.—a caravan, 
So it may possibly mean in 1 Kings x. 28, where interpreters have 
greatly differed. ‘The word cattle, ‘therefore, by no means expresses 
its usual signification. ‘That would be better expressed by gathering, 
collecting, or assembling. The word rendered also (X), denotes (1) 
also, even, more, besides, etc., and (2) the nose, and then anger—from 
tne effvct of anger in producing hard breathing, Prov. xxii. 24; Deut, 
xxxii, 22; xxix. 19. Here it may be rendered, without impropriety, 
anger; and then the phrase will mean, ‘‘ the collecting, or gathering 
together of anger.” The word rendered vapour (rv —if from ny); 
means that which ascends, and would then mean anything that ascends 
—as smoke, vapour; or, as Rosenmiiller supposes, what ascends, or 
grows from the ground —that is, plants and vegetables. And so 
Umbreit, das Gewächs, ‘plants of any kind. Note. But with a 
slight variation in the pointing (why —instead of tir), the word means 


evil, wickedness, iniquity—whence our word evil, Job xxiv. 20; vi. 29; 

xi, 14; xii. 7: and it may, without impropriety, be regarded as having 
this signification here, as the points have no authority, The meaning 
of the whole phrase then will be, ‘‘the gathering, or collecting of his 
wrath is upon evil, z. e. upon the wicked ;”’ and the sense is, that 
while, on the one hand, God, who holds the lightning in his hands, 
points out to it his friends, so that they are spared; on the other 
hand, the gathering together, or the condensation, of his wrath is 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. bleth, “and is moved out of his 
? place. 
At this also my heart trem- | ,, pan. 10.7, 8; Matt, 28. 2—4; Acts 16. 


1 At this also my heart palpitates, 
And is moved out of its place. 


upon the evil. That is, the lightnings—so vivid, so mighty, and 
apparently so wholly beyond law or control, are under his direction, 
and he makes them the means of executing his pleasure. His friends 
are spared; and the condensation of his wrath is on his foes. This 
exposition of the passage accords with the general scope of the remarks 
of Elihu; and this view of the manner in which God controls even 
the lightning was one that was adapted to fill the mind with exalted 
conceptions of the majesty and power of the Most High. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tins chapter is a continuation of the argument commenced in the previous 
chapter to demonstrate the majesty and glory of God. The object is to show 
that his works are past finding out, and that therefore it becomes man to bow 
with submission under the dealings of his land. See the analysis of ch. 
xxxvi. In the prosecution of this argument, Elihu refers to the following 
things as illustrating the majesty of God, and as showing how incompre- 
hensibly wise he is: To the tempest, or thunder-storm, vers. 1—5; to the 
snow and rain, vers. 6—8; to the whirlwind, the cold, and to frost, vers. 
9—13; to the phenomena of the clouds, vers. 14—16; to his own garments, 
as imparting heat to the body, ver. 17; to the sky, spread out like a molten 
looking-glass, ver. 18; to the bright light on the clouds, and to the fair 
weather that comes out of the north, vers. 21, 22. In view of all this, he 
says that he was unable to speak of God in any adequate manner, vers. 
19, 20; that we cannot hope to find him out, and that we ought to fear 
him, and to believe that he is wise and impartial in all his doings. 


1, At this also. That is, in view of the thunder-storm, for it is 
that which Elihu is describing. This description was commenced in 
ch, xxxvi. 29, and is continued to ver. 5 of this chapter, and should 
not have been separated by the division into chapters, Elihu sees a 
tempest rising. The clouds gather, the lightnings flash, the thunder 
rolls, and he is awed as with the conscious presence of God. ‘There 
is nowhere to be found a more graphic and impressive description of 
a thunder-storm than this. Comp. Herder on Heb, Poetry, vol. i., 
p. 85, seq., by Marsh, Burlington, 1833. T My heart trembleth. With 
fear. He refers to the palpitation or increased action of the heart 
produced by alarm. T And is moved out of his place. That is, by 
violent palpitation. The heart seems to leave its calm resting-place, 
_and to burst away by affright. The increased action of the heart 
under the effects of fear, as described here by Elihn, has been 
experienced by all, The cause of this increased action is supposed to 
be this. The immediate effect of fear is on the extremities of the 
nerves of the system, which are diffused over the whole body. The 
first effect is to prevent the circulation of the blood to the extremities, 
and to drive it back to the heart, and thus produce paleness. ‘The 
blood thus driven back on the heart produces an increased action 
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2 1 Hear attentively the noise | whole heaven, and his ?light- 
of his voice, and the sound that | ning unto the “ends of the earth. 
goeth out of his mouth. 4 After it a voice * roareth: 

3 He direeteth it under the 


1 Hear in hearing. 


2 Hear, oh hear the thunder of his voice! 

The muttering thunder that goes from his mouth! 
8 He direeteth it under the whole heaven, 

And his lightning to the ends of the earth. 
4 After it, the thunder roareth ; 


Qlight. Swings. z Psa. 68. 33. 


there to propel it through the lungs and the arteries, thus eausing at 
the same time the increased effort of the heart, and the rapid action 
of the lungs, and of course the quick breathing and the palpitation 
observed in fear. See Scheutzer, Physica. Saera, in loc. An expres- 
sion similar to that which occurs here is used by Shakspeare, in 
Macbeth: 
“ Why do I yield to that suggestion, 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature.” 


2. Hear attentively. Marg. as in Heb., Hear in hearing; that is, 
hear with attention. It has been supposed by many, and not without 
probability, that the tempest was already seen rising, out of which 
God was to address Job (ch. xxxviil.), and that Elihu here calls the 
special attention of his hearers to the gathering storm, and to the 
low muttering thunder in the distance. {1 The noise of his voice. 
Thunder is often represented as the voiee of God, and this was one 
of the most natural of all suppositions when its nature was little 
understood, and is at all times a beautiful poetic coneeption. See 
the whole of Psa. xxix. The word rendered ‘‘noise’’ (i), means 
properly commotion, that which is fitted to produce perturbation, or 
disquiet (see ch. ili. 17, 26; Isa. xiv. 3), and is here used to denote 
the commotion or raging of thunder. {| And the sound. The word 
here used (23), means properly a muttering, growling—as of thunder, 
It is often used to denote sighing, moaning, and meditation, in con- 
tradistinction from clear enunciation, Here it refers to the thunder, 
which seems to mutter or growl in the sky. 

3. He directeth it under the whole heaven. It is under the control of 
God, and he directs it where he pleases. It is not confined to one 
spot, but seems to be murmuring from every part of the heavens. 
T And his lightning, Marg. as in Heb., light. There can be no doubt 
that the lightning is intended. I Unto the ends of the carth. Marg, 
as in Heb., wings. The word wings is given to the earth, from the 
idea of its being spread out or expanded like the wings of a bird. 
Comp. ch, xxxviii. 13; Ezek. vii. 2. The earth was spoken of as an 
expanse or plain that had corners or boundaries (notes on Isa, xi. 12; 
xxiv., 16; xlii. 5); and the meaning here is, that God spread the 
lightning at pleasure over the whole of that vast expanse. 

4, After it a voice roareth, After the lightning; that is, the flash 
is seen before the thunder is heard. ‘This is apparent to all, the 
interval between the lightning and the hearing of the thunder 
depending on the distance. Lucretius, who has referred to the sam 
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he thundereth ¥ with the voice 5 God thundereth marvel- 
of his excellency; and he will | lously with his voice; great 
not stay them when his voice is | things doeth he, = which we 
heard. cannot comprehend. 

y Psa, 29, 3. 2 Eccles, 3, 11; Rom, 11, 33. 


He thundereth with the voice of his majesty, 

And he will not restrain the tempest when his voice is heard. 
5 God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; 

He doeth wonders which we cannot comprehend. 


fact, compares this with what occurs when a woodman is seen at a 
distance to wield an axe. The glance of tle axe is seen long before 
the sound of the blow is heard: 


Sed tonitrum fit, uti post auribus accipiamus, 

Fulgere quam cernunt oculi, quia semper ad aures 

Tardius adveniunt, quam visum, quam moycant res. 

Nunc etiam licet id cognoscere, cædere si quem 

Ancipiti videas ferro procul arboris auctum, 

Ante fit, ut cernas ictum, quam plaga per aures 

Det sonitum: Sic fulgorem quoque cernimus ante.—Lib. vi. 


I He thundereth with the voice of his excellency. That is, with a voice 
of majesty and grandeur. T And he will not stay them. That is, he 
will not hold back the rain, hail, and other things which accompany 
the storm, when he begins to thunder.—Rosenmuiller, Or, according 
to others, he will not hold back and restrain the lightnings when the 
thuuder commences. But the connexion seems rather to demand 
that we should understand it of the usual accompaniments of a 
storm—the wind, hail, rain, etc. Herder renders it, ‘‘ We cannot 
explore his thunderings.”’ Prof, Lee, “And none can trace them, 
though their voice be heard.” According to him, the meaning is, 
that “great and terrific as this exhibition of God’s power is, still the 
progress of these, his ministers, cannot be followed by the mortal 
eye.’ But the usual interpretation given to the Hebrew word ts 
that of holding back or retarding, and this idea accords well with the 
connexion, 

5. God thundereth marvellously. He thunders in a wonderful manner, 
The idea is, that the voice of his thunder is an amazing exhibition of 
his majesty and power. Great things docth he, which we cannot com- 
prehend. ‘That is, not only in regard to the thunder and the tempest, 
but in other things. The description of the storm properly ends 
here, and in the subsequent verses Elihu proceeds to specify various 
other phenomena, which were wholly incomprehensible by man, 
The reterence here to the storm, and to the other grand and incom- 
prehensible phenomena of nature, is a most appropriate introduction 
to the manifestation of God himself as described in the next chapter, 
and could not but have done much to prepare Job and his friends for 
that sublime close of the controversy. 

The passage before us (ch. xxxvi. 29—33; xxxvii. 1—5) is pro- 
bably the earliest description of a thunder-storm on record. A 
tempest is a phenomenon which must early have attracted attention, 
and which we may expect to find described or alluded to in all early 
poetry. It may be interesting, therefore, to compare this description 
of a storm, in probably the oldest poem in the world, with what has 
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been furnished by the masters of song in ancient and modern times, 
and we shall find that in sublimity and beauty the Hebrew poct will 
suffer nothing in comparison. In one respect, which constitutes the 
ehicf sublimity of the deseription, he surpasses them all; I mean in 
the recognition of God. In the Hebrew description, God is every- 
where in the storm. He excites it; he holds the lightnings in both 
hands; he directs it where he pleases; he makes it the instrument of 
his pleasure, and of exeeuting his purposes. Sublime, therefore, as 
is the deseription of the storm itself; furious as is the tempest; bright 
as is the lightning; and heavy and awful as is the roar of the thunder, , 
yet the description derives its chief sublimity from the fact that God 
presides over all, riding on the tempest and direeting the storm as he 
pleases. Other poets have rarely attempted to give this direction to 
the thoughts in their deseription of a tempest, if we may exeept 
Klopstock, and they fall, therefore, far below the sacred poet. The 
following is the deseription of a storm by Elihu, according to the 
exposition which I have given : 

Who can understand the outspreading of the clouds, 

And the fearful thunderings in his pavilion ? 

Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it ; 

Ife also covereth the depths of the sea. 

By these he executeth judgment upon the peopie 

By these he giveth food also in abundance. 

With his hands he covereth the lightning, 

And commandeth it where to strike. 

He pointeth out to it his friends— 

The collecting of his wrath is upon the wicked, 

At this also my heart palpitates, 

And is moved out of its place. 

Hear, oh hear the thunder of his voice! 

The muttering thunder that goes from his mouth! 

He directeth it under the whole heaven, 

And his lightning to the ends of the earth. 

After it, the thunder roareth ; 

He thundereth with the voice of his majesty, 

And he will not restrain the tempest when his voice is heard. 

God thundercth marvellously with his voice ; 

He docth wonders, which we cannot comprehend. 


The following is the description of a tempest by Æschylus, in the 
Prometh. Desm., beginning, 


—XOav cerdAeuTat’ 
Bpuxla 8 Axe rapapuearat 
Bpovrns, K. T. AÀ. 


& F feel in very deed 

The firm earth rock: the thunder’s deepening roar 
Rolls with redoubled rage; the bickering flames 
Flash thiek ; the eddying sands are whirled on high, 
In dreadful opposition, the wild winds 

Rend the vexed air: the boisterous billows risc, 
Confounding carth and sky; the impetuous storm 
Rolls all its terrible fury,” —Potter. 


Ovid’s description is the following: 


fithera conscendit, yultumque sequentia traxit 
Nubila; queis nimbos, immistaque fulgura ventis 
Addidit, ct tonitrus, et inevitabile fulmen.—Meta. iii 
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The description of a storm by Lucretius is the following: 


Preeterea persepe niger quoque per mare nimbus 
Ut picis è ecelo demissum flumen, in undas 

Sie cadit, et fertur tenebris, procul et trahit atram 
Fulminibus gravidam tempestatem, atque procellis, 
Ignibus ac ventis cum primis ipse repletus : 

In terris quoque ut horreseant ae tecta requirant. 
Sie igitur supra nostrum caput esse putandum est 
Tempestatem altam. Neque enim caligine tanta 
Obruerat terras, nisi inædificata supernè 

Multa forent multis exempto nubila sole.—Lib. vi. 


The well-known description of the storm by Virgil is as follaws : 


Nimborum in patriam, loca foeta furentibus austris, 

Æoliam venit. Hie vaste Rex Æolus antro 

Luctantes ventos, tempestatesque sonoras 

Imperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere frenat. 

Tlk indignantes, magno cum murmure, montis 

Cireum claustra fremunt. Celsa sedet Æolus aree, 

Sceptra tenens: mollitque animos, ct temperat iras. 

—— Venti, velut agmine facto, 

Quá data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine perflant. 

Ineubuere mari, totumque à sedibus imis, 

Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 

Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 

Ain. i. 51—57, 82—86. 

One of the most sublime descriptions of a storm to be found any- 
where is furnished by Klopstock. It contains a beautiful recognition 
of the presence and majesty of God, and a most tender and affecting 
description of the protection which his friends experience when the 
storm rushes by. It is in the Frühlingsfeier—a poem which is 
regarded by many as his masterpiece. A small portion of it I will 
transcribe : 


Wolken strömen herauf ! 
Sichtbar ist; der kommt, der Ewige! 

Nun schweben sie, rauschen sie, wirbeln die Winde ! 
Wie beugt sich der Wald! Wie hebet sich der Strom ! 
Sichtbar, wie du es Sterblichen seyn kannst, 

Ja, das bist du, sichtbar, Unendlicher ! 


Zürnest du, Herr, 
Weil Nacht dein Gewand ist? 
Diese Nacht ist Segen der Erde. 
Vater, du zürnest nicht! 


Seht ihr den Zeugen des Nahen, den zúkkenden Strahl? 
Hört ihr Jehova’s Donner ? 

Hort ihr ihn? hort ihr ihn. 

Der erschiitternden Donner des Herrn ? 

Herr! Herr! Gott! 

Barmherzig, und gnidig! 

Angebetet, gepriesen, 

Sey dein herrlicher Name! 


Und die Gewitterwinde! Sie tragen den Donner! 

Wie sie rauschen! Wie sie mit lanter Woge den Wald durch- 
strömen ! 

Und nun schwiegen sie. Lai.gsam wandelt 

Die schwarze Wolke. 
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great rain of his strength. 
7 He sealeth up the hand of 
every man, that * all men may 


1 and to the shower of rain, and to the know his work. 
showers of rain of his strength, a Psa. 109. 27 
6 For he saith to the snow, ‘Be thou on the earth,” 
To the pouring forth of the rain also, even the pouring forth of his 
mighty rains. 
7 He sealeth up the hand of every man, 
That all the men whom he has made may have knowledge. 


6 For he saith to the snow, 
Be thou on the carth ; ‘likewise 
to the small rain, and to the 


Seht ihr den neuen Zeugen das Nahen, den fliegenden Strahl? 
Horet ihr hoch in Wolke den Donner des Herrn ? 

Er ruft: Jehova! Jehova! 

Und der geschmetterte Wald dampft ! 


Aber nicht unsre Hütte! 

Unser Vater gebot 

Scinem Verderber, 

Vor unsrer Hütte voriiberzugehn ! 


6. For he saith to the snow. That is, the snow is produced by the 
command of God, and is a proof of his wisdom and greatness. The 
idea is, that the formation of snow was an illustration of the wisdom 
of God, and should teach men to regard him with reverence, It is 
not to be supposed that the laws by which snow is formed in the 
atmosphere were understood in the time of Elihu, The fact that it 
seemed to be the effect of the immediate creation of God, was the 
principal idea in the mind of Elihu in illustrating his wisdom, But 
it is not less fitted to excite our admiration of his wisdom now that 
the laws by which it is produced are better understood ; and in fact 
the knowledge of those laws is adapted to elevate our conceptions of 
the wisdom and majesty of Him who formed them. The investiga- 
tions and discoveries of science do not diminish the proofs of tke 
Creator’s wisdom and greatness, but every new discovery tends to 
change blind admiration to intelligent devotion; to transform wonder 
to praise. On the formation of snow, sce notes on ch, xxxviii. 22, 
"| Be thou on the earth. ‘There is a strong resemblance between this 
passage and the sublime command in Gen. i. 3, “‘ And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” Each of them is expressive of 
the creative power of God, and of the ease with which he accom- 
plishes his purpose. {1 Likewise to the small rain, Marg., and to the 
shower of rain, and to the showers of rain of his strength. The word 
which is here used in the Hebrew (ow), means rain in general, 
and the phrase “small rain?’ (172 52), seems to be used to denote 
the rain simply, without reference to its violence, or to its being 
copious. The following phrase, “the great rain of his strength” 
(9 mG Tya), refers to the rain when it has increased to a copious 
shower. The idea before the mind of Elihu seems to have been that 
of a shower, as it commences and increases until it pours down 
torrents; and the meaning is, that, alike in the one case and the 
other, the rain was under the command of God, and obeyed his 
will. The whole description here is that which pertains to winter, 
and Elihu refers doubtless to the copious rains which fell at that 
season of the year. 

7. He sealcth up the hand of every man, That is, in the winter, 
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8 Then the beasts go è into 9 Out of the ‘south cometh 
dens, and remain in their places. b Psa. 104. 2%. 1 chamber, 
8 Then the beasts go into their dens, 


And abide in their caverns. 
9 Out of the South cometh the whirlwind, 


when the snow is on the ground, when the streams are frozen, and 
when the labours of the husbandman cease. The idea of “sealing 
up the hand” is derived from the common purpose of a seal, to 
make fast, to close up, to secure (comp. notes, ch. ix. 7; xxxiii, 19); 
and the sense is, that the hands can no more be used in ordinary toil. 
Every man in the snow and rain of winter is prevented from going 
abroad to his accustomed toil, and is, as it were, sealed up in his 
dwelling. The idea is exquisitely beautiful. God confines men and 
beasts in their houses or caves, until the winter has passed by. 
T That ali men may know his work. The LXX. render this, “That 
every man may know his own weakness—ac@éveray. Various inter- 
pretations have been given of the passage, but our common version 
has probably expressed in the main the true sense, that God thus 
interrupts the labours of man, and confines him in his home, that he 
may feel his dependence on God, and may recognise the constant 
agency of his Creator. The Hebrew literally is, “ For the knowledge 
of all men of his making ;’’ that is, that all the men whom he has 
created may have knowledge. The changing seasons thus keep 
before us the constant evidence of the unceasing agency of God in his 
works, and prevent the feeling which we might have, if everything 
was uniform, that the universe was under the control of fate. As it 
is, the succession of the seasons, the snow, the rain, the dew, and the 
sunshine, all bear marks of being under the control of an intelligent 
Being, and are so regulated that we need not forget that his unceasing 
agency is constantly round about us. It may be added, that when 
the farmer in the winter is laid aside from his usual toil, and confined 
to his dwelling, it is a favourable time for him to meditate on the 
works of God, and to acquaint himself with his Creator. The 
labours of man are thus interrupted; the busy affairs of life come to 
a pause; and while nature is silent around us, and the earth wrapped 
in her fleecy mantle forbids the labour of the husbandman, every- 
thing invites to the contemplation of the Creator, and of the works of 
his hands, The winter, therefore, might be improved by every 
farmer to enlarge his knowledge of God, and should be regarded as a 
season wisely appointed for him to cultivate his understanding and 
improve his heart. 

8. Then the beasts go into dens, In the winter. This fact appears 
to have been early observed, that in the season of cold the wild 
animals withdrew into caves, and that many of them became torpid. 
This fact Elihu adverts to as an illustration of the wisdom and great- 
ness of God. The proof of his superintending care was seen in the 
fact that they withdrew from the cold in which they would perish, 
and that provision is made for their continuance in life at a time 
when they cannot obtain the food by which they ordinarily subsist. 
In that torpid and inactive state they need little food, and remain 
often for months with almost no nourishment. 

9. Out of the south. Marg., chamber. Jerome, ab interioribus— 
From the interior, or inner places, Sept.,’Ex tapetwy—from their cham- 
bers issue sorrows—édivar. The Hebrew word here used (O) denotes 
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the whirlwind; and cold out of | ° is given; and the breadth of 
the ' north. the waters is straitened. 
10 By the breath of God frost 


1 scattering winds, 


And cold out of the North. 
10 By the breath of God the frost is produced, 
And the broad waters become compressed. 


c Psa, 147. 17, 18. 


properly an apartment, or chamber, especially an inner apartment, or 
a chamber in the interior of a house or tent, Gen, xliii. 30; Judg. 
xvi. 9,12. Hence it means a bed-chamber, 2 Sam. iv. 7, or a female 
apartment or harem, Cant. i. 4; iii. 4. In ch. ix. 9, it is connected 
with the sowth—‘the chambers of the south’ (sce notes on that 
place), and means some remote, hidden regions in that quarter. 
Yhere can be little doubt that the word ‘south’ is here also to be 
understood, as it stands in contrast with a word which properly 
denotes the north. Still there may have been reference to a sup- 
posed opinion that whirlwinds had their origin in deep, hollow caves, 
and that they were owing to the winds which were supposed to be 
pent up there, and which raged tumultuously until they broke open 
the doors of their prison, and then poured forth with violence over 
the earth. Comp. the description of the storm in Virgil, as quoted 
above, in yer. 5. There are frequent allusions in the Scriptures to 
the fact that whirlwinds come from the south. Sce notes on Isa. 
xxi. 1. Comp. Zech. ix. 14. Savary says of the south wind, which 
blows in Egypt from February to May, that it fills the atmosphere 
with a fine dust, rendering breathing difficult, and that it is filled 
with an injurious vapour. Sometimes it appears in the form of a furious 
whirlwind, which advances with great rapidity, and which is highly 
dangerous to those who traverse the desert. It drives before it 
clouds of burning sand; the horizon appears covered with a thick 
veil, and the sun appears red as blood. Occasionally whole caravans 
are buried by itin the sand. It is possible that there may be refer- 
ence to such a whirlwind in the passage before us. Comp. Burder, 
in Rosenmiiller’s Alte u. neue Morgenland, No. 765. T The whirl- 
wind. See notesonch.i.19; xxx. 22. T And cold out of the north. 
Marg., scattering winds. The Hebrew word here used (D'N?) means, 
literally, the scattering, and is hence used for the north winds, says 
Gesenius, which scatter the clouds, and bring severe cold. Umbreit 
thinks the word is used to denote the north, because we seem to see 
the north winds strewed on the clouds, Probably the reference is to 
the north wind as scattering the snow or hail on the ground. Heated 
winds come from the south; but those which scatter the snow, and 
are the source of cold, come from the north. In all places north 
of the equator it is true that the winds from the northern quarter are 
the source of cold. The idea of Elihu is, that all these things are 
under the control of God, and that these various arrangements for 
heat and cold are striking proofs of his greatness. 

10. By the breath of God frost is given. Not by the violent north 
wind, or by the whirlwind of the south, but God seems to breathe 
in a gentle manner, and the earth is covered with hoary frost. It ap- 
pears in a still night, when there is no storm or tempest, and descends 
upon the earth as silently as if it were produced by mere breathing, 
Frost is congealed or frozen dew. On the formation and cause of dew, 
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11 Also by watering he | scattereth 'his bright cloud, 
wearieth the thick cloud; he i rhe cloud of faves 


11 Serenity also expels the thick cloud ; 
His light scatters the cloud, 


see notes on ch. xxxviii. 28. The figure is poetical and beautiful. 
The slight motion of the air, even when the frost appears, seems to be 
caused by the breathing of God. T And the breadth of the waters is 
straitened, ‘That is, is contracted by the cold; or is frozen over. The 
waters are compressed into a solid mass (?2">3), or are in a state of pres- 
sure or compression—for so the word here used means. What were 
before expanded rivers or arms of the sea, are now compressed into 
solid masses of ice. ‘This, also, is proof of the greatness and power of 
God; for though the cause was not understood by Elihu, yet there 
was no doubt that it was produced by his agency. Though the laws 
by which this occurs are now better understood than they were then, 
it is no less clearly seen that it is by his agency; and all the light 
which we obtain in regard to the laws by which these things occur, 
only serve to exalt our conceptions of the wisdom and greatness of 
God. 

11. Also by watering. Very various interpretations have been given 
of this phrase. Herder renders it, ‘‘ His brightness rendeth the clouds.” 
Umbreit, Und Heiterkeit vertreibt die Wolke—‘‘and serenity or 
clearness drives away the clouds.” Prof. Lee, “For irrigation is the 
thick cloud stretched out.” Rosenmiiller, ‘Splendour dispels the 
clouds.” Luther, “The thick clouds divide themselves that it may 
be clear.” Coverdale, ‘ The clouds do their labour in giving moist- 
ness.” The Vulgate, “The grain desires the clouds;’”’ and the LXX., 
“The cloud forms the chosen’’—éxdAextéy. This variety of inter- 
pretation arises from the uncertainty of the meaning of the original 
word—%, According to the Chaldee and the Rabbins, this word 
means clearness, serenity of the heavens; and then the whole clause is 
to be rendered, ‘‘serenity dispelleth the cloud.” Or the word may 
be formed of the preposition 3 Beth, and °} Ri, meaning watering or 
rain, the same as N Revi, The word does not occur elsewhere in 
Hebrew, and hence it is not easy to determine its meaning, The 
weight of authority is in favour of serenity, or clearness—meaning that 
the thick, dark cloud is driven away by the serenity or clearness of the 
atmosphere—as where the clear sky seems to light up the heavens, and 
to drive away the clouds. This idea seems, also, to be demanded by 
the parallelism, and is also more poetical than that in the common 
version. | Wearieth. Or removes, or scatters. ‘The verb here used 
(72) occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures, though nous derived from 
the verb are found in Isa. i. 14, rendered ¢rowble, and Deut. i. 12, ren- 
dered cumbrance. In Arabic it means to cast down, to project, and 
hence to lay upon as a burden. But the word may mean to impel, 
drive forward, and hence the idea that the dark thick cloud is pro- 
pelled or driven forward by the serenity of the sky. This appears to 
be so, and hence the poetic idea as it occurred to Elihu. T He scat- 
tereth his bright cloud, Marg., the cloud of his light, ‘The idea seems 
to be, that ‘his light,” that is, the light which God causes to shine 
as the tempest passes off, seems to scatter or disperse the cloud. The 
image before the mind of Elihu probably was, that of a departing 
shower, when the light seems to rise behind it, and, as it were, to expel 
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12 And it is turned round | the world in the earth. 
about by his counsels; that they 13 He causeth it to come, 
may do 4 whatsoever he com- | whether 'for correction, € or for 
mandeth them upon the face of | his land, / or for mercy. € 
a Psa. 148. 8. ee eee 
12 And it is turned about oy his direction, 
To exccute all that he has commanded upon the face of the habitable 
world. 
13 Whether for correction, or for his land, or for mercy, 
He causeth it to come. 


the cloud or to drive it away. We are not to suppose that this is 
philosophically correct, but Elihu represents it as it appeared, and the 
image is wholly poetical. 

12, And it is turned round about. The word here rendered ‘it’ (xim) 
may refer eithcr to the cloud, and then it will mean that it is driven 
about at the pleasure of God; or it may refer to God, and then it will 
mean that 4e drives it about at pleasure. The sense is not materially 
varied. The use of the Hebrew participle rendered ‘‘ turned about” 
(in Hithpael), would rather imply that it refers to the cloud. The 
sense then is, that it turns tse/f round about—referring to the appear- 
ance of a cloud in the sky that rolls itself about from one place to 
another. T By his counsels. By the counsels or purposes of God. It 
is not by any agency or power of its own, but it is by laws such as he 
has appointed, and so as to accomplish his will. The object is to 
keep up the idea that God presides over, and directs all these things, 
The word which is rendered counsels (maana) means, properly, a steer- 
ing, guidance, management, Prov. xi. 14. It is usually applied to the 
act of steering, as a vessel; and then to prudent management, wise 
counsel, skilful measures. It is rendered wise counsels, and counsels, 
Prov.i 5; xi, 14; xii. 5; xxiv. 6; and good advice, Prov. xx. 18. It 
does not elsewhere occur in the Scriptures. The word is derived from 
bat Ahebél, a rope, or dat Ahobel, a sailor, pilot, and hence the idea of 
steering, or directing. The meaning is, that the movements of the 
clouds are entirely under the direction of God, as the vessel is of the 
pilot or helmsman. The LXX. appear not to have understood the 
meaning of the word, and have not attempted to translate it. They 
retain it in their version, writing it, @eeBovAadw0, showing, among other 
instances, how the Hebrew was pronounced by them. M That they 
may do whatsoever he commandeth them. See Psa. cxlvii. 17,18. The 
idea is, that even the clouds, which appear so capricious in their 
movements, are really under the direction of God, and: are accom- 
plishing his purposes. They do not move at hap-hazard, but they 
are under the control of One who intends to accomplish important 
purposes by them, Elihu had made this observation respecting the 
lightning (ch. xxxvi. 31—33), and he now says that the same thing 
was true of the clouds. ‘The investigations of science have only 
served to confirm this, and to show that even the movements of the 
clouds are regulated by laws which have been ordained by a Being of 
infinite intelligence, 

13. He eauseth it to come, That is, the rain, or the storm. It is 
entirely under the hand of God, like the lightning (ch. xxxvi. 31), 
and designed to accomplish Ais purposes of mercy and of justice 
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14 Hearken unto this, O Job: 15 Dost thou know when God 
stand still, and consider the | disposed them, and caused the 
wondrous works of God. | light of his cloud to shine? 

14 Give ear, O Job, to this; 
Stand and consider the wonderful works of God. 
15 Dost thou know how God arranges these things, 
And how he causes the lightning to flash from the dark cloud? 


T Whether for correction, Marg. as in Heb., a rod, The rod is often 
used as an emblem of punishment. The idea is, that God, when he 
pleases, can send the rain upon the earth for the purpose of executing 
punishment. So he did on the old world (Gen, vii. 11, 12), and so 
the overflowing flood is often now sent to sweep away the works of 
man, to lay waste his fields, and to cut off the wicked. I Or for his 
land. When necessary to render the land productive. He waters it 
by timely rains. It is called “Ais land,” meaning that the earth 
belongs to the Lord, and that he cultivates it as his own, Psa. xxiv. 1. 
T Or for mercy. In kindness and benignity to the world. But for 
this, the earth would become baked and parched, and all vegetation 
would expire. The idea is, that the rains are entirely under the con- 
trol of God, and that he can make use of them to accomplish his 
various purposes—to execute his judgments, or to express his benignity 
and love. These various uses to which the lightning, the storm, and 
the rain could be made subservient under the Divine direction, seen. 
to have been one of the main ideas in the mind of Elihu, showing the 
supremacy and the majesty of God. 

14. Hearken unto this, O Job. That is, to the lesson which such 
events are fitted to convey respecting God. T Stand still. In a 
posture of reverence and attention. The object is to secure a calm 
contemplation of the works of God, so that the mind might be filled 
with suitable reverence for him. 

15. Dost thou know when God disposed them. That is, the winds, 
the clouds, the cold, the snow, the sky, etc. The question refers to 
the manner in which God arranges and governs them, rather than to 
the time when it was done. So the Hebrew implies, and so the con- 
nexion demands. The question was not whether Job knew when all 
this was done, but whether he could explain how it was that God 
thus arranged and ordered the things referred to. Elihu asks him 
whether he could ezplain the manner in which the balancings of the 
clouds were preserved; in which the lightnings were directed; in 
which his garments were warm, and in which God had made and 
sustained the sky? The LXX. render this, “ We know that God 
hath disposed his works—that he hath made light out of darkness.” 
T And caused the light of his cloud to shine? That is, Canst thou explain 
the cause of lightning? Canst thou tell how it is that it seems to 
break out of a dark cloud? Where has it been concealed? And by 
what laws is it now brought forth? Elihu assumes that all this was 
done by the agency of God, and since, as he assumes to be true, it 
was impossible for men to explain the manner in which it was done, 
his object is to show that profound veneration should be shown for a 
God who works in this manner. Somewhat more is known now of 
the laws by which lightning is produced than there was in the time 
of Job; but the question may still be asked of man, and is as much 
fitted to produce awe and veneration as it was then, whether he 
understands the way in which God produces the bright lightning 
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16 Dost thou know the ba- 17 How thy garments are 
lancings of the clouds, the won- | warm, when he quicteth the 
drous works of him whieh is | earth by the south wind? 
perfect in knowledge? 

16 Dost thou understand how the elouds are suspended, 
The wondrous works of Him that is perfect in wisdom ? 


17 How thy garments become warm, 
When he maketh the earth sultry by the south wind? 


from the dark bosom of a cloud., Can he tell what is the exact 
ageney of the Most Highin it? Can he explain all the laws by which 
it is done? 

16. Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds? That is, Dost thou 
know how the elouds are poised and suspended in the air? The 
difficulty to be explained was, that the elouds, so full of water, did 
not fall to the earth, but remained suspended in the atmosphere. 
They were poised and moved about by some unseen hand. Elihu 
asks what kept them there; what prevented their falling to the earth , 
what preserved the equilibrium so that they did not all roll together, 
The phenomena of the clouds would be among the first that would 
attract the attention of man, and in the early times of Job it is not to 
be supposed that the subject could be explained. Elihu assumes 
that they were held in the sky by the power of God, but what was 
the nature of his agency, he says, man eould not understand, and 
henee he infers that God should be regarded with profound venera- 
tion. We know more of the faets and laws respecting the clouds than 
was understood then, but our knowledge in this, as in all other 
things, is fitted only to exalt our conceptions of the Deity, and to 
ehange blind wonder into intelligent adoration. The causes of the 
suspension of the clouds are thus stated in the Edinburgh Eneyclo- 
peedia, Art. Meteorology: ‘“ When different portions of the atmo- 
sphere are intermixed so as to produce a deposition of moisture” 
(eomp. notes on ch. xxxviii, 28), “the consequence will be the 

. formation of a eloud. This cloud, from its increased specifie gravity, 
will have a tendency to sink downwards ; and were the lower strata 
of the air of the same temperature with the cloud, and saturated with 
moisture, it would continue to deseend till it reached the surface of 
the earth—in the form of rain, or what is eommonly called mist. In 
general, however, the cloud in its deseent passes through a warmer 
region, when the condensed moisture again passes into a vapour, and 
consequently ascends till it reaches a temperature sufficiently low to 
recondense it, when it will begin again to sink, This oseillation will 
eontinue till the eloud settles at the point where the temperature and 
humidity are such as that the condensed moisture begins to be dissi- 
pated, and which is found on an average to be between two and three 
miles above the surface of the earth.” By such laws the “ balancing” 
of the clouds is seeured, and thus is shown the wisdom of Him that 
is “perfect in knowledge.” Ẹ The wondrous works of him which is 
perfect in knowledge. Particularly in the matter under consideration, 
He who can command the lightning, and hold the clouds suspended 
in the air, Elihu infers must be perfect in knowledge. Toa Being 
who ean do this, everything must be known. The reasoning of Elihu 
here is well-founded, and is not less forcible now than it was in the 
time of Job. 

17. How thy garments are warm, What is the reason that the 
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18 Hast thou with him spread | and as a molten looking-glass ? 
t out the sky, which ts strong, h Isa. 40. 223 44. 24, 


18 Hast thou aided hin in spreading out the firmament, 
That stands strong, like a molten mirror? 


garments which we wear produce warmth? ‘This, it would seem, was 
one of the philosophical questions which were asked at that time, and 
which it was difficult to explain. Perhaps it has never oceurred to 
most persons to ask this apparently simple question; and if the 
inquiry were proposed to them, plain as it seems to be, they would 
find it as difficult to give an answer as Elihu supposed it would be for 
Job. Of the fact here referred to, that the garments beeame oppres- 
sive when a sultry wind came from the south, there could be no 
dispute. But what was the precise difficulty in explaining the faet is 
not soelear. Some suppose that Elihu asks this question sareastieally, 
as meaning that Job could not explain the simplest matters and the 
plainest facts; but there is every reason to think that the question 
was proposed with entire seriousness, and that it was supposed to 
involve real difficulty. It seems probable that the difficulty was 
not so much to explain why te garments should become oppressive 
in a burning or sultry atmosphere, as to show how the heated air itself 
was produced. It was diffieult to explain why cold came out of the 
north (ver. 9); how the clouds were suspended, and the lightnings 
caused (vers. 11, 15, 16); and it was not less difficult to show what 
produced uncomfortable heat when the storms from the north were 
allayed—when the earth beeame quiet, and when the breezes blowed 
from the south. This would be a fair question for investigation, and 
we may readily suppose that the causes then were not fully known. 
T When he quieteth the earth. When the piereing blast from the north 
dies away, and the wind comes round to the south, produeing a more 
gentle, but a sultry air. It was true not only that the whirlwind 
eame from the south (ver. 9), but also that the heated burning air 
came also from that quarter, Luke xii. 55. We know the reason to 
be that the equatorial regions are warmer than those at the north, 
and especially that in the regions where Job lived the air becomes 
heated by passing over extended plains of sand; but there is no 
reason to suppose that this was fully understood at the time referred 
to here. 

18. Hast thou with him spread out the sky? That is, wert thou em- 
ployed with God in performing that vast work, that thou canst explain 
how it was done? Elihu here speaks of the sky as it appears, and as 
it is often spoken of, as an expanse or solid body spread out over our 
heads, and as sustained by some cause which is unknown. Some- 
times in the Scriptures it is spoken of asa curtain (notes, Isa. xl. 22) ; 
sometimes as a “ firmament,” or a solid body spread out (Sept., Gen. 
i. 6, 7); sometimes as a fixture in whieh the stars are placed (notes, 
Isa, xxxiv. 4); and sometimes as a seroll that may be rolled up, or 
as a garment, Psa. cii. 26. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the 
true cause of the appearance of an expanse was understood at that 
time, but probably the prevailing impression was that the sky was 
solid, and was a fixture in which the stars were held. Many of the 
ancients supposed that there were concentric spheres, which were 
transparent, but a solid, and that these spheres revolved around the 
earth carrying the heavenly bodies with them. In one of these 
spheres, they supposed, was the sun; in another the moon; in another 
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19 Teach us what we shall 20 Shall it be told him that 
say unto him: for we cannot | Ispeak? If aman speak, surely 
order our speech by reason of | he shall be swallowed up. 
darkness. 

19 Teach us what we shall say unto him; 
We cannot address him by reason of darkness. 


20 Shall it be told him that I have presumed to speak ? 
Surely if a man should speak to him, he would be destroyed. 


the fixed stars; in another the planets; and it was the harmonious 
movement of these concentric and transparent orbs which it was 
supposed produced the “music of the spheres.” T Which is strong. 
Firm, compact. Elihu evidently supposed that it was solid. It was 
so firm that it was self-sustained. | And as a molten looking-glass. 
As a mirror that is made by being fused or cast. The word “glass” 
is not in the original, the Hebrew denoting simply seeing, or a mirror 
CH). Mirrors were commonly made of plates of metal highly 
polished. See notes on Isa. ili, 24, Comp, Wilkinson’s Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 365. Ancient mirrors 
were so highly polished, that in some which have been discovered at 
Thebes the lustre has been partially restored, though they have been 
buried for many centuries. There can be no doubt that the early 
apprehension in regard to the sky was, that it was a solid expanse, 
and that it is often so spoken of in the Bible. There is, however, no 
direct declaration that it is so; and whenever it is so spoken of it is to 
be understood as popular language, as we speak still of the rising or 
setting of the sun, though we know that the language is not philo- 
sophically correct. The design of the Bible is not to teach science, 
but religion ; and the speakers in the Bible were allowed to use the 
language of common life—just as scientific men in fact do now. 

19. Teach us what we shall say unto him. This seems to be addressed 
to Job. Itis the language of Elihu, implying that he was overawed 
with a sense of the majesty and glory of sucha God. He knew not 
in what manner, or with what words to approach such a Being, and 
he asks Job to inform him, if he knew. T We cannot order our speech 
by reason of darkness. Job had repeatedly professed a desire to bring 
his cause directly before God, and to argue it in his presence. He 
felt assured that if he could do that, he should be able so to present 
it as to obtain a decision in his favour. See notes, ch, xiii. 3, 18—22. 
Elihu now designs, indirectly, to censure that confidence. He says 
that he and his friends were so overawed by the majesty of God, and 
felt themselves so ignorant and so ill qualified to judge of him and 
his works, that they would not know what to say. They were in 
darkness. They could not understand even the works of his hands 
which were directly before thein, and the most common operations of 
y.ature were inscrutable to them. How, then, could they presume to 
arraign God? How could they manage a cause before him with any 
hope of success? It is scarcely necessary to say, that the state of 
mind referred to here by Elihu is that which should be cultivated, 
and that the feelings which he expresses are those with which we 
should approach the Creator. We need some one to teach us. We 
are surrounded by mysteries which we cannot comprehend, and we 
should, therefore, approach our Maker with profound reverence and 
submission. 

20. Shall it be told him that I speak? Stil) thedanguage of profound 
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21 Aud now men see not the | clouds; but the wind passeth, 
bright light which is in the { and cleanseth them. 


21 And now—men cannot look upon the bright splendour that is on the 
clouds. 
For the wind passeth along, and maketh an opening! 


awe and reverence, as if he would not have it even intimated to God 
that he had presumed to say anything in regard to him, or with a 
view to explain the reason of his doings. M Ifa man speak. That is, 
if he attempt to speak with God; to argue a case with him ; to con- 
tend with him in debate; to oppose him. Elihu had designed to 
reprove Job for the bold and presumptuous manner in whieh he had 
spoken of God, and for his wish to enter into a debate with him in 
order to vindieate his cause. He now says, that if any one should 
attempt this, God had power at once to destroy him; and that such 
an attempt would be perilous to his life. But other interpretations 
have been proposed, which may be seen in Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, 
and Lee. M Surely he shall be swallowed up. Destroyed for his pre- 
sumption and rashness in thus eontending with the Almighty. Elihu 
says that on this account he would not dare to speak with God. He 
would fear that he would come forth in his anger, and destroy him. 
How much man by nature instinctively feels, when he has any just 
views of the majesty of God, that he needs a Mediator! 

21. And now men see not the bright light which is in the clouds, Either 
the lightning that plays on the clouds in an approaching tempest, or a 
glorious light spread over the sky on the approach of God. There is 
reason to believe that as Elihu delivered the sentiments recorded in 
the close of this chapter, he meant to describe God as if he were seen 
to be approaching, and that the symbols of his presence were discovered 
in the gathering tempest and storm, He is introduced in the following 
chapter with amazing sublimity and grandeur to speak to Job and his 
friends, and to close the argument, He comes in a whirlwind, and 
speaks in tones of vast sublimity. The tokens of his coming were now 
seen, and as Elihu discerned them he was agitated, and his language 
became abrupt and confused. His language is just such as one would 
use when the mind was overawed with the approach of God—solemn, 
and full of reverence, but not connected, and much less calm than in 
his ordinary discourse. The close of this chapter, it seems to me, 
therefore, is to be regarded as spoken when the tempest was seen to 
be gathering, and when in awful majesty God was approaching, the 
lightnings playing around him, the clouds piled on clouds attending 
him, the thunder reverberating along the sky, and an unusual bright- 
ness evincing his approach. Notes, ver. 22. The idea here is, that 
men could not stedfastly behold that bright light. It was so dazzling 
and so overpowering that they could not gaze on it intently. The 
coming of such a Being, arrayed in so much grandeur, and clothed in 
such a light, was fitted to overcome the human powers. {1 But the 
wind passeth, and cleanseth them. The wind passes along and makes 
them clear. ‘The idea seems to be, that the wind appeared to sweep 
along over the clouds as the tempest was rising, and they seemed to 
open or disperse in one part of the heavens, aud to reveal in the open- 
ing a glory so bright and dazzling that the eye could not rest upon it. 
That light or splendour made in the opening cloud was the symbol of 
God, approaching to wind up this great controversy, and to address 
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22 ' Fair weather cometh out | of the north: with God 7s ter- 
1 Gold. rible majesty. 


22 Golden splendour approaches from the North: 
How fearful is the majesty of God! 


Job and his friends in the sublime language which is found in the 
closing chapters of the book. The word rendered eleanseth (119) means 
properly to shine, to be bright; and then to be pure or clean. Here 
the notion of shining or brightness is to be retained; and the idea is, 
that a wind appeared to pass along, removing the cloud which seemed 
to be a veil on the throne of God, and suffering the visible symbol of 
his majesty to be seen through the opening. See notes on ch. xxvi, 
9: “He holdeth back the face of his throne, and spreadeth his cloud 
upon it.” 

22. Fair weather. Marg., Gold. ' The Hebrew word (8) properly 
means gold, and is so rendered by the Vulgate, the Syriac, and by most 
versions. The LXX. render it, véyn xpucavyouvra, ‘clouds shining 
like gold.” The Chaldee, 82508—the north wind, Boreas. Many 
expositors have endeavoured to show that gold was found in the 
northern regions (see Schultens, i doe.) ; and it is not difficult so to 
establish that fact as to be a confirmation of what is here said, on the 
supposition that it refers literally to gold. But it is difficult to see 
why Elihu should here make a reference to the source where gold was 
found, or how such a reference should be connected with the descrip- 
tion of the approaching tempest, and the light which was already seen 
on the opening clouds. It seems probable to me that the idea is 
wholly different, and that Elihu means to say that a bright, dazzling 
light was seen in the northern sky like burnished gold, which was a fit 
symbol of the approaching Deity. This idea is hinted at in the 
Septuagint, but it has not cemed to occur to expositors. The image 
is that of the heavens dark >d with the tempest, the lightnings play- 
ing, the thunder rolling, ana %en the wind seeming to brush away the 
clouds in the north, and disc osing in the opening a bright, dazzling 
appearance like burnished gold, that bespoke the approach of God. 
The word is never used in the sense of fuir weather, An ancient 
Greek tragedian, mentioned by Grotius, speaks of golden air—xputwnds 
aiðņp. Varro also uses a similar expression—aurescit aër, the air be- 
cones like gold. So Thomson, in his Seasons: 


But yonder comes the powerful king of da. 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow, 
Lilumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Summer. 


§| Out of the north, ‘That is, the symbol of the approaching Deity 
appears in that quarter, or God was seen to approach from the north. 
It may serve to explain this to remark, that among the ancients the 
northern regions were regarded as the residence of the gods, and that 
on the mountains in the north it was supposed they were accustomed 
to assemble. In proof of this, and for the reasons of it, see notes on 
Isa. xiv. 13. From that region Elihu sees God now approaching, and 
directs the attention of his companions to the symbols of his advent. 
It is this which fills his mind with so much consternation, and which 
renders his discourse so broken and disconnected. Having, ina manner 
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23 Touching the Almighty, | justice: " he will not afflict. * 
we ‘cannot find him out: he is 24 Men do therefore ° fear 
excellent in * power, and in | him: he respecteth not any that 
judement, ! and in plenty of | are wise ? of heart. 

oS 2 
#1 Tim. 6. 16. k Psa. 62. 11; 66. 3. m \sa.45,21. n Lam.3.33. o Matt.10.28. 
2 Psa, 99. 4. p Matt. 11. 25; 1 Cor. 1. 26. 


23 The Almighty !—we cannot find him out! 
Great in power, and in justice, and vast in righteousness ! 
He does not oppress ! 

24 Wherefore men should be filled with awe; 
The wise in heart he does not regard. 


evincing great alarm, directed their attention to these symbols, he 
concludes what he has to say in a hurried manner, and God appears, to 
close the controversy. | Wit God is terrible majesty, ‘This is not a 
declaration asserting this of God in general, but as he then appeared. 
It is the language of one who was overwhelmed with his awful majesty, 
as the brightness of his presence was seen on the tempest. 

23. Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out. See notes, ch. 
xi. 7—9. This sentiment accords with all that Elihu had said, and 
indeed is what he designed particularly to enforce. But it has a 
peculiar emphasis here, where God is seen approaching in visible 
splendour, encompassed with clouds and tempests, and seated on a 
throne of burnished gold. Such a God, Elihu says, it was impossible 
to comprehend, His majesty was overwhelming. The passage is 
much more impressive and solemn, and accords much better with the 
original, by omitting the words which our translators have introduced 
and printed in italics. It would then be— 


The Almighty !—we cannot find him out! 
Great in power, and in justice, and in righteousness ! 


Thus it expresses the overwhelming emotion, the awe, the alarm pro- 
duced on the mind of one who saw God approaching in the sublimity 
of the storm. “T He is excellent in power. He excels, or is vast and 
incomprehensible in power. T And in judgment. ‘That is, in justice. 
T And in plenty of justice. Heb., “in multitude of righteousness.” 
The meaning is, that there was an overflowing fulness of righteousness ; 
his character was entirely righteous, or that trait abounded in him. 
Y He will not afflict. Or, he will not oppress, he will not crush. It 
was true that he did afflict men; but the idea is, that there was not 
harshness or oppression in it. He would not do it for the mere sake 
of producing affliction, or when it was not deserved. Some MSS. vary 
the reading here so as to mean, “he will not answer ;” that is, he will 
not give any account of what he does. The change has relation only 
to the points; but the above is the usual interpretation, and accords 
well with the connexion. 

24. Men do therefore fear him, ‘There is reason why they should 
fear him, or why they should treat him with reverence. T He 
respecteth not any that are wise of heart. He pursues his own plans, 
and forms and executes his own counsels. He is not dependent on 
the suggestions of men, and does not listen to their advice. In his 
schemes he is original and independent, and men should therefore 
regard him with profound veneration. ‘This is the sum of all that 
Elihu had to say—that God was original and independent; that he 
did not ask counsel of men in his dealings; that he was great, and 
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glorious, and inscrutable in his plans ; and that men therefore should 
bow before him with profound submission and adoration. It was to 
be presumed that he was wise and good in all that he did, and to this 
independent and almighty Sovereign man ought to submit his under- 
standing and his heart. Having illustrated and enforced this senti- 
ment, Elihu, overwhelmed with the awful symbols of the approaching 
Deity, is silent, and God is introduced to close the controversy, 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In the previous chapter, God is represented as approaching in a tempest. 
While itp lightnings were playing, and the thunders rolling, a bright, golden 
light is seen in the north, indicating the approach of the Most High. Elihu 
is overpowered with his majesty, and concludes his speech in a brief, hurried, 
and agitated manner. See notes on eh, xxxvii. 21—24. Even while he is thus 
speaking, God appears, and addresses Job from the midst of the storm, and 
puts an end to this protracted controversy. He is introduced in cireumstanees 
of the highest sublimity, and at a time when all the speakers must have felt 
that luis interposition was desirable. The frieuds of Job had not been able to 
maintain their position, and had been silenecd. Job, though he had silenced 
them, had not been able to explain the facts which were constantly occurring, 
and which had constituted the basis of the argument of his friends. Both 
they and he had evineed, to a considerable extent, an improper spirit in what 
they had said, and it was appropriate that the Divine views should be expressed 
in regard to their opinions and their temper. Elihu had interposed, and had 
professed his ability to explain everything which was dark in the debate. 
He had, however, advanced but one new thought, that calamity was designed 
to be disciplinary, aud was not to be regarded as certain proof of the character 
of him who was afilicted. Beyond this he was unable to offer any explana- 
tion; and supposing that Job had not submitted as a good man should under 
afilictions, Ae had coneluded also that Job lacked the proper spirit of piety, 
and joined with the friends of Job in the language of severe reproach. But 
in the great matters pertaining to the Divine administration which had given 
so much perplexity, Elihu had no explanation to make, aud all that he could 
say was, that God was so mighty that man ought to submit to him, 

At this stage of the argument the Almighty himself appears, and addresses 
Job from the midst of the tempest. He does not indeed appear, as Job had 
anticipated he would, to vindicate him at once. See notes on ch. xix. 25, 
seq. His first object is to bring Job to a proper state of mind; to reprove 
the boldness and presumption with which he had spoken of the Divine 
dealings; and to show him how utterly incompetent he was to judge of the 
ways of God. At the close of the scene, however, he expresses his approba- 
tion of the general spirit of Job in preference to that of his friends, und 
restores him to more than his former prosperity. 

It is remarkable that in this discourse even God himself does not explain 
the difficulties which had so much embarrassed Job and his friends. He docs 
not state why the wicked are so much prospered, or why the righteous suffer 
so much; he does not show how the suflerings of the good are consistent with 
his approbation of their conduct, nor does he refer to the retributions of the 
future world. He does not say that the inequalities here will he adjusted 
there; that the wicked who are prospered here will be punished there; or 
that the righteous who suffer here will receive an ample compensation there. 
This, which we might have anticipated, and whieh would be the way in 
which we would now endeavour to meet the difficulties of the ease, would 
have been far in advance of the state of knowledge then possessed in the 
world, and would have been anticipating the high and sublime revelations 
reserved for Christianity. It was not the purpose of God then to reveal the 
doctrine of the future state, and to communicate those sublime truths which 
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now console us in our afflictions, and which, amidst the inequalities of the 
present state of trial, lead us to look forward to another world. Those truths 
were appropriately reserved for the brighter period in the history of the 
world, when the light of Christianity would arise. Truth has been com- 
municated to mankind gradually; and however easy it would have been for 
God to have communicated the truths which we now have in the earliest 
stages of society, aud however much suffering they might have alleviated, 
yet God chose to leave the subject of revelation as he did science, morality, 
the arts of life, and civil government, to gradual and slow development. 
Elementary truths were communicated at first, and by degrecs those truths 
were enlarged until the perfect light arose. 

In the conceptions of the nature of the Divine government, therefore, 
among the patriarchs, we are not to look for the clevated views which we 
have under the gospel, and we are not to expect to find the same hopes and 
promises to cheer them in ther afflictions which we enjoy. There was indeed 
enough truth revealed to preserve them from utter despondency, and to save 
the soul; but the system of Divine truth was not fully disclosed to them. 
Accordingly, in this discourse of the Almighty, we do not meet with the 
same truths which we are permitted to contemplate under the Christian reve- 
lation. We are not directed to the same views of the designs of affliction, 
nor the same topics of consolation. We are not told of the future state, nor 
of the benefits which flow from trial here, nor of the consolations of the Holy 
Spirit, nor of the blessmgs of redemption. One great thought is held up to 
view, that there ought to be submission to that God who had shown himself to 
be so great and wise. The appeal is made to his works; to the vastuess of 
his wisdom; to the evidence of his power; to the fact that there was so 
much in his doings that was above the comprehension of man; and hence 
there is inferred the impropriety of arraigning him in regard to his moral 
government, or of sitting in judgment on his dealings. Profound submission 
to such a God is demanded, and men should acquiesce in the belief that he is 
right, even though ¢he reasons of his doings are not disclosed. God is supreme, 
and should be adored; his wisdom is incomprehensible, and it is presumptuous 
to arraign it; his power is infinite, and man cannot resist it; and his provi- 
dential care is universal, and man should trust him. The single lesson, 
therefore, which seems to be designed to be taught is, THAT WE ARE TO 
SUBMIT TO THE WILL OF Gop. We are to do this, not because we sce the 
reasons of his doings, and not because we are to be rewarded for it, and not 
oceause there is nothing dark in his dispensations; but because he is God, and 
has a right to do his pleasure. 

Tn this chapter, the appeal is made to a great variety of subjects to show 
how great and incomprehensible he is. God does not vindicate his own 
dealings, but he requires Job, who had spoken so confidently and rashly, to 
attempt to give an explanation of some of the works of nature which are 
constantly presented to view. The argument is, that if he was unable to 
explain those things which are before the eyes, it was presumption of the 
highest kind to complain of the secret counsels and purposes of the Almighty. 
If his natural government could not be comprehended or explained in regard 
to the phenomena which are constantly occurring, how much less could man 
hope to understand the principles of his moral administration. In illustrating 
and enforcing this, God appeals to the following things :—To the creation of 
the earth, vers. 4—7 ; to the sea, and the wisdom evinced in fixing its bounds, 
vers. S—11; to the formation of light, and the manner in which it is distri- 
buted over the earth, vers. 12—15; to the supplies of water for the ocean, 
ver. 16; to the deep caverns of the region of death, ver. 17; to the extent of 
the earth, ver. 18; to the sources of light and of darkness, vers. 19—21; to 
the formation of snow and hail, vers. 22, 23; to the lightning, the storm, and 
the showers of rain, vers. 24—28; to the formation of ice, vers. 29, 30; to 
the rismg and setting of the stars, and their influence over the world, vers. 
31—35; to the wisdom which he has given to man, ver. 36; to the clouds, 
vers. 37, 38; to the instincts of animals, and the laws by which they are 
governed, vers. 39—41. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 2 Who ds this that darken 
(PHEN the Lorp answered Job | eth counsel by words ? without 
out of the whirlwind, and | knowledge? 
said, g ch. 34. 353 35. 16. 


Jehovak s first address to Job.—Ch. =xxviii., xxxix. 


1 THEN JEHOVAH answered Job out of the storm, and said: 
2 Who is this that darkeneth eounsel by words without knowledge? 


1. Then the Lord answered Job. This speech is addressed particularly 
to Job, not only because he is the principal personage referred to in the 
book, but particularly beeause he had indulged in language of mur- 
muring and complaint. God designed to bring him to a proper state 
of mind before he appeared openly for his vindication. It is the pur- 
pose of God, in his dealings with his people, to bring them to a proper 
state of mind before he appears as their vindicator and friend; and hence 
their trials are often prolonged, and when he appears, he seems at 
first to come only to rebuke them. Job had indulged in very improper 
feelings, and it was needful that those feelings should be subdued 
before God would manifest himself as his friend, and address him in 
words of consolation. T Out of the whirlwind. The tempest; the 
storm—probably that which Elihu had seen approaching, ch. xxxvii. 
21—24. God is often represented as speaking to men in this manner, 
He spake amidst lightnings and tempests on mount Sinai (Exod. xix. 
16—18), and he is frequently represented as appearing amidst the 
thunders and lightnings of a tempest, as a symbol of his majesty. 
Comp. Psa. xviii. 9—13; Hab, ii. 3—6. The word here rendered 
whirlwind means rather a storm, a tempest. The LXX. render this 
erse, “After Elihu had ceased speaking, the Lord spake to Job from 
a tempest and clouds.” 

2. Whois this, Referring doubtless to Job, for he is specified in the 
previous verse. Some have understood it of Elihu (see Schultens), 
but the connexion evidently demands that it should be understood as 
referring to Job. The object was, to reprove him for the presumptuous 
manner in whieh he had spoken of Ged and of his government. It 
was important, before God manifested his approval of Job, that he 
should declare his sense of what he had said, and show him how 
improper it was to indulge in language such as he had used. T That 
darkeneth counsel. That makes the subjeet darker. Instead of ex- 
plaming the reason of the Divine dealings, and vindicating God from 
the objeetions alleged against him and his government, the only ten- 
deney of what he had said had been to make his government appear 
dark, and severe, and unjust in the view of his friends. It might have 
been expected of Job, being a friend of God, that all that he said would 
have tended to inspire confidence in him, and to explain and yindieate 
the Divine dealings; but God had seen much that was the very reverse. 
Even the true friends of God, in the dark times of trial, may say much 
that will tend to make men donbt the wisdom and goodness of his 
government, and to prejudice the minds of the wieked against him, 
‘| By words without knowledge. Words that did not contain a true 
explanation of the difficulty. They conveyed no light about his 
dealings; they did not tend to satisfy the mind, or to make the subject 
more clear than it was before. ‘There is much of this kind of speaking 
in the world; much that is written, and much that falls from the lips 
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3 Gird up now thy loins like | laid the foundations of the earth? 
a man; for I will demand of | declare, if thou ? hast under- 
thee, and 'answer thou me. - | standing. 
4 Where ” wast thou when I 
1 make me known, PAPTOV sO. 227305 
3 Gird up now thy loins like a man; 
I will put questions to thee, and do thou inform me. 
4 Where wast thou when I founded the earth? 
Declare, if thou hast knowledge! 


2 knowest. 


in debate, in preaching, and in conversation, that explains nothing, 
and that even leaves the subject more perplexed than it was before. 
We see from this verse that God does not and cannot approve of such 
“‘words.’’ If his friends speak, they should vindicate his government ; 
they should at least express their conviction that he is right; they 
should aim to explain his doings, and to show to the world that they 
are reasonable. If they cannot do this, they should adore in silence. 
The Saviour never spoke of God in such a way as to leave any donbt 
that his ways could be vindicated, never so as to leave the impression 
that he was harsh or severe in his administration, or so as to lend the 
least countenance to a spirit of murmuring and complaining. 

3. Gird up now thy loins ikea man. To gird up the loins is a phrase 
which has allusion to the mode of dress in ancient times. ‘The loose 
flowing robe which was commonly worn, was fastened with a girdle 
when men ran, or laboured, or engaged in conflict. See notes on 
Matt. v. 38—41. The idea here is, ‘‘ Make thyself as strong and 
vigorous as possible; be prepared to put forth the highest effort.” 
God was about to put him to a task which would require all his ability 
—that of explaining the facts which were constantly occurring in the 
universe. The whole passage is ironical. Job had undertaken to tell 
what he knew of the Divine administration, and God now calls upon 
him to show his claims to the office of such an expositor. So wise a 
man as he was, who could pronounce on the hidden counsels of the 
Most High with so much confidence, could assuredly explain those 
things which pertained to the visible creation. The phrase “like a 
man,” means boldly, courageously. Comp. notes, 1 Cor. xvi. 18. 41 J 
will demand of thee, and answer thou me. Marg, as in Heb., make me 
known. ‘The meaning is, “ I will submit some questions or subjects of 
inquiry to you for solution. Since you have spoken with so much 
confidence of my government, I will propose some inquiries as a test 
of your knowledge.”’ 

4. Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? The 
first appeal is to the creation. ‘The question here, ‘‘ Where wast 
thou?’ implies that Job was not present. Ie had not then an exist- 
cuce, He could not, therefore, have aided God, or counselled him, or 
understood what he was doing. How presumptuous, therefore, it was 
in -one so short-lived to sit in judgment on the doings of Him who had 
formed the world! How little could he expect to be able to know of 
Him! The expression, ‘laid the foundations of the earth,” is taken 
from building an edifice. The foundations are first laid, and the 
superstructure is then reared. It is a poetic image, and is not designed 
to give any intimation about the actual process by which the earth 
was made, or the manner in which it is sustained. T If thou hast 
understanding. Marg. as in Heb., if thou knowest. That is, “Declare 
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5 Who hath laid the measures | tions thereof ?fastened? or who 
thereof, if thou knowest? or | laid the corner-stone thereof, 
who hath stretched the line 7 When the morning stars‘ 
upon it? 1 sockets. 2 made to sink. 

G Whereupon are the ' founda- s Rev. 2. 28. 


5 Who then fixed the measure of it? For thou knowest! 
Who stretched the line upon it? 

6 Upon what are its foundations settled ? 
Or who laid its corner-stone ? 

7 When the morning stars sang together, 


how it was done. Explain the manner in which the earth was formed 
and fixed in its place, and by which the beautiful world grew up under 
the hand of God.” If Job could not do this, what presumption was 
it to speak as he had done of the Divine administration ! 

5. Who hath laid the measures thereof. That is, as an architect 
applies his measures when he rears a house. 4 If thou knowest. Or 
rather, “for thou knowest.’’ The expression is wholly ironical, and 
is designed to rcbuke Job’s pretensions of being able to explain the 
Divine administration. T Or who hath stretched the line upon it? As 
a carpenter uses a line to mark out his work. Sce notes on Isa. xxviii. 
i7. ‘The earth is represented as a building, the plan of which was laid 
out beforehand, and which was then made according to the sketch of 
the architect. It is not, therefore, the work of chance or fate. It is 
laid out and constructed according to a wise plan, and in a method 
evincing infinite skill. 

6. Whereupon are the foundations, Marg., sockets. The Hebrew 
word (j28) means a basis, as of a column, or a pedestal; and then also 
the foundation of a building. The language here is evidently 
figurative, comparing the earth with an edifice. In building a house, 
the securing of a proper foundation is essential to its stability; and 
here God represents himself as rearing the earth on the most perma- 
nent and solid basis. ‘The word is not used in the sense of sockets, as 
it is in the margin. T Fastened. Marg., made to sink. The margin 
rather expresses the sense of the Hebrew word "259, It is rendered 
sink and sunk in Psa, Ixix. 2, 14; ix. 15; Lam, it. 9; Jer. xxxviii. 6, 
22; drowned in Exod, xv. 4; and were settled in Prov. viii. 25. The 
word does not elsewhere occur in the Scriptures; and the prevailing 
sense is that of sinking, or settling down, and hence to impress—as a 
seal settles down into wax. The reference here is to a foundation- 
stone that sinks or settles dewn into clay or mire until it becomes 
solid. T Or who laid the corner-stone thereof. Still an allusion to a 
building. The corner-stone sustains the principal weight of an 
edifice, as the weight of two walls is concentrated on it, and hence it 
is of such importance that it should be solid and firmly fixed. ‘The 
question proposed for the solution of Job is, On what the earth is 
founded? On this question a great variety of opinions was enter- 
tained by the ancients, and of course no correct solution could be 
given of the difficulty. It was not known that it was suspended and 
held in its place by the laws of gravitation. The meaning here is, 
that if Job could not solve this inquiry, he ought not to presume to 
sit in judgment on the government of God, and to suppose that he was 
qualified to judge of his secret counsels. 

7. When the morning stars, There can be little doubt that angelico 
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sang together, and all the sons | of God shouted for joy? 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


beings are intended here, though some have thought that the stars 
literally are referred to, and that they seemed to unite in a chorus of 
praise when another world was added to their number. The Vulgate 
renders it, astra matutina—morning stars; the LXX., “Ore éeyevndnaav 
iotpa—when the stars were made; the Chaldee, ‘the stars of the 
zephyr,” or morning —ES `. The comparison of a prince, a 
monarch, or an angel, with a star, is not uncommon. Comp. notes 
on Isa. xiv. 12. The expression “the morning stars”? is used on 
account of the beauty of the principal star which, at certain seasons 
of the year, leads on the morning. It is applied naturally to those 
angelic beings that are of distinguished glory and rank in heaven, 
That it refers to the angels, seems to be evident from the connexion ; 
and this interpretation is demanded in order to correspond with the 
phrase ‘‘sons of God” in the other member of the verse. {1 Sang 
together. United in a grand chorus or concert of praise. It was 
usual to celebrate the laying of a corner-stone, or the completion of 
an edifice, by rejoicing. See Zech. iv. 7; Ezra iii. 10. T And all the 
sons of God. Angels—called the sons of God from their resemblance 
to him, or their being created by him. T Shouwted for joy. ‘That is, 
they joined in praise for so glorious a work as the creation of a new 
world. They saw that it was an event which was fitted to honour 
God. It was a new manifestation of his goodness and power; it was 
an enlargement of his empire; it was an exhibition of benevolence 
that claimed their gratitude. ‘The expression in this verse is one of 
uncommon, perhaps of uncqualled beauty, The time referred to is 
at the close of the creation of the earth, for the whole account relates 
to the formation of this world, and not of the stars. At that period, 
it is clear that other worlds had been made, and that there were holy 
beings then in existence who were of such a rank as appropriately to 
be called ‘morning stars” and ‘sons of God.”’ It is a fair inference, 
therefore, that the whole of the universe was not made at once, and 
that the earth is one of the last of the worlds which have been called 
into being. No one can demonstrate that the work of creation may 
not now be going on in some remote part of the universe, nor that 
God may not yet form many more worlds to be the monuments of his 
wisdom and goodness, and to give occasion for augmented praise. 
Who can tell but that this process may be carried on for ever, and 
that new worlds and systems may continue to start into being, and 
there be continually new displays of the inexhaustible goodness and 
wisdom of the Creator? When this world was made, there was occa- 
sion for songs of praise among the angels. It was a beautiful world. 
All was pure, and lovely, and holy. Man was made like his God, 
and everything was full of love. Surveying the beautiful scene, as 
the world arose under the plastic hand of the Almighty—its hills, and 
vales, and trees, and flowers, and animals—there was occasion for 
songs and rejoicings in heaven. Could the angels have foreseen, as 
perhaps they did, what was to occur here, there was also occasion for 
songs of praise such as would exist in the creation of no other world. 
This was to be the world of redeeming love; this the world where 
the Son of God was to become incarnate and die for sinners; this 
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8 Or who shut up the sea 9 When I made the cloud 
with doors, when it brake forth | the garment thereof, and thick 
as if it had issued out of the | darkness a swaddling-band for 
womb? it, 


8 Who shut up the sea with doors, 
In its bursting forth as from the womb? 
9 When I made the eloud its garment, 
And swathed it in thick darkness? 


the world where an immense host was to be redeemed to praise 
God in a song unknown to the angels—the song of redemption, 
in the sweet notes which shall ascend from the lips of those who 
shall have been ransomed from death by the great work of the 
gtonement. 

8. Or who shut up the sea with doors. This refers also to the act of 
the creation, and to the fact that God fixed limits to the raging of the 
ocean. The word “doors” is used here rather to denote gates, such 
as are made to shut up water ina dam. The Hebrew word properly 
refers, in the dual form which is used here (ent), to double doors, or 
to folding doors, and is also applied to the gates of a city, Deut. iii. 
5; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; Isa. xlv. 1. The idea is, that the floods were 
bursting forth from the abyss or the centre of the earth, and were 
checked by placing gates or doors which restrained them. Whether 
this is designed to be a poetic or a real description of what took place 
at the creation, it is not easy to determine. Nothing forbids the idea 
that something like this may have oceurred when the waters in the 
earth were pouring forth tumultuously, and when they were restrained 
by obstructions placed there by the hand of God, as if he had made 
gates through which they could pass only when he should open them. 
This supposition also would accord well with the account of the flood 
in Gen. vii, 11, where it is said that “the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up,” as if those flood-gates had been opened, or the ob- 
structions which God had placed there had been suffered to be broken 
through, and the waters of their own accord flowed over the world. 
We know as yet too little of the interior of the earth, to ascertain 
whether this is to be understood as a literal deseription of what 
actually occurred. T When it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the 
womb. All the images here are taken from child-birth. The ocean is 
represented as being born, and then as invested with clouds and dark- 
ness as its covering and its swaddling-bands. The image is a bold 
one, and I do not know that it is anywhere else applied to the forma- 
tion of the ocean. i 

9. When I made the cloud the garment thereof. Referring to the 
garment in which the new-born infant is wrapped up. This image 
is one of great beauty. Itis that of the vast ocean just coming into 
being, with a cloud resting upon it and covering it. Thick darkness 
envelopes it, and it is swathed in mists. Comp. Gen. i. 2, “ And 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” The time here referred to is 
that before tbe light of the snn arose upon the earth, before the dry 
land appeared, and before animals and men had been formed. Then 
the new-born ocean lay carefully enveloped in clouds and darkness 
under the guardian care of God. The dark night rested upon it, and 
the mist hovered over it. 
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10 And 'brake up for it my | thou come, but no further; and 
decreed place, and set bars and | here shall *thy proud waves be 
doors, stayed ? ¢ 

11 And said, Hitherto shalt 

1 established my decree upon st. 
10 I measured out for it my limits, 
And fixed its bars and doors; 
11 And said, Thus far shalt thou come, but no further, 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed! 


2 the pride of thy waves. t Psa, 89.9. 


10. And brake up for it my decreed place. Marg., established my 
decree upon it. So Herder, “I fixed my decrees upon‘it.”’ Luther 
renders it, “Da ich ihm den Lauf brach mit meinem Damm’’— 
‘then I broke its course with my barrier.” Umbrcit renders it, ‘ 
measured out to it my limits;’’ that is, the limits or bounds which ` 
judged to be proper. So the Vulgate, Circumdedi illud terminis mets 
—‘ I surrounded it with my limits,” or with such limits as I chose 
to affix. The LXX., render it, “I placed boundaries to it.” Cover- 
dale, “ I gave it my commandment.” ‘This is undoubtedly the sense 
which the connexion demands; and the idea in the common version, 
that God had broken up his fixed plans in order to accommodate the 
new-born ocean, is not in accordance with the parallelism. The 
Hebrew word (ag) indeed commonly means to break, to break in 
pieces. But, according to Gesenius, and as the place here demands, 
it may have the sense of measuring off, defining, appointing, ‘‘from 
the idea of breaking into portions ;’’ and then the sense will be, “I 
measured for it [the sea] my appointed bound.’ This meaning of 
the word is, however, more probably derived from the Arabic, 


where the word à shabar means, to measure with the span 
yh ’ i} 


(Castel); and hence the idea here of measuring out the limits of 
the ocean. The sense is, that God measured out or determined the 
limits of the sea. The idea of breaking up a limit or boundary 
which had been before fixed, it is believed, is not in the text. 
The word rendered “my decreed place” CRT) refers commonly to a 
law, statute, or ordinance—meaning originally anything that was 
engraved (Fi); and then, because laws were engraved on tablets of 
brass or stone, any statute or decree. Hence it means anything pre- 
scribed or appointed, and hence a bound, or limit. See notes on ch. 
xxvi, 10. Comp. Prov. viii. 29, “ When he gave to the sea his decree 
(ip) that the waters should not pass his commandment.” ‘The idea 
in the passage before us is, that God fixed the limits of the ocean by 
his own purpose or pleasure. Ẹ And set bars. Doors were formerly 
fastened, as they are often now, by cross-bars; and the idea here is, 
that God had enclosed the ocean, and so fastened the doors whence it 
would issue out, that it could not pass. 

11. And said, Hitherto shalt thou come. This is a most sublime ex- 
pression, and its full foree can be felt only by one who has stood on 
the shores of the ocean, and seen its mighty waves roll towards the 
beach as if in their pride they would sweep everything away, and 
how they are checked by the barrier which God has made. <A voice 
seems to say to them, that they may roll in their pride and gran- 
deur so far, but no farther. No increase of their force or numbers 
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12 Hast thou commanded the 13 That it might take hold 
morning since thy days; and | of the ‘ends of the carth, that 
caused the day-spring ‘to ‘know | the wicked might be shaken 
his place ; out of it? 

1 wings. 
12 Hast thou, in thy life, given commandment to the morning, 
Or caused the dawn to know its place, 


18 That it may seize on the far corners of the earth, 
And scatter the robbers before it? 


ean sweep the barricr away, or make any impression on the limits 
which God has fixed. ( And here shall thy proud waves be stayed, 
Marg, as in Heb., the pride of thy waves. A beautiful image. ‘The 
waves scem to advance in pride and self-confidence, as if nothing 
could stay them. They come as if exulting in the assurance that 
they will sweep everything away. In a moment they are arrested 
and broken, and they spread out humbly and harmlessly on the beach, 
God fixes the limit which they are not to pass, and they lie prostrate 
at his feet. 

12. Hast thou commanded the morning sinee thy days. That is, in 
thy lifetime hast thou ordered the light of the morning to shine, and 
directed its beams over the world? God appeals to this as one of the 
proofs of his majesty and power—and who can look upon the spread- 
ing light of the morning, and be insensible to the force and beauty of 
the appeal? ‘The transition from the ocean to the morning may have 
been partly because the light of the morning is one of the orale 
exhibitions of the power of God, and partly because in the creation 
of the world the light of the sun was made to dawn soon after the 
gathering together of the waters into seas. See Gen. i. 10, 14. The 
phrase ‘‘since thy days” implies that the laws determining the rising 
of the sun were fixed long before the time of Job. It is asked 
whether this had been done» since he had an existence, and whether 
he had an agency in effecting it—implying that it was an ancient and, 
established ordinance long before he was born, T Caused the day- 
spring to know his place. ‘The “ day-spring’’ (amọ) means the aurora, 
the dawn, the morning. The mention of its “place” here seems to 
be an allusion to the fact that it does not always oceupy the same 
position, At one season of the year it appears on the equator, at 
another north, and at another south of it, and is constantly varying 
its position. Yet it alw ays knows its place. It never fails to appear 
where by the long-observed laws it ought to appear. It is regular in 
its motions, and is evidently under the control of an intelligent Being, 
who has fixed the laws of its appearing. 

13. That it might take hold of the ends of the earth. Marg. as in 
Heb., wings. Wings are, in the Scriptures, frequently given to the 
earth, because it seems to be spread out; and the expression refers to 
its extremities. The language is derived from the supposition that 
the earth was a plain, and had limits or bounds. The idea here is, 
that God causes the light of the morning suddenly to spread to the 
remotest parts of the world, and to reveal everything which was 
there. 1 That the wieked might be shaken out of it. Out of the earth; 
that is, by the light which suddenly shines upon them. The sense 
is, that the wicked perforin their deeds in the darkness of the night, 
and that in the morning light they flee away. The effect of the light 
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14 It is turned as clay ¢o the | seal; and they stand as a gar- 
ment. 


14 It turns itself along like clay under a seal, 
And all things stand forth as if in gorgeous apparel. 


coming upon them is to disturb their plans, to fill them with alarm, 
and to cause them to flee. The idea is highly poetic. The wicked 
are engaged in various acts of iniquity under cover of the night. 
Robbers, thieves, and adulterers, go forth to their deeds of darkness 
as though no one saw them. The light of the morning steals sud- 
denly upon them, and they flee before it under the apprehension of 
being detected. ‘‘The dawn,” says Herder, ‘‘is represented as a 
watchman, a messenger of the Prince of heaven, sent to chase away 
the bands of robbers.” It may illustrate this to observe that it is still 
the custom of the Arabs to go on plundering excursions before the 
dawn. When on their way, this faithful watchman, the aurora, goci 
out to spread light about them, to intimidate them, and to disperse 
them. Comp. notes on ch. xxiv. 13—17. 

14. It is turned as clay to the seal. A great variety of interpreta- 
tions has been given to this passage. Schultens enumerates no less 
than twenty, and of course it is not easy to determine the meaning. 
The LXX. render it, ‘‘ Didst thou take clay of the earth, and form an 
animal, and place on the earth a creature endowed with speech?” 
Though this would agree well with the connexion, yet it is a wide 
departure from the Hebrew. The reference is, undoubtedly, to some 
effect or impression produced upon the earth by the light of the 
morning, which bears a resemblance, in some respects, to the impres- 
sion produced on clay by a seal. Probably the idea is, that the 
apreading light serves to render visible and prominent the forms of 
things, as the seal when impressed on clay produces certain figures, 
‘The following engraving, representing ancient seals, may enable us the 
better to understand the passage :— 


ANCIENT SEALS. 


In this engraving it will be seen that one form of the seal (the Baby- 
lonian) was an engraved cylinder, fixed on an axle with a handle in 
the manner of a garden roller, which produced the impression by being 
rolled on the softened wax. Mr. Rich (Second Memoir on the Ruins 
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of Babylon, p. 59) remarks, “The Babylonian cylinders are among 
the most interesting and remarkable of the antiques. They are from 
one to three inehes in length; some are of stone, and others appa- 
rently of paste or eomposition of various kinds. Seulptures from 
several of these cylinders have been published in different works. 
Some of them have cuneiform writing” (or the ‘“arrow-headed’’ 
character, p. 48), “but it has the remarkable peculiarity that it is re- 
versed, or written from right to left, every other kind of euneiform 
writing being inecontestably to be read from left to right. This ean 
only be accounted for by supposing that they were intended ¢o roll off 
impressions, The eylinders are said to be ehiefly found in the ruins 
of Jabouiga. The people of this country are fond of using them as 
amulets, and the Persian pilgrims who come to the shrines of Ali and 
Hossein frequently carry baek with them some of these euriosities.’’ 
The following engraving will furnish an idea of the impression pro- 
duced by one of the eylinder-seals in the possession of Mr. Rieh:— 


aaa 


It may be observed, also, in the explanation of the passage, that clay 
was often used for the purpose of a seal in Oriental countries. ‘The 
manner in which it was used was to daub a mass of it over the door 
or lock of a house, a caravansera, a room, or any place where any- 
thing valuable was deposited, and to impress upon it a rude seal, 
This indeed would not make the goods safe from a robber, but it 
would be an indieation that the place is not to be entered, and show 
that if it had been entered it was by violence. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 66. 
This impression on elay would be produced by the “ revolving” or 
Babylonian seal, by turning it about, or rolling it on elay, and thus 
bringing the figures out prominently, and this will explain the 
passage here, ‘The passing of the light over the earth in the morning, 
seems to be like rolling a cylinder-seal on soft elay. It leaves distinet 
impressions ; raises up prominent figures; gives form and beauty to 
what seemed before a dark, undistinguished mass. The word rendered 
“it is turned” (I), means properly “it turns itself’’—and the 
idea is, that, like the revolving seal, it seems to roll over the face of the 
earth, and to leave a distinct and beautiful impression. Before, the 
face of the earth was obseure. Nothing, in the darkness of the night, 
eould be distinguished. Now, when the dawn arises and the light 
spreads abroad, the figures of hills, and trees, and tents, and cities, 
rise before it as if a seal had been rolled on yielding clay. The image 
is one, therefore, of high poetic charaeter, and of great beauty. If 
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15 And from the wicked their | arm " shall be broken. 
light is withholden, and the high u Psa. 10, 15. 


15 But from the wicked their light is withheld, 
And the high arm is broken. 


this be the correct interpretation, the passage does not refer to the 
revolution of the earth on its axis, or to any change in appearance or 
form which it assumes when the wicked are shaken out of it, as 
Schultens supposes, but to the beautiful change in appearance which 
the face of the carth seems to undergo when the aurora passes over 
it. T And they stand as a garment. ‘This passage is perhaps even 
more dificult than the former part of the verse. Prof, Lee renders 
it, “And that men be set up as if accoutred for battle ;’’ and according 
to him the idea is, that men, when the light shines, set themselves 
up for the prosecution of their designs. Coverdale renders it, ‘* Their 
tokens and weapons hast thou turned like clay, and set them up again 
as the changing of a garment,” Grotius supposes it means that 
things by the aurora change their appearance and colour like a 
variegated garment. The true idea of the passage is probably that 
adopted by Schultens, Herder, Umbreit, Rosenmuiller, and Noyes, 
that it refers to the beautiful appearance which the face of nature 
seems to put on when the morning light shines upon the world. 
Before, all was dark and undistinguished. Nature seemed to be one 
vast blank, with no prominent objects, and with no variety of colour. 
When the light dawns on the earth, the various objects—the hills, 
trees, houses, fields, flowers —seem to stand forth, or to raise themselves 
up £N), and to put on the appearance of gorgeous and variegated 
vestments. It is as if the earth were clothed with beauty, and what 
was before a vast blank were now arrayed in splendid vestments, 
Thus understood, there is no need of supposing that garments were 
ever made, as has been sometimes supposed, with so much inwrought 
silver and gold that they would stand upright themselves. It is a 
beautiful conception of poetry—that the spreading light seems to 
clothe the dark world with a gorgeous robe, by calling forth the objects 
of creation from the dull and dark uniformity of night to the distinct- 
ness of day. 

15. And from the wicked their light is withholden. While the light 
thus spreads over the earth, rendering every object beautiful and 
blessing the righteous, ight and prosperity are withheld from the 
wicked. See notes on ch. xxiv.17. Or the meaning may be, that 
when the light shines upon the world, the wicked, accustomed te 
perform their deeds in the night, flee from it, and retreat to their dark 
hiding-places. T And the high arm. Of the wicked. The arm is a 
symbol of strength. It is that by which we accomplish our purposes ; 
and the idea here is, that the haughty power of the oppressor shall be 
crushed. The connexion here seems to be this: In vers. 12—14, 
there is a beautiful description of the Wight, and of its effects upon the 
appearance of natural objects. It was such as to clothe the world 
with beauty, and to fill the heart of the pious with gladness. In 
order now to show the greatness of the punishment of the wicked, it 
is added that all this beauty will be hidden from them. ‘They will be 
driven away by the light into their dark hiding-places, and will be 
met there with the withdrawal of all the tokens of prosperity, and 
their power will be crushed. 
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16 Hast thou entered into the 17 Have tho gates * of death 
springs of the sea? or hast thou | been opened unto thee? or hast 
walked in the search of the | thou scen the doors of the 
depth ? shadow of death? 

z Psa. 9. 13. 
16 Hast thou penctrated to the springs of the sea, 
And hast thou walked about in the recesses of the deep > 
17 Have the gates of death been opened to thce, 
Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of death? 


16. Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? The word here 
rendered springs CRI), occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. It is 
rendered by the Vulgate profunda, the deep parts; and by the LXX. 
myyhv—fountains. The reference seems to be to the deep fountains 
at the bottom of the sea, which were supposed to supply it with 
water, A large portion of the water of the ocean is indeed conveyed 
to it by rivers and streams that run on the surface of the earth. But 
it is known, also, that there are fountains at the bottom of the ocean; 
and in some places the amount of water that flows from them is so 
great, that its action is perceptible at the surface. One such fountain 
exists in the Atlantic Ocean near the coast of Florida. T Or hast thou 
walked in the scarch of the depth? Or, rather, in the deep places or 
caverns of the ocean. The word rendered “search” here (W71), means 
searching, investigation, and then an object that is to be searched out; 
and hence that which is obscure, remote, hidden. Then it may be 
applied to the deep caverns of the ocean, or the bottom of the sea, 
This is to man unsearchable. No line has been found long enough 
to fathom the ocean, and of course what is there is unknown. It is 
adduced, therefore, with great propriety as a proof of the wisdom of 
God, that he could look on the deep caverns of the ocean, and was 
able to search out all that was there. A sentiment similar to this 
occurs in Homer, when speaking of Atlas: 


“Oore Oaddoons 
Means BévOea older. Odys. i. 5. 


“Who knows the depths of every sea.” 


17. Have the gates of death been opencd unto thee? Thatis, the gates 
of the world where death reigns; or the gates that lead to the abodes 
of the dead. The allusion here is to Sheol, or Hades, the dark abodes 
of the dead. This was supposed to be beneath the ground, and was 
entered by the grave, and was enclosed by gates and bars. See notes 
on ch, x, 21, 22, The transition from the reference to the bottom of 
the sea to the regions of the dead was natural, and the mind is carricd 
forward to a subject farther beyond the ken of mortals than even the 
unfathomable depths of the ocean. The idea is, that God saw all that 
occurred in that dark world beneath us, where the dead were congre- 
gated, and that his vast superiority to man was evinced by his being 
able thus to penetrate into, and survey those hidden regions. It is 
common in the classic writers to represent those regions as entered by 
gates. Thus Lucretius, i. 1105: 


——Haee rebus erit pars janua leti, 
Hac se turba foras dabit omnis materai, 


—“ The doors of death are ope, 
And the vast whole unbounded ruin wheims.”’—Good. 
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18 Hast thou perceived the 19 Where is the way where 
breadth of the earth? declare, | light dwelleth? and as for dark- 
if thou knowest it all. ness, where zs the place thereof, 


18 Hast thou observed the breadths of the earth? 
Declare, if thou knowest it all. 

19 Where is the way to the dwelling-place of light? 
And the darkness—wherc is its place— 


So Virgil, Æn. ii, 661: 
——Patet isti janua leto, 
“The door of death stands open.” 


T Or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? The doors 
which lead down to the gloomy realms where death spreads its dismal 
shades, This expression is more emphatic than the former, for the 
word nyo tzalmaveth, ‘*shadow of death,’’ is more intensive in its 
meaning than the word MY) maveth, “death.” There is the super- 
added idea of a deep and dismal shadow; of profound and gloomy 
darkness. See the word explained in the notes on ch. iii, 5. Comp. 
ch, x. 21, 22, Man was unable to penetrate those gloomy abodes 
and to reveal what was there; but God saw all with the clearness of 
noonday. 

18. Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? How far the earth 
extends. To see the force of this, we must remember that the early 
conception of the earth was that it was a vast plain, and that in the 
time of Job its limits were unknown. One of the earliest and most 
obvious inquiries would naturally be, What was the extent ofthe 
earth? By what was it bounded? And what was the character of 
the regions beyond those which were then known? All this was 
hidden from man at that time; and God, therefore, asks with emphasis, 
whether Job had been able to determine this great inquiry. The 
knowledge of this is put on the same foundation as that of the depths 
of the sea, and of the dark regions of the dead; and, in the time of Job, 
the one was as much unknown as the other. God, who knew all this, 
must, therefore, be infinitely exalted above man, 

19. Where is the way where light dwelleth? Or, rather, where is the 
way or path ¢o the place where light dwells, Light is conceived of as 
coming from a great distance, and as having a place which might be 
regarded as its home. It comes in the morning, and is withdrawn at 
evening; and it seems as if it came from some far-distant dwelling- 
place in the morning to illuminate the world, and then retired to its 
home in the evening, and thus gave place for darkness to visit the 
earth. The idea is this: ‘‘ Dost thou know, when the light withdraws 
from the world, to what place it betakes itself as its home? Canst 
thou follow it to its distant abodes, and tell where they are? And 
when the shadows of night come forth and take its place, canst thou 
tell whence they come; and when they withdraw again in the morn- 
ing, canst thou follow them, and tell where they are congregated 
together to abide? The thought is highly poetic, and is not to be 
taken literally. The meaning is, that God only could know what 
was the great fountain of light, and where that was; and the ques- 
tion substantially may be asked of man with as much force and pro- 
priety now as in the time of Job— Who knows whatis the great fountain 
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20 That thou shouldest take | thou wast then born? or because 
it ‘to the bound thereof, and | the number of thy days ts great? 
that thou shouldest know the 22 Hast thou entered into the 


paths ¢o the house thereof? treasures of the snow? or hast 
21 Knowest thou zt, because | thou seen the treasures of the 
Lor, at. hail, . 


20 That thou couldst conduct it to its limits, 

And that thou shouldst know the path to its dwelling? 
21 Didst thou know this because thou wast then born, 

Or because the number of thy days is great? 
22 Hast thou been into the storehouses of snow, 

Or seen the storehouses of hail, 


of light to the universe? Who knows what light is? Who can ex- 
plain the causes of its rapid flight from world to world? Who can 
tell what supplies it, and prevents it from being exhausted? Who 
but God, after all the discoveries of science, can fully understand 
this? T And as for darkness, where is the place thereof? Darkness 
here is personified. It is represented as having a place of abode; as 
coming forth to take the place of light when that is withdrawn, and 
again as retiring to its dwelling when the light reappears, 

20. That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof. Marg., ‘or, at.” 
The scnse seems to be this: God asks Job whether he was so well 
acquainted with the sources of light, and the place where it dwelt, 
that he could take it under his guidance and receonduct it to its place of 
abode. T And that thou shouldest know the paths to the house thereof? 
The same idea is repeated here. Light has a home—a place of abode, 
It was far distant—in some region unknown to man. Did Job know 
the way in which it came, and the place where it dwelt so well, that 
he could conduct it back again to its own dwelling? Umbreit, Noyes, 
and Herder suppose that this is to be understood ironically : 


“ For thou hast reached its boundaries! 
For thou knowest the path to its dwelling!” 


But it has been commonly regarded as a question, and thus under- 
stood it accords better with the connexion. 

21. Knowest thou it, because thou wast then born? This may cither 
be a question, or it may be spoken ironically. According to the former 
mode of rendering it, it is the same as asking Job whether he had 
lived long enough to understand where the abode of light was, or 
whether he had an existence when it was created, and knew where 
its home was appointed. According to the latter mode,.it is keen 
sarcasm, “Thou must know all this, for thou art so old. Thou hast 
had an opportunity of observing all this, for thon hast lived through 
all these changes, and observed all the works of God.” This latter 
method of interpreting it is adopted by Umbreit, Herder, Noyes, 
Rosenmiller, and Wemyss. The former, however, seems much better 
to accord with the connexion, and with the dignity and character of 
the speaker. It is not desirable to represent God as speaking in the 
language of irony and sarcasm, unless the rules of interpretation 
imperatively demand it. 

22. Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? Snow is here 
represented as something which is laid up like treasure, and kept in 
reserve for use when God shall require it. Silver and gold were thus 
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laid up for occasions when they would be wanted; and the figurative 
sentiment here is, that snow and hail were thus preserved for the 
use to which the Almighty might devote them, or for those great 
occasions when it would be proper to bring them forth to execute his 
purposes. Of course, it was to be expected that God would speak in 
the language which men commonly used when speaking of his works, 
and would not go into a philosophical or scientific explanation of the 
phenomena of nature. His object was not to teach science, but to 
produce a solemn impression of his greatness, and that is secured by 
such an appeal whether the laws of nature are understood or not. 


isha 
iS 


The simple appeal to Job here is, whether he could explain the pheno- 


mena of snow and hail? Could he tell how they were formed? 
Whence they came? Where they were preserved, and how they 
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were sent forth to exccute the purposes of God? The idea is, that 
all that pertained to the snow was distinctly understood by God, and 
that these were facts which Job did not know of, and which he could 
not explain. The effect of time, and of scientific investigation, in 
this as in other cases to which reference is made in this book, has 
been only to increase the force of this question. The effect of the 
discoveries which are made in the works of God is not to diminish 
our sense of his wisdom and majesty, but to change mere wonder to 
praise; to transform blind amazement to intelligent adoration. Every 
new discovery of a law of nature is fitted more to impress the mind 
with awe, and at the same time it becomes the basis of a new act of 
intelligent confidence in God. This is true of snow as of other things. 
In the time and country of Job it came doubtless from the north. 
Vast quantities seemed to be poured forth from those regions at certain 
seasons of the year, as if it were reserved there in vast storchouses, 
or treasuries. Science has, however, told us that it is congealed vapour, 
formed in the air by the vapour being frozen there before it is col- 
lected into drops large enough to form hail. In the descent of the 
vapour to the earth it is frozen, and descends in the numerous variety 
of crystallized forms in which the flakes appear. Perhaps there is 
nothing more fitted to excite pleasing conceptions of the wisdom of 
God—not even the variety of beauty in flowers—than the various 
forms of crystals in which snow appears. Those crystals present an 
almost endless variety of forms. Descartes and Dr. look were among 
the first whose minds seem to have been drawn to the figures of the 
crystals in snow, and since their investigations the subject has ex- 
cited great interest in others. Captain Scoresby, who gave much 
attention to this subject and to other arctic phenomena, has given 
a delineation of ninety-six of these crystals, a portion of which will 
be found in the engraving on the opposite page. He adds, ‘The 
extreme beauty and the endless variety of the microscopic objects 
perceived in the animal and vegetable kingdoms are perhaps tully 
equalled, if not surpassed, in both particulars of beauty and variety, 
by the crystals of snow. The principal configurations are the 
stelliform and the hexagonal; though almost every variety of shape 
of which the generating angles of 60° and 120° are susceptible, 
may, in the course of a few years’ observation, be discovered. Some 
of the general varieties in the figures of the crystals may be referred 
to the temperature of the air; but the particular and endless modifi- 
cations of the same classes of crystals can only be referred to the will 
and pleasure of the First Great Cause, whose works, even the most 
minute and evanescent, and in regions the most remote from human 
observation, are altogether admirable.” See the Edinburgh Encyelo., 
Art. Snow. T Or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail. As if the 
hail were reserved in storehouses, like the weapons of war, to be 
called forth when God should please, i3 order to execute his pur- 
poses. Hail—so well known in its nature and form—consists of 
masses of ice or frozen vapour, falling from the clouds in showers or 
storms. These masses consist of little spherules, united, but not all 
of the same consistence; some being as hard and solid as perfect ice, 
others soft, like frozen snow. Hailstones assume various figures ; 
some are round, others angular, others pyramidal, others flat, and 
sometimes they are stellated, with six radii, like crystals of snow.— 
Encyclo., as quoted in Westers Dic. Snow and hail are formed in 
the clouds when they are at an elevation where the temperature is 
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23 Which 7 I have reserved | 24 By what way is the light 
against the time of trouble, | parted, zich scattereth the east 
against the day of battle and | wind upon the earth? 
war? y Exod. 9. 18, 24; Josh. 10. 115 Isa, 30.305 

v. 16.20. 


23 Which I have reserved until the time of trouble, 
To the day of battle and war? 
24 By what way is the light distributed, 
And how is the east wind spread abroad upon the earth? 


below 82°, The partieles of moisture become congealed and tall to the 
earth. When the temperature below the clouds is more than 32°, 
the flakes of snow often melt, and descend in the form of rain. But 
hailstones, from their greater solidity and more rapid descent, often 
reach the earth even when the temperature is much higher; and 
hence we have storms of hail in the summer. The difference in 
the formation of snow and hail is, that in the former case the vapour 
in the clouds is congealed before it is collected into drops; in the case 
of hail, the vapour is collected into drops or masses, and then frozen. 
‘Tf we examine,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ the structure of a hailstone, we 
shall perceive a snowy kernel encased by a harder crust. It has very 
nearly the appearance of a drop of water suddenly frozen, the par- 
ticles of air being driven from the surfaee towards the centre, where 
they form a spongy texture. This circumstance suggests the probable 
origin of hail, which is, perhaps, occasioned by rain falling through a 
dry and very cold stratum of air.” —Edin. Encyclo., art. Meteorology, 
All the faets about the formation of hail were unknown in the time 
of Job; and hence God appeals to them as evidence of his superior 
wisdom and greatness, and in proof of the duty of man to submit to 
him, ‘These phenomena, which were constantly occurring, man could 
not explain; and how much less qualified, therefore, was he to sit in 
judgment on the seeret counsels of the Almighty! The same ob- 
servation may be made now, for though science has done something to 
explain the laws by which snow and hail are formed, yet those dis- 
coveries have tended to enlarge our conceptions of the wisdom of 
God, and have shown us, to an extent which was not then suspected, 
how much is still unknown. We see a few of the laws by which God 
does these things, but who is prepared to explain these laws themselves, 
or to tell why and how the particles of vapour arrange themselves into 
such beautiful crystallized forms? 

23. Which I have reserved. As if they were carefully treasured up, 
to be brought forth as they shall be needed, ‘The idea is, that they 
were entirely under the direction of God. | The time of trouble. 
Herder, “the time of need.” The meaning probably is, that he had 
kept them in reserve for the time when he wished to bring calamity 
on his enemies, or that he made use of them to punish his foes. 
Comp. notes on ch. xxxvi. 31—383. T Against the day of battle and 
war, Hailstones were employed by God sometimes to overwhelm his 
foes, and were sent against them in time of battle. See Josh. x. 11; 
Exod. ix. 22—26 ; Psa. xviii. 18, 14. Comp. notes on Isa. xxix. 6. 

24, By what way is the light parted? The reference here is to the 
light of the morning, that seems to come from one point, and to spread 
itself at once over the whole earth. It seems to be colleeted in the 
east, or, as it were, condensed or concentrated there, and then to divide 
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25 Who hath divided a water- | waters; or a way for the light- 
course for the overtlowing of | ning of thunder ; 


25 Who hath divided for the shower a channel, 
And who hath made a path for the thunder-flash, 


itself, and to expand over the face of the world. God here asks Job 
whether he could explain this, or show in what manner it was done. 
This was one of the subjects which might be supposed early to excite 
inquiry, and is one which can be as little explained now as then. 
The causes of the propagation of light, which seems to proceed from 
a centre and to spread rapidly in every direction, are perhaps as little 
known now as they were in the time of Job. Philosophy has done 
little to explain this, and the mode in which light is made to travel in 
cight minutes from the sun to the earth—a distance of ninety millions 
of miles—and the manner in which it is “divided” or “parted” froin 
that great centre, and spread over the solar system, is as much of a 
real mystery as it was in the days of Job, and the question proposed 
here may be asked now with as much emphasis as it was then, 
$i Which seattereth the east wind upon the earth. According to this 
translation the idea would be, that somehow light is the cause of the 
cast wind. But it may be doubted whether this is the true inter- 
pretation, and whether it is meant to be affirmed that light has any 
agency in causing the wind to blow. Herder renders it— 


“ When doth the light divide itself, 
When the east wind streweth it upon the earth?” 


According to this the idea would be, that the light of the morning 
seemed to be borne along by the wind, Umbreit renders it, ‘Where 
is the way upon which the east wind flows forth upon the earth?” 
That is, the east wind, like the light, comes from a certain point, and 
scems to spread abroad over the world; and the question is, whether 
Job could explain this? This interpretation is adopted by Rosen- 
miiller and Noyes, and seems to be demanded by the parallelism, and 
by the nature of the case. The cause of the rapid spreading of the 
wind from a certain point of the compass was involved in as much 
obscurity as the propagation of the light, nor is that cause much 
better understood now. There is no reason to suppose that the spread 
of the light has any particular agency in causing the east wind, as 
our common version seems to suppose, nor is that idea necessarily in 
the Hebrew text. The east wind is mentioned here either because 
the light comes from the east, and the wind from that quarter was 
more naturally suggested than any other, or because the east wind 
was remarkable for its violence. The idea that a strong east wind 
was somehow connected with the dawn of day or the rising of the 
sun, was one that prevailed at least to some extent among the ancients. 
Thus Catullus (lxiv. 270, seq.) says— 


Hie qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 
Horrifieans zephyrus proelivas incitat undas 
Aurora exoriente, vagi sub lumina solis. 


25. Who hath divided a water-course for the overflowing of waters. 
That is, for the waters that flow down from the clouds. The idea 
secms to be tnis, that the waters of heaven, instead of pouring down 
in floods, or au coming down together, seemed to flow in certain 
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26 To cause it to rain 7 on 27 To satisfy * the desolate 
the carth, where no man is; on | and waste ground ; and to cause 
the wilderness, whercin there is | the bud of the tender herb to 
no man; spring forth? 

z Psa. 147. 8; Jer. 14. 22. a Psa, 107. 35, 


26 To give rain to a land where there is no man, 
Upon the desert where no one dwells; 
27 To saturate the desert and the barren place, 
And to eause the bud of the tender herb to germinate ? 


canals formed for them; as if they had been cut out through the 
clouds for that purpose. The causes of rain, the manner in which 
water is suspended in the clouds, and the reasons why the rain did 
not come down altogether in floods, early attracted attention, and 
gave occasion to investigation. The subject is more than once referred 
to in this book. See notes on ch. xxvi. 8. T Ora way for the light- 
ning of thunder. For the thunder-flash, The idea is this: a path 
scems to be opened in the dark cloud for the passage of the flash of 
lightning. How such a path was made, by what agency or by what 
laws, was the question proposed for inquiry. The lightning seemed 
at once to burst through the dark cloud where there was no opening 
and no sign of a path before, and pursue its zig-zag journey as if all 
obstructions were removed, and it passed over a beaten path. The 
question is, Who could have traced out this path for the thunder- 
flash to goin? Who could do it but the Almighty? And still, with 
all the light that science has cast on the subject, we may repeat the 
question. ` . 

96. To cause it to rain on the earth, where no man is. This is de- 
signed to heighten the conception of the power of God. It could not 
be pretended that this was done by man, for the rain was caused to 
fall in the desolate regions where no one dwelt. In the lonely desert, 
in the wastes remote from the dwellings of men, the rain is sent down 
evidently by the providential care of God, and far beyond the reach 
of the agency of man. ‘There is very great beauty in this whole de- 
scription of God as superintending the falling rain far away from the 
abodes of men, and in those lonely wastes pouring down the waters, 
that the tender herb may spring up, and the flowers bloom under his 
hand, AN this may seem to be wasted, but it is not so in the eye of 
God. Nota drop of rain falls in the sandy desert or on the barren 
rock, however useless it may seem to be, that is not seen to be of 
value by God, and that is not designed to accomplish some important 
purpose there. 

27. To satisfy the desolate and waste ground. As if it lifted an im- 
ploring voice to God, and he sent down the rain to satisfy it. ‘The 
desert is thus like a thirsty pilgrim. It is parched, and thirsty, and 
sad, and it appeals to God, and he meets its wants, and satisfies it. 
{| And to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth. In the desert. 
‘There God works alone. No man is there to cultivate the extended 
wilds, and yet an unseen agency is going forward. The grass springs 
up; the bud opens; the leaf expands; the flowers breathe forth their 
fragrance as if they were under the most careful cultivation. All this 
must be the work of God, since it cannot even be pretended that man 
is there to produce these effects. Perhaps one would be more deeply 
impressed with a sense of the presence of God in the pathless desert, 
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28 Hath tho rain a father? or | who hath begotten the drops of 
dew? 


28 Ifath the rain a father? 
And who hath begotten the drops of the dew? 


or on the boundless prairie, where no man is, than in the most splendid 
park, or the most tastefully cultivated garden which man could make. 
In the one case, the hand of God alone is seen; in the other, we are 
constantly admiring the skill of man. 

28. Hath the rain a father? ‘That is, it is produced by God and not 
by man. No one among men can claim that he causes it, or can 
regard it as his offspring. The idea is, that the production of rain is 
among the proofs of the wisdom and agency of God, and that it is 
caused in a way that demonstrates his own agency. It is not by any 
power of man; and it is not in such a way as to constitute a relation 
like that between a father and a son. The rain is often appealed to 
in this book as something whose cause man could not explain, and as 
demonstrating the wisdom and supremacy of God. Among philoso- 
phic and contemplative minds it would early excite inquiry, and give 
occasion for wonder. What caused it? Whence came the water which 
fell? Ilow was it suspended? How was it borne from place to place ? 
How was it made to descend in drops, and why was it not poured 
down at once in floods? Questions like these would early excite 
inquiry, and we are not to suppose that in the time of Job science 
was so far advanced that they could be answered. See notes on ch. 
xxvi. 8. Comp. ver. 37 of this chapter. ‘The laws of the production 
of rain are now better understood, but, like all other laws discovered 
by science, they are adapted to elevate, not to diminish, our con- 
ceptions of the wisdom of God. It may be of interest, and may serve 
to explain the passages in this book which refer to rain, as illustrating 
the wisdom of God, to state what is now the commonly received 
theory of its cause. That theory is the one proposed by Dr. James 
Hutton, and first published in the Philosophical Transactions of 
Edinburgh, in 1784. In this theory it is supposed that the cause 
consists in the vapour that is held dissolved in the air, and is based 
on this principle—that the capacity of the air for holding water in a 
state of vapour increases in a greater ratio than its temperature; that is, 
that if there are two portions of air which would contain a certain 
quantity of water in solution if both were heated in an equal degree, 
the capacity for holding water would be alike; but if one of them be 
heated more than the other, the amount of water which it would hold 
in solution is not exactly in proportion to the heat applied, but in- 
ereascs much more rapidly than the heat. It will hold much more 
water when the temperature is raised than is proportionate to the 
amount of heat applied. From the experiments which were made by 
Saussure and others, it was found that while the temperature of the 
air rises in arithmetical progression, the dissolving power of the air 
increases nearly in geometrical progression ; that is, if the tempera- 
ture be represented by the figures 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc., the capacity for 
holding moisture will be nearly represented by the figures 2, 8, 16, 
82, 64, etc. Rain is caused in the following manner: When two 
portions of air of different temperature, and each saturated with 
moisture, are intermixed, the quantity of moisture in the air thus 
intermixed, in consequence of the decrease of temperature, will be 
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29 Out of whose womb came 30 The waters are hid as with 
the ice? and the hoary frost * of | a stone, and the face of the deep 
heaven, who hath gendered it? | is ‘frozen. 

& ch, 37, 10. 1 taken, 
29 From whose womb came the ice? 

The hoar-frost of heaven—who gave it birth? 
30 The waters are hid as under a stone; 

And the surface of the deep becomes a solid mass. 


greater than the air will contain in solution, and will be condensed in 
a cloud or precipitated to the earth. This law of nature was of course 
unknown to Job, and is an arrangement which could have been formed 
only by the all-wise Author of nature. See Edin. Encyelo., art. Me- 
teorology, p. 181. 1 Or who hath begotten the drops of dew? Who 
has produced them—implying that they were caused only by the 
agency of God. No one among mortals could claim that he had 
caused the dew to fall. God appeals to the dew here, the canses of 
which were then unknown, as an evidence of his wisdom and supre- 
macy. Dew is moisture condensed from the atmosphere, and that 
settles on the earth. It usually falls in clear and calm nights, and is 
caused by a reduction of the temperature of that on which the dew 
falls, Objects on the surface of the earth become colder than the 
atmosphere above them, and the consequence is, that the moisture 
that was suspended in the atmosphere near the surface of the earth is 
condensed—in the same way as in a hot day moisture will form on 
the outside of a tumbler or pitcher that is filled with water. The 
coldness of the vessel containing the water condenses the moisture 
that was suspended in the surrounding atmosphere, The cold, there- 
fore, which accompanies dew, precedes instead of following it. ‘The 
reason why the surface of the carth becomes cooler than the surround- 
ing atmosphere at night, so as to form dew, has been a subject of 
considerable inquiry. The theory of Dr. Wells, which is now com- 
monly adopted, is, that the earth is continually radiating its heat to 
the high and colder regions of the atmosphere; that in the day-time 
the effects of this radiation are not sensible, being more than counter- 
balanced by the greater influx of heat from the direct influence of the 
sun; but that during the night, when the counteracting canse is re- 
moved, these effects become sensible, and produce the reduction of 
temperature which causes dew. The surface of the earth becomes 
cool by the heat which is radiated to the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and the moisture in the air adjacent to the surface of the earth 
is condensed. This occurs only in a clear and calm night. When 
the sky is cloudy, the clouds operate as a screen, and the radiation of 
the heat to the higher regions of the atmosphcre is prevented, and 
the surface of the earth and the surrounding atmosphere are kept at 
the same temperature. See the Edin. Encyclo., art. Meteorology, pp. 
185—188. Of course, these laws were unknown to Job; but now that 
they are known to us, they constitute not less properly a proof of the 
wisdom of God. 

29. Out of whose womb came the ice? That is, who has caused or 
produced it? ‘The idea is, that it was not by any human agency, or 
in any known way by which living beings were propagated. T And 
the hoary frost of heaven. Which seems to fall from heaven. The 
sense is, that it is caused wholly by God. See notes, ch. xxxvii, 10. 

30. The waters are hid as with a sione. The solid ice is laid as a 
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$1 Canst thou bind the swect | the bands of ? Orion 
influences of ' Pleiades, € or loose 
1 Cimah, or, the seven stars, ech.9.9; Amos 5.8. 2 Cecil. 


° 81 Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 


stone upon them, wholly concealing them from view. T And the face 
of the deep is frozen. Marg., taken, ‘The idea is, they seem to take 


hold of one another (ety) ; they hold together, or cohcre. The 


formation of zee is thus appealed to as a proof of the wisdom of God, 
and as a thing which Job could not explain, No man could produce 
this effect; nor could Job explain how it was done. 

31. Canst thou bind the sweet influcnees of Pleiades? 'The seven 
stars, On the meaning of the word used here (T9? kimdh), see notes 
on ch. ix. 9. In regard to the meaning of the word rendered siect 
influences, there has been considerable variety of interpretation. The 
LXX., render it, “Dost thou understand the band (Secpudv) of 
Pleiades?” The Hebrew word (nigo) is naturally derived from a 
word signifying pleasures, or delights (722 from j12—to be soft, or 
pliant; to enjoy pleasure or delight: hence the word Eden); and then 
it would mean, as in our translation, the delightful influences of the 
Pleiades—or the influences supposed to be produced by this constel- 
lation in imparting happiness, particularly the pleasures enjoyed in 
the spring-time, when that constellation makes its appearance, But 
Gesenius supposes that the word is derived from Y dnadh, to bind, 


vu y 


and that it is used by transposition for miyo maanaddoth. It would 
then refer to the “bands of Pleiades;’’ and the question would be, 
whether Job had created the band which united the stars composing 
that constellation in so close union—whether he had bound them 
together in a cluster or bundle. This idea is adopted by Itosenmiiller, 
Umbreit, and Noyes. Herder renders it, “the brilliant Pleiades,” 
The word “bands” applied to the Pleiades is not unfrequently used 
in Persian poetry. They were spoken of as a band or ornament for 
the forehead—or compared with a headband made up of diamonds or 
pearls, Thus Sadi, in his Gulistan, p. 22 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
speaking of a garden, says, “The earth is strewed, as it were, with 
emeralds, and the bands of Pleiades appear upon the boughs of the 
trees,” So Hafiz, another Persian poet, says, in one of his odes, 
‘Over thy songs Heaven has strewed the bands of the Pleiades asa 
seal of immortality.” The Greenlanders call the Pleiades killukturset, 
a name given to them because they appear to be bound: together,— 
Egede’s Account of the Greenland Mission, p. 57. See Rosenmiiller, 
Alte u. neue Morgenland, No. 768, ‘There seems, however, no good 
reason for departing from the usual meaning of the word, and then 
the reference will be to the time when the Pleiades or the seven stars 
make their appearance—the season of spring. ‘Then the winter dis- 
appears; the streams are unlocked; the earth is covered with grass 
and flowers; the air is sweet and balmy; and a happy influence 
seems to set in upon the world, ‘There may be some allusion here to 
the influence which the stars were supposed to exert over the seasons 
and the affairs of this world, but it is not neeessary to suppose this, 
All that is required in the interpretation of the passage is, that the 
appearance of certain constellations was eonneeted with certain changes 
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32 Canst thou bring forth | canst thou? guide Arcturus with 
'Mazzaroth in his season? or | his sons? 
lor, the twelve signs. 2 guide them. 


32 Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, 
Or lead forth the Bear with her young? 


in the seasons; as with spring, summer, or winter. It was not un- 
natural to infer from that fact, that the constellations exerted an 
influence in causing those changes, and hence arose the pretended 
science of astrology. But there is no necessary connexion between 
the two. The Pleiades appear in the spring, and seem to lead on that 
joyous season. ‘These stars, so closely set together, seem to be bound 
to one another in a sisterly union (Herder), and thus joyously usher in 
the spring. God asks Job whether he were the author of that band, 
and had thus united them for the purpose of ushering in happy influ- 
ences on the world. T Or loose the bands of Orion. In regard to this 
constellation, see notes on ch. ix. 9. The word ands here has been 
supposed to refer to the girdle with which it is usually represented. 
Orion is here described as a man girded for action, and is the pioneer 
of winter. It made its appearance early in the winter, and was 
regarded as the precursor of storms and tempests, See tlie quotations 
in the notes on ch. ix. 9. Thus appearing in the autumn, this con- 
stellation seems to lead on the winter. It comes with strength. It 
spreads its influence over the air, the earth, the waters, and binds 
everything at its pleasure. God here asks Job whether he had power 
to disarm this giant; to unloose his girdle; to divest him of strength; 
to control the seasons? Had he power over summer and winter, so as 
to cause them to go or come at his bidding, and to control all those 
laws which produced them? 

82. Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? Marg., “the 
twelve signs;’’ that is, the twelve signs of the Zodiac. ‘There has 
been much diversity of opinion about the meaning of this word. It 
oceurs nowhere else in the Scriptures, and of course it is not easy to 
determine its signification. The LXX. retain the word paCouped, 
without attempting to translate it. Jerome renders it, Luciferum— 
Lucifer, the morning star, The Chaldee, nimo "yoy —the constellations 
of the planets. Coverdale, “the morning star;” and so Luther 
renders it. Rosenmiiller, signa ccelestia—the celestial signs, and so 
Herder, Umbreit, Gesenius, and Noyes, “the Zodiac.” Gesenius 
regards the word niw> mazzaroth, as the same as nipo maszzaloth, pro- 
perly lodgings, inns; and hence the lodgings of the sun, or the places 
or houses in which he appears in the heavens, and thus as meaning 
the signs in the Zodiac. Most of the Hebrew interpreters adopt this 
view, but it rests on no certain foundation, and as we are not certain 
as to the meaning of the word, the only safe way is to retain the 
original, as is done in onr common version. I do not see how it is 
possible to determine its meaning with certamty, and probably it is 
to be regarded as a name given to some constellation or cluster of 
stars supposed to exert an influence over the seasons, or connected 
with some change in the seasons, which we cannot now accurately 
understand. T Or canst thou guide Arcturus. On the constellation 


« Arcturus” (Ùy Gish), see notes on ch. ix. 9. The word rendered 
“guide” in the text, is in the margin “guide them.” The Hebrew 
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38 Knowest thou the ordi- | set the dominion thereof in the 
nances * of heaven? canst thou | carth? 
d Jer. 31. 35, 30. 


33 Knowest thou the laws of the heavens, 
Or hast thou appointed their dominion over the earth? 


is, “and dish upon [or near—y] her sons, canst thou lead them?” 
Herder and Umbreit render it, “ And lead forth the Bear with her 
young,” or her children, The reference is to the constellation 
Arcturus, or Ursa Major, in the northern sky. ‘The “sons” referred 
to are the stars that accompany it, probably the stars that are now 
called the “tail of the bear.”’—Umbrett, Another interpretation is 
suggested by Herder, which is, that this constellation is represented 
as a nightly wanderer—a mother, who is seeking her lost children, 
the stars, that are no longer visible, and that thus revolves around 
the heavens. But the probable reference is to the constellation con- 
ducted round and round the pole as by some unseen hand, like a 
mother with her children; and the question is, whether Job had skill 
and power to do this? God appeals to it as a manifestation of his 
majesty and power, and as far above the skill of man. Who ever 
looked upon that beautiful constellation and marked its regular revo- 
lutions, without feeling that its position and movements were such as 
God only could produce? 

33. Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? The laws or statutes by 
which the motions of the heavenly bodies are governed. These were 
wholly unknown in the time of Job, and the discovery of some of 
those laws—for only a few of them are yet known—was reserved to 
be the glory of the modern system of astronomy. The suggestion of 
the great principles of the system gave immortality to the name 
Corpernicus; and the discovery of those laws in modern times has 
conferred immortality on the names of Brahé, Kepler, and Newton. 
The laws which control the heavenly bodies are the most sublime 
that are known to man, and have done more to impress the human 
mind with a sense of the majesty of God than any other discoveries 
made in the material universe, Of course, all those laws were known 
to God himself, and he appeals to them in proof of his greatness and 
majesty. The grand and beautiful movements of the heavenly bodies 
in the time of Job were fitted to produce admiration; and one of the 
chief delights of those that dwelt under the splendour of an Oriental 
sky was to contemplate those movements, and to give names to those 
moving lights. The discoveries of science have enlarged the concep- 
tions of man in regard to the starry heavens far towards immensity ; 
have shown that these twinkling lights are vast worlds and systems, 
and at the same time have so disclosed the laws by which they are 
governed as to promote, where the heart is right, intelligent piety, 
and elevate the mind to more glorious views of the Creator. T Canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 'That is, “dost thou assign 
the dominion of the heavens over the earth?” ‘The reference is, un- 
doubtedly, to the influence of the heavenly bodies upon sublunary 
objects. The exact extent of that cannot be supposed to have been 
known in the days of Job, and it is probable that mueh more was 
ascribed to the influence of the stars on human affairs than the truth 
would justify. Nor is its extent now known, It ¿s known that the 
moon has an influence over the tides of the ocean; it may be that it 
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34 Canst thou lift up thy | say unto thee, 'Here we are? 
voice to the clouds, that abun- 36 Who hath put wisdom in 
dance of waters may cover thee? | the inward ¢ parts? or who hath 

35 Canst thou send light- | givenunderstanding tothe heart? 
nings, that they may go, and dillon, 0 Rea, BG. 


84 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 
So that the overflowings of the waters shall cover thee? 

35 Canst thou send forth the lightnings, so that they shall go, 
And shall say to thee, ‘“‘ Here we are?” 

86 Who hath imparted understanding to thy inward parts ? 
Or given intelligence to thy mind ? 


has to some extent over the weather; and it is not impossible that 
the other heavenly bodies may have some effect on the changes 
observed in the earth which is not understood. Whatever it is, it 
was and is all known to God; and the idea here is, that it was a proof 
of his immense superiority over man. 

34. Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters 
may cover thee? That is, canst thou command the clouds so that they 
shall send down abundant rain? Bonillier supposes that there is an 
allusion here to the incantations which were pretended to be practised 
by the Magi, by which they claimed the power of producing rain at 

leasure. Comp. Jer. xiv. 22, “ Are there any among the vanities of 
the Gentiles [the idols that they worship] that can cause rain? Art 
not thon he, O Lord our God?”’ The idea is, that it is God only who 
can cause rain, and that the control of the clouds from which rain 
descends is wholly beyond the reach of man. 

35. Canst thou send lightnings? ‘That is, lightning is wholly under 
the control of God. So itis now; for after all that man has done to 
discover its laws, and to guard against it, yet still man has made no 
advances towards a power to wield it, nor is it possible that he ever 
should. It is one of the agencies in the universe that is always to be 
under the Divine direction, end however much man may subsidize to 
his purposes wind, and water, and steam, and air, yet there can be no 
prospect that the forked lightning can be seized by human hands, and 
directed by human skill to purposes of utility or destruction among 
men. Comp. notes on ch. xxxvi. 31—33. T And say unto thee, Here 
we are. Marg., Behold us. That is, we are at your disposal. This 
language is derived from the condition of servants presenting them- 
selves at the call of their masters, and saying that they stood 
ready to obey their commands. Compare 1 Sam. iii. 4, 6, 9; Isa. 
vi. 8. 

36. Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? There is great 
variety in the interpretation of this passuge. Jerome renders it, Quis 
posuit in visceribus hominis sapientiam? Vel quis dedit gallo intel- 
ligentiam? ‘* Who hath put wisdom in the inner parts of man? Or 
who has given to the cock intelligence?” ‘The LXX. as strangely, 
‘Who hath given to women skill in weaving, and a knowledge of the 
art of embroidering?” One of the ‘largums renders it, “ Who has 
given to the woodcock intelligence that he should praise his Master?” 
Herder renders it— 


“Who gave understanding to the flying clouds? 
Or intelligence to the metcors of the air?” 
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Umbreit— 
“Who plaeed wisdom in the dark clouds? 
Who gave understanding to the forms of the air?” 

Schultens and Rosenmiiller explain it of the various phenomena that 
appear in the sky—as lightning, thunder, meteoric lights, ete. So 
Prof. Lee explains the w ords as referring ’to the “ tempest” and the 
*thunder-storm.”” According to that interpretation, the idea is, that 
these phenomena appear to be endowed with intelligence. There is 
proof of plan and wisdom in their arrangement and connexion, and 
they show that it is not by chance that they are directed. One reason 
assigned for this interpretation is, that it accords with the connexion. 
The course of the argument, it is remarked, relates to the various 
i i tempests, and 
clouds. Itis unnatural to suppose that a remark would be interposed 
here respecting the intellectual endowments of man, when the appeal 
to the clouds is again (ver. 37) immediately resumed. There can be 
no doubt that there is mueh weight in this observation, and that the 
connexion demands this interpretation, and that it should be adopted if 
the words which are used will admitofit. The only diffieulty relates to 
the words rendered “inward parts,” and ‘theart.’’ The former of these 


(nimo), according to the Hebrew interpreters, is derived from 1" tuahh, 


to eover over, to spread, to besmear; and is hence given to the veins, 
because covered with fat. It occurs only in this place, and in Psa. 

li. 6, “ Behold thou desirest truth in the zrward parts,’ where it un- 
doubtedly refers to the seat of the affections or thoughts in man. The 
verb is often used as meaning to daub, overlay, or plaster, as in Lev. 
xiv. 42; Ezek. xxii. 28; xiii. 12,14. Sehultens, Lee, Umbreit, and 
others, have recourse in the explanation to the use of the Arabie word 
of the same letters with the Hebrew, meaning to wander, to make a 
random shot, ete., and thenee apply it to lightning, and to metcors, 
Umbreit supposes that there is allusion to the prevalent opinion in 
the East that the clouds and the phenomena of the air could be 
regarded as furnishing prophetic indications of what was to occur; or 
to the custom of predicting future events by the aspects of the sky. 
It is a sufficient objection to this, however, that it cannot be supposed 
that the Almighty would lend his sanction to this opinion by appeal- 
ing to it as if it were so. After all that has been written on the 
passage, and all the force of the difficulty which is urged, I do not see 
evidence that we are to depart from the common interpretation; to 
wit, that God means to appeal to the fact that he has endowed man 
with intelligence as a proof of his greatness and supremaey. ‘The 
connexion is, indeed, not very apparent. It may be, however, as 
Noyes suggests, that the reference is to the mind of Job in particular, 

and to the intelligence with which he was able to perceive, and in 
some measure to comprehend, these various phenomena. The eon- 
nexion may be something like this: ‘‘ Look to the heavens, and con- 
template these wonders, Explain them, if possible; and then ask 
who it is that has so endowed the mind of man that it can trace in 
them such proofs of the wisdom and power of the Almighty. The 
phenomena themselves, and the capacity to contemplate them, and to 
be instrueted by them, are alike demonstrations of the supremacy of 
the Most High.” T Understanding to the heart. To the mind, The 


common w al to denote heart (33) is not used here, but a word (noe 
from mr) meaning to look at, to view; and hence denoting the mind; 
the intelligent soul.— Gesenius. 
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37 Whocannumber theclouds | into hardness, and the clods 
in wisdom? or who can 'stay | cleave fast together? 


the bottles of heaven, 39 Wilt thou hunt the prey 
38 When the dust ?groweth | for the f lion? or fill the °appe- 
1l cause to lie down. tite of the young lions, 
2 fs poured, or, ïs turned into mire. f Psa. 104.21. 3 life. 


87 Who ean number the clouds by wisdom ? 
And who ean empty the bottles of heaven, 
388 When the dust flows into a molten mass, 
And the clods cleave fast together ? 
39  Canst thou hunt for the lion his prey ? 
And the hunger of the young lions canst thou satisfy, 


87. Who can number the clouds? The word here rendered clouds 
(oy), is applied to the clouds as made up of small particles—as if 
they were composed of fine dust; and hence the word number is applied 
to them, not as meaning that the clouds themselves were innumerable, 
but that no one could estimate the number of particles which enter 
into their formation. T In wisdom. By his wisdom. Who has suf- 
ficient intelligence to do it? T Or who can stay the bottles of heaven. 
Marg. as in Heb., cause to lie down. The clouds are here compared 
with bottles, as if they held the water in the same manner. Comp. 
notes on ch. xxvi, 8, The word rendered “stay” in the text, and in 
the margin ‘cause to lie down,” is rendered by Umbreit “‘ pour out,” 
from an Arabie signification of the word. Gesenius supposes that 
the meaning to “pour out” is derived from the idea of “causing to 
lie down,” trom the faet that a bottle or vessel was made to lie down, 
or was inelined to one side when its contents were poured out. This 
explanation seems probable, though there is no other place in the 
Hebrew where the word is used in this signification. The sense of 
pouring out agrees well with the connexion. 

38. When the dust groweth into hardness. Marg., “is poured, or, ts 
turned into mire.” The words here used relate often to metals, and to 
the act of pouring them out when fused, for the purpose of easting. 
The proper idea here is, ‘when the dust flows into a molten mass ;”’ 
that is, when wet with rain it flows together, and beeomes hard. The 
sense is, that the rain operates on the elay as heat does on metals, and 
that when it is dissolved it flows together, and thus becomes a solid 
mass. The objeet is to compare the effect of rain with the usual 
effeet in casting metals. T And the clods cleave fast together. ‘That is, 
they are run together by the rain. ‘They form one mass of the same 
eonsisteney, and then are baked hard by the sun. 

39. Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion? The appeal here is to the 
instincts with which God has endowed animals, and to the fact that 
he had so made them that they would secure their own food. He 
asks Job whether he would undertake to do what the lion did by 
instinet in finding his food, and by his power and skill in seizing his 
prey. There was a wise adaptation of the lion for this purpose which 
man could neither originate nor explain, Or fill the appetite of the 
young lions, Marg. as in Heb., life. The word life is here used for 
hunger, as the appetite is necessarily connected with the preservation 
of life. The meaning here is, ‘‘ Wouldst thou undertake to supply his 
wants? It is done by Jaws, and in a manner which thou canst not 
explain, There are in the arrangement by which it is accomplished 
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40 When they couch in their | raven € his food? when his 
dens, and abide in the covert to | young ones cry unto God, they 
he in wait? wander for lack of meat. 

41 Who provideth for the g Psa. 147. 95 Matt. 6. 26. 


40 When they erouch in their dens, 
And lic in wait in the thicket ? 

41 Who provideth for the raven his food, 
When his young cry unto God, 
And wander for lack of food ? 


marks of wisdom which far surpass the skill of, man to originate, and 
the instinct and power by whieh it is done are proof of the supremacy 
of the Most High.” Noone can study the subject of the instincts of 
animals, or become in the least acquainted with Natural History, 
without finding everywhere traces of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. 

40, When they couch in their dens. For the purpose of springing 
upon their prey. T And abide in the covert to lie in wait. The usual 
posture of the lion when he seeks his prey. He places himself in 
some unobserved position in a dense thicket, or crouches upon the 
ground so as not to be scen, and then springs suddenly upon his 
victim. The common method of the lion in taking his prey is to 
spring or throw himself upon it from the place of his ambush, with 
one vast bound, and to inflict the mortal blow with one stroke of his 
paw. If he misses his aim, however, he seldom attempts another 
spring at the same object, but deliberately returns to the thicket in 
which he lay in concealment. See the habits of the lion illustrated 
in the Edin. Eneyclo., art. Mazology. 

41, Who provideth for the raven his food? The same thought is 
expressed in Psa. exlvii. 9: 


He giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which ery. 


Comp. Matt. vi. 26. Scheutzer (iz loc.) suggests that the reason why 
the raven is specified here rather than other fowls is, that it is an 
offensive bird, and that God means to state that no object, however 
regarded by man, is beneath Ais notice. He carefully provides for the 
wants of all his creatures. When his young ones cry unto God, they 
wander for lack of meat, Bochart observes that the raven expels the 
young from the nest as soon as they are able to fly. In this condition, 
being unable to obtain food by their own exertions, they make a 
croaking noise, and God is said to hear it, and to supply their wants.— 
Noyes. There are various opinions expressed in regard to this subjeet 
by the Rabbinieal writers, and by the ancients generally, Rabbi 
Eliezer (eap. 21) says, that “when the old ravens see the young 
coming into the world which are not black, they regard them as the 
offspring of serpents, and flee away from them, and God takes care of 
them.” Rabbi Solomon says that in this condition they are nourished 
by the flies and worms that are generated in their nests; and the 
same opinion was held by the Arabian writers, Haritius, Alkuazin, 
and Damir. Among the fathers of the church, Chrysostom, Olym- 
piodorus, Gregory, and Isidorus supposed that they were nurtured 
by dew descending from heaven. Pliny (lib. x. c. 12) says, that the 
old ravens expel the strongest of their young from the nest, and 
N2 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. bring forth? or canst thou mark 
J. NOWEST thou the time when | when the hinds * do calve? 
the wild goats of the rock h Psa. 29. 9. 


1 Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the rock bring forth, 
Or canst thou observe the birth-throes of the hind? 


compel them to fly. ‘This is the time, according to many of the older 
commentators, when the young ravens are represented as calling upon 
God for food. See Scheutzer, Physica Sacra, iz loc., and Bochart, 
Hieroz, P. ii, lib, ii. c. 2. I do not know that there is now supposed 
to be sufficient evidence to substantiate this fact in regard to the 
manner in which the ravens treat their young, and all the circum- 
stances of the place before us will be met by the supposition that 
young birds seem to call upon God, and that he supplies their wants. 
The last three verses in this chapter should not have been separated 
from the following. The appeal in this is to the animal creation, and 
this is continued through the whole of the next chapter. The proper 
place for the division would have been at the close of ver. 38, where 
the argument from the great laws of the material universe was ended, 
Then commences an appeal to his works of a higher order—the region 
of instinct and appetites, where creatures are governed by other than 
mere physical laws. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE argument in proof of the Divine wisdom and greatness, which was eom- 
menced at ver. 89 of the previous chapter, is continued in this. The argu- 
ment is drawn from the instincts, habits, and power of the animal creation. 
It is, in substance, that the arrangements for the preservation of the brutes, 
their instincts, and the power which they exhibit, far surpass all the wisdom 
and power of man to have imparted them. He could not even explain those 
things which God had made. In the prosecution of this argument, God 
appeals (1) to the wild goats of the rocks, and the hinds, and to the paternal 
care and fenderness with which he regards them, vers. 1—4. (2.) To the 
wild ass exulting in his freedom, scorning restraint, and roaming at large in 
the wilderness and in the extended plains, vers. 5—8. (8.) To the unicorn, 
and to his great strength, far surpassing that of man, and to the fact that he 
could not be subjugated as other animals are, and made subservient to the 
purposes of agriculture, vers. 9—12. (4.) To the wings and feathers of the 
ostrich. Especially, God asks of Job whether Ae had ordained the remarkable 
laws by which she was governed in reference to her young, and which were 
so unlike the usual habits of the animal creation, vers. 13—18. (8.) To the 
horse—his strength, his majesty, his courage, his impatience for battle, vers. 
19—25. (6.) To the hawk, cvincing consummate wisdom in its instincts, 
ver. 26. (7.) To the eagle—the king of birds—and to the laws by which it 
secures its food. By an appeal to the habits and instincts of these animals, 
God designs to impress the mind with the conviction of his wisdom and 
a ae and to show to man how incompetent he is to pronounce on his 
olngs. 


1, Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the rock bring forth? 
That is, the particular scason whi: the mountain goats bring forth 
their young. Of domestic animals—the sheep, the tame goat, ete.— 
the habits would be fully understood. But the question here relates 
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to the animals that roamed at large on inaccessible cliffs; that were 
buried in deep forests; that were far from the dwellings and observa- 
tion of men; and the meaning is, that there were many facts in re- 
gard to such points of Natural History which Job could not explain. 
God knew all their instincts and habits; and on the inaccessible cliffs, 
in the deep dell, in the dark forest, he was with them, and they were 
the objects of his care. He not only regarded the condition of the 
domestic animals that had been brought into the service of man, and 
where man perhaps might be disposed to claim that they owed much 
of their comfort to his care, but he regarded also the wild, wandering 
beast of the mountain, where no such pretence could be advanced. 
The providence of God is over them; and in the periods of their lives 
when they seem most to need attention, when every shepherd and 
herdsman is most solicitous about his flocks and herds, then God is 
present, and his care is seen in their preservation. The particular 
point in the inquiry here is, not in regard to the čime when these 
animals produced their young, or the period of their gestation, which 
might probably be known, but in regard to the attention and care 
which was needful for them when they were so far removed from the 
observance of man, and had no human aid. The “wild goat of the 
rock” here referred to is, doubtless, the Ibex, or mountain goat, that 
has its dwellings among the rocks, or in stony places. ‘The Hebrew 
term is W ydel or ydal, from w ydal, to ascend, to go up. ‘They 
had their residence in the lofty rocks of mountains. Psa. civ. 18, 
“The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats.” Heb., “For the 
goats of the rocks”—npw oy. So in 1 Sam, xxiv. 2, [3]: “Saul 
went to seek David and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats ;” 
that is, where were the wild goats— Dwy. Vor a description of the 
wild goat, see Bochart, Hieroz. P. i. lib. iii. c. 23. The animal 
here referred to is, doubtless, the same which Burckhardt saw on the 
summit of mount St. Catherine, adjacent to mount Sinai, and which 
he thus describes in his Travels in Syria, p. 571: “ As we approached 
the summit of the mountain (St. Catherine, adjacent to mount Sinai), 
we saw at a distance a small flock of mountain goats feeding among 
the rocks. One of our Arabs left us, and by a widely circuitous route 
endeavoured to get to the leeward of them, and near enough to fire 
at them, He enjoined us to remain in sight of them, and to set down 
in order not to alarm them, He had nearly reached a favourable spot 
behind a rock, when the goats suddenly took to flight. ‘They could 
not have seen the Arab, but the wind changed, and thus they smelt 
him. The chase of the beden, as the wild goat is called, resembles that 
of the chamois of the Alps, and requires as much enterprise and 
patience. The Arabs make long circuits to surprise them, and en- 
deayour to come upon them early in the morning, when they feed. 
The goats have a leader, who keeps watch, and on any suspicious 
smell, sound, or object, makes a noise, which is a signal to the flock 
to make their escape. They have much decreased of late, if we may 
believe the Arabs; who say that, fifty years ago, if a stranger came to 
a tent, and the owner of it had no sheep to kill, he took his gun and 
went in search of a beden. They are, however, even now more com- 
mor here than in the Alps, or in the mountains to the east of the Red 
Sea, I had three or four of them brought to me at the convent, 
which I bought at three-fourths of a dollar each. The flesh is ex- 
cellent, and has nearly tne same flavour as that of the deer. The 
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2 Canst thou number the | they cast out their sorrows. 


months ¿kat they fulfil? or 4 Their young ones are in 
knowest thou the time when | good liking, they grow up with 
they bring forth? corn; they go forth, and return 


3 They bow themselves, they | not unto them. 
bring forth their young ones, 


2 Canst thou number the months that they fulfil? 
Knowest thou the season when they bring forth? 
8 They bow themselves; they give birth to their young; ~ 
They cast forth their sorrows. 
4 Their young ones inerease in strength ; 
They grow up in the wilderness ; 
They go from them and return no more. 


Bedouins make water-bags of their skins, and rings of their horns, 
which they wear on their thumbs. When the beden is met with in 
the plains, the dogs of the hunters easily catch him; but they cannot 
come up with him among the rocks, where he can make leaps of 
twenty feet.” T Or canst thou mark when the hinds do calve? The 
reference here is to the special care and protection of God manifested 
for them. The meaning is, that this animal seems to be always timid 
and apprehensive of danger, and that there is special care bestowed 
upon an animal so defenceless in enabling it to rear its young. The 
word hinds denotes the deer, the fawn, the most timid and defence- 
less, perhaps, of all animals, 

2. Canst thou number the months, etc. That is, as they wander in 
the wilderness, as they live in inaccessible crags and cliffs of the rocks, 
it is impossible for man to be acquainted with their habits as he can 
with those of the domestic animals. 

3. They bow themselves. Literally, they curve or bend themselves ; 
that is, they draw their limbs together. T They cast out their sorrows. 
That is, they cast forth the offspring of their pains, or the young which 
cause their pains, The idea seems to be, that they do this without 
any of the care and attention which shepherds are obliged to show to 
their flocks at such seasons. They do it when God only guards 
them; when they are in the wilderness or on the rocks far away from 
the abodes of man. The leading thought in all this seems to be, that 
the tender care of God was over his creatures, in the most perilous 
and delicate state, and that all this was exercised where man could 
have no access to them, and could not even observe them. 

4, Their young ones are in good liking. Heb., “they are fat;’’ and 
hence it means that they are strong and robust. T They grow up with 
corn, Herder, Gesenius, Noyes, Umbreit, and Rosenmiiller render 
this, “in the wilderness,” or “field.” The proper and usual mean- 
ing of the word here used (73) is corn, or grain; but in Chaldee it has 
the sense of open fields, or country. The same idea is found in the 
Arabic, and this sense seems to be required by the connexion. The 
idea is, not that they are nurtured with grain, which would require 
the care of man, but that they are nurtured under the direct eye 
of God far away from human dwellings, and even when they go away 
from their dam and return no more to the place of their birth. This 
is one of the instances, therefore, in which the connexion seems to 
require us to adopt a signification that does not elsewhere occur in 
the Hebrew, but which is found in the cognate languages. T They 
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5 Who hath sent out the wild | the bands of the wild ass? 
ass ' free? or who hath loosed i Jer, 2. 24; Hos. 8, 0. 


6 Who hath sent forth the wild ass free > 
Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? 


go forth and return not unto them. God guards and preserves them, 
even when they wander away from their dam, and are left helpless, 
Many of the young of animals require long attention from man, many 
are kept for a considerable period by the side of the mother; but the 
idea here seems to be, that the young of the wild goat and of the 
fawn are thrown early on the providence of God, and are protected by 
him alone. The particular care of Providence over these animals 
seems to be specified because there are no others that are exposed to 
so many dangers in their early life. ‘ Every creature then is a formid- 
able enemy. The eagle, the faleon, the osprey, the wolf, the dog, 
and all the rapacious animals of the eat kind, are in continual employ- 
ment to find out their retreat. But what is more unnatural still, the 
stag himself is a professed enemy, and she [the hind] is obliged to 
use all her arts to coneeal her young from him, as from the most 
dangerous of her pursuers,” — Goldsmith s Nat. Hist. 

5. Who hath sent out the wild ass free? For a description of the 
wild ass, see notes on ch, xi. 12. On the meaning of the word rendered 


free (ert), see notes on Isa, lviii. 6. These animals commonly ‘“in- 
Ten 


habit the dry and mountainous parts of the deserts of Great Tartary, 
but not higher than about lat. 48°. They are migratory, and arrive 
in vast troops to feed, during the summer, on the tracts to the north 
aud east of the sea of Aral, About antumn they collect in herds of 
hundreds, and even thonsands, and direet their course southward 
towards India to enjoy a warm retreat during winter. But they 
more usually retire to Persia, where they are found in the mountains 
of Casbin; and where part of them remain during the whole year. 
They are also said to penetrate to the southern parts of India, to the 
mountains of Malabar and Goleonda. These animals were aneiently 
found in Palestine, Syria, Arabia Deserta, Mesopotamia, Phrygia, and 
Lycaonia, but they rarely oeeur in those regions at the present time, 
and seem to be almost entirely eonfined to Tartary, some parts of 
Persia and India, and Africa. Their manners resemble those of the 
wild horse. They assemble in troops under the eonduct of a leader 
or sentinel ; and are extremely shy and vigilant. They will, however, 
stop in the midst of their course, and even suffer the approach of man 
for an instant, and then dart off with the utmost rapidity. They 
have been at all times celebrated for their swiftness. Their voice 
resembles that of the common ass, but is shriller.”” — Rob. Calmet. 
The Onager, or wild ass, is doubtless ‘the parent stock from whieh 
we have derived the useful domestic animal, whieh seems to have 
degenerated the farther it has been removed from its parent seat in 
Central Asia. It is greatly distinguished in spirit and graee of form 
from the domestie ass. It is taller and more dignified ; it holds the 
head higher, and the legs are more elegantly shaped. Even the head, 
though large in proportion to the body, has a finer appearance, from 
the forehead being more arched; the neck by whieh it is sustained 
is much longer, and has a more graceful bend. It has a short mane 
of dark and woolly hair; and a stripe of dark bushy hair also runs 
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6 Whose * house I have made | land his dwellings. 
the wilderness, and the ! barren Ech. @t. 5. ORE: 


G6 Whose home I have made the wilderness, 
And his dwellings the barren land. 


along the ridge of the back from the mane to the tail. The hair of 
the body is of a silver grey, inclining to flaxen colour in some parts, 
and white under the belly. The hair is soft and silken, similar in 
texture to that of the camel.” —Piet. Bible. It is of this animal, so 
diferent in spirit, energy, agility, and appearance, from the domestic 


animal of that name, that we must think in order to understand this 
passage. We must think of them ficet as the wind, untamed and 
unbroken, wandering over vast plains in groups and herds, assembled 
by thousands under a leader or guide, and bounding off with uncon- 
trollable rapidity on the approach of man, if we would feel the force 
of the appeal which is here made. God asks of Job whether he—who 
could not even subdue and tame this wild ereature—had ordained the 
laws of its freedom; had held it as a captive, and then set it at liberty 
to exult over boundless plains in its conseious independence. The 
idea is, that it was one of the creatures of God, under no laws but 
such as he had been pleased to impose upon it, and wholly beyond the 
government of man. €T Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? 
As if he had been once a captive, and then set free. The illnstration 
is derived from the feeling which attends a restoration to liberty. 
‘The freedom of this animal seems to be as productive of exhilaration 
as if it had been a prisoner or slave, and had been suddenly eman- 
cipated, 

6. Whose house T have made, God had appointed its home in the 
desert. T And the barren land his dwellings. Marg. as in Heb., salt places. 
Such places were usually barren. Psa. evii. 34,“ He turneth a fruitful 
land into barrenness,” Heb., saltness. Thus Virgil, Geor. ii, 238—240: 
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7 He scorncth the multitude | after every green thing. 
of the city, neither regardeth he 9 Will the wnicorn ¢ be will- 
the crying of the ' driver. ing to serye thee, or abide by 

5 The range of the mountains | thy crib? 
is his pasture, and he searcheth 

l exactor, ch. 3. 18. 
7 He scorneth the uproar of the city ; 
The ery of the driver he heedeth not. 
S The range of the mountains is his pasture ; 
He searcheth after every green thing. 
9 Will the unicorn [rhinoceros] be willing to serve thee? 
Will he abide through the night at thy crib? 


l Deut. 33.17; Psa. 92. 10, 


Salsa autem tellus, et quae perhibetur amara, 
Frugibus infelix: ea nec mansuescit arando, 
Nee Baccho genus, aut pomis sua nomina servat. 


Comp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 31. 7; Deut. xxix. 23. 

7. He scorneth the multitude of the city. That is, he sets all this at 
defiance; he is not intimidated by it. He finds his home far away 
from the city in the wild freedom of the wilderness, 1 Neither re- 
gardeth he the crying of the driver, Marg., exactor, The Hebrew 
word properly means a collector of taxes or revenue, and hence an 
oppressor, and a driver of cattle. ‘The allusion here is toa driver; and 
the meaning is, that he is not subject to restraint, but enjoys the 
most unlimited freedom, 

S. The range of the mountains is his pasture. The word rendered 
range (YN), means properly a searehing out, and then that which is 
obtained by search. The word ‘ange expresses the idea with suf- 
ficient exactness. The usual range of the wild ass is the mountains. 
Pallas, who has given a full description of the habits of the Onager, 
or wild ass, states that it especially loves desolate hills as its abode.— 
Acts of the Society of Sciences of Petersburgh, for the year 1777. 

9. Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee? Inthe previous part of 
the argument, God had appealed to the lion, the raven, the goats of 
the rock, the hind, and the wild ass; and the idea was, that, in the 
instincts of each of these classes of animals, there was some special 
proof of wisdom, He now turns to another class of the animal 
creation in proof of his own supremacy and power, and lays the 
argument in the great strength and in the independence of the animal, 
and in the faet that man had not been able to subject his great 
strength to the purposes of husbandry, In regard to the animal here 
referred to, there has been a great diversity of opinion among inter- 
preters, nor is there as yet any one prevailing sentiment. Jerome 
renders it rhinoceros; the LXX, uovórepws, the wnicorn ; the Chaldee 
and the Syriac retain the Hebrew word; Gesenius, Herder, Umbreit, 
and Noyes render it, the buffalo; Schultens, alticornem ; Luther and 
Coverdale, the unicorn; Rosenmiiller, the onyz—a large and fierce 
species of the antelope; Calmet supposes that the rhinoceros is 
intended; and Prof. Robinson, in an extended appendage to the 
article of Calmet (art. Unicorn), has endeavoured to show that the 
wild buffalo is intended. Bochart, also, in a long and learned argu- 
ment, has endeavoured to show that the rhinoceros cannot be meant, 
—Hieroz. P. i. lib. iii. e. 21. He maintains that a species of ante- 
lope is referred to, the rim of the Arabs. De Wette (Comp. on Psa, 
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xxii, 22), accords with the opinion of Gesenius, Robinson, and others, 
that the animal referred to is the buffalo of the Eastern continent, the 
bos bubalus of Linnæus, an animal which differs from the American 
buffalo only in the shape of the horns and the absence of the dewlap. 
The word which occurs here, and which is rendered unicorn (D rem, 
or DN] čem), is used in the Scriptures only in the following places, 
where in the singular or plural it is uniformly rendered unicorn or 
unicorns : Numb, xxiii. 22; Deut. xxxiii. 17; Job xxxix. 9,10; Psa. 
Sul, Wile xxix. 6; xcii l0; and Isai xxxi v- Dy Al reierencomti 
these passages, it will be found that the animal had the following 
characteristics: (1.) It was distinguished for its strength. Sce ver. 11 
of this chapter, Numb. xxiii, 22, “He [that is, Israel, or the 
Israelites] hath as it were the strength of an unicorn’’—C8) réem. 
In Numb, xxiv. 8, the same declaration is repeated. It is true that 
the Hebrew word in both these places (nieyin) may denote rapidity of 
motion, speed; but in this place the notion of strength must be prin- 
cipally intended, for it was of the power of the people, and their 
ability manifested in the number of their hosts, that Balaam is 
speaking. Bochart, however (Hieroz. P. i. lib. iii. c. 27), supposes 
that the word means, not strength, or agility, but height; and that 
the idea is, that the people referred to by Balaam was a lofty or 
elevated people. Ifthe word means strength, it was most appropriate 
to compare a vast host of people with the vigour and force of an 
untameable wild animal. The idea of speed or of loftiness does not so 
well suit the connexion. (2.) It was an animal that was not sub- 
jected to the service of tilling the soil, and that was supposed to be 
incapable of being so trained. ‘Thus in the place before us it is said, 
that he could not be so domesticated that he would remain like the 
ox at the crib; that he could not be yoked to the plough; that he 
could not be employed and safely left to pursue the work of the field; 
and that he could not be so subdued that it would be safe to attempt 
to bring home the harvest by his aid. From all these declarations, it 
is plain that he was regarded as a wild and untamed animal; an 
animal that was not then domesticated, and that could not be 
employed in husbandry. This characteristic would agree with either 
the antelope, the onyx, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, or the supposed 
unicorn. With which of them it will best accord, we may be able 
to determine when all his characteristics are examined. (3.) The 
strength of the animal was in his horns. This was one of his peculiar 
characteristics, and it is evidently by this that he is designed to be 
distinguished. Deut. xxxiii. 17, ‘ His glory is like the firstling of a 
bullock, and his horns like the horns of unicorns.” Psa. xcii. 10, 
“ My horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of an unicorn,” Psa, xxii. 
21, “ Thou hast heard me [saved me] from the horns of the unicorns,” 
It is true, indecd, as Prof. Robinson has remarked (Calmet, art. 
Unicorn), the word reem has in itself no reference to horns, nor is 
there in the Hebrew an allusion anywhere to the supposition that the 
animal here referred to has only one horn. Wherever, in the Serip- 
tures, the animal is spoken of with any allusion to this member, the 
expression is in the plural, Aorns, ‘The only variation from this, even 
in the common version, is in Psa. xcii. 10, where the Hebrew is 
simply, “ My horn shalt thou exalt like an unicorn,” where the word 
horn, as it stands in the English version, is not expressed. ‘There is, 
indeed, in this passage, some obvious allusion to the horns of this 
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animal, but all the force of the comparison will be retained if the 
word inserted in the ellipsis is in the plural number. The horn or 
norns of the reem were, however, beyond question, the principal seat 
of strength, and the instruments of assault and defence. See the 
passage in Deut. xxxiii. 17, “ With them he shall push the people 
together to the ends of the earth.” (4.) There was some peeular 
majesty or dignity in the horns of this animal that attracted attention, 
and that made them the proper symbol of dominion and of royal 
authority. ‘Thus in Psa, xcii. 10, “ My horn shalt thou exalt like the 
horn of an unicorn; where the reference seems to be to a kingly 
authority or dominion, of which the horn was an appropriate symbol. 
These are all the characteristics of the animal referred to in the 
Seriptures, and the question is, With what known animal do they 
best correspond? The principal animals referred to by those who 
have examined the subject at length are the onyx or antelope, the 
buffalo, the animal commonly referred to as the unicorn, and the 
rhinoceros. The principal characteristic of the unicorn was supposed 
to be, that it had a long, slender horn projecting from the forehead ; 
the horn of the rhinoceros is on the snout, or the nose. I, In regard 
to the antelope, or the rim of the modern Arabs, supposed by Bochart 
to be the animal here referred to, it seems clear that there are few 
characteristics in common between the two animals. The onyx or 
antelope is not distinguished as this animal is for strength, nor for 
the fact that it is peculiarly untameable, nor that its strength is 
in its horns, nor that it is of such size and proportions that a com- 
parison would naturally be suggested between it and the ox. In 
all that is said of the animal, we think of one greater in bulk, in 
strength, in untameableness, than the onyx; an animal more dis- 
tinguished for conquest and subduing other animals before him. 
Bochart has collected much that is fabulous respecting this animal, 
from the Rabbins and the Arabic writers, which it is not needful 
here to repeat. See the Hiecroz. P. i. lib. iii. c. 27, or Scheutzer, 
Phys. Sac. on Numb, xxiii. 22, IL, The claims of the buffalo to be 
regarded as the animal here referred to are much higher than those 
of the onyx; and the opinion that this is the animal intended is 
entertained by such names as those of Gesenius, De Wette, Robin- 
son, Umbreit, and Herder. But the objections to this seem to me to 
be insuperable, and the arguments are not such as to carry conviction. 
The principal objections to the opinion are, (1,) that the account in 
regard to the horns of the reem by no means agrees with the fact in 
regard to the bison, or buffalo, The buffalo is an animal of the cow 
kind (Goldsmith), and the horns are short and crooked, and by no 
means distinguished for strength. They do not in fact surpass in this 
respect the horns of many other animals, and are not such as would 
oceur ordinarily as the prominent characteristic in their description. 
Tt is true that there are instances where the horns of the wild buffalo 
are large, but this does not appear to be the case ordinarily. Mr. 
Pennant mentions a pair of horns in the British Museum which are 
six feet and a half long, and the hollow of which will hold five 
quarts. Father Lobo affirms that some of the horns of the buffaloes 
in Abyssinia will hold ten quarts; and Dillon saw some in India that 
were ten feet long. But these were manifestly extraordinary cases. 
(2.) The animal here referred to was evidently a stronger and a 
larger animal than the wild ox, or the buffalo, ‘The Oriental 
buffalo appears to be so closely allied to our common ox, that without 
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an attentive examination it might be easily mistaken for a variety of 
that animal. In point of size, it is rather superior to the ox; and 
upon an accurate inspection, it is observed to differ in the shape and 
magnitude of the head, the latter being larger than in the ox.”— 
Robinson in Calmet. The animal here referred to was such as to 
make the eontrast particularly striking between him and the ox. 
The latter could be employed for labour; the former, though greatly 
superior in strength, could not. (8.) The reem, it was supposed, 
could not be tamed and made to subserve domestie purposes. The 
buffalo, however, can be made as serviceable as the ox, and is actually 
domesticated and employed in agricultural purposes. Niebuhr re- 
marks that he saw buffaloes not only in Egypt, but also at Bombay, 
Surat, on the Euphrates, Tigris, Orontes, and indeed in all marshy 
regions and near large rivers. Sonnini remarks that in Egypt the 
buffalo, though but recently domesticated, is more numerous than the 
common ox, and is there equally domestic; and in Italy they are 
known to be commonly employed in the Pontine marshes, where the 
fatal nature of the climate acts on common cattle, but affects buffaloes 
less. It is true that the animal has been comparatively recently 
domesticated, and that it was doubtless known in the time of Job 
only as a wild, savage, ferocious animal; but still the description 
here is that of an animal not only that was not then tamed, but 
obviously of one that could not well be employed in domestic pur- 
poses. We are to remember that the language here is that of God 
himself, and that therefore it may be regarded as descriptive of what 
the essential nature of the animal was, rather than what it was sup- 
posed to be by the persons to whom the language was addressed. 
One of the principal arguments alleged for supposing that the animal 
here referred to by the reem was the buffalo, is, that the rhinoceros 
was probably unknown in the land where Job resided, and that the 
unicorn was altogether a ‘fabulous animal. This difficulty will be 
considered in the remarks to be made on the claims of each of those 
animals. III. It was an early opinion, and the opinion was probably 
entertained by the authors of the Septuagint translation, and by the 
English translators as well as by others, that the animal here referred 
to was the wnicorn. This animal was long supposed to be a fabulous 
animal, and it has not been until recently that the evidences of its 
existence have been confirmed. Those evidences are adduced by 
Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, ii. p. 269, seq, and by Prof. Robinson, 
Calmet, pp. 908, 909. They are summarily the following: (1.) Pliny 
mentions such an animal, and gives a description of it, though from 
his time for centuries it seems to have been unknown.—Hisé. Nat. 
§. 21. His language is, Asperrimam autem feram monocerotem 
reliquo corpore equo similem, capite cervo, pedibus elephanti, cauda 
apro, mugitu gravi, uno cornu nigro media fronte cubitorum dûum 
eminente. Hane feram vivam negant capi. “The unicorn is an 
exceeding fierce animal, resembling a horse as to the rest of his body, 
but having the head like a stag, the fect like an clephant, and the 
tail like a wild boar; its roaring is loud; and it has a black horn of 
about two cubits projecting from the middle of the forehead.” (2.) 
The figure of the unicorn, in various attitudes, according to Niebuhr, 
is depicted on almost all the staircases m the ruins of Perscpolis. 
—Reisebeschreib. ii. 8. 127. (8.) In 1530, Ludovico de Bartema, a 
Roman patrician, visited Mecca under the assumed character of a 
Mussulman; and among other curiosities that he mentions, he says, 
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“ On the other side of the caaba is a walled court, in whieh we saw 
two unicorns that were pointed out to us as ararity; and they are 
indeed truly remarkable, The larger of the two is built like a three- 
year old colt, and has a horn upon the forehead about three ells long. 
This animal has the colour of a yellowish-brown horse, a head like a 
stag, a neck not very long, with a thin mane; the legs are small and 
slender like those of a hind or roe; the hoofs of the fore-fect are 
divided, and resemble the hoofs of a goat,’’—Rosenmiiller, Alte u. neue 
Morgenland, No. 377. Th. ii. S. 271, 272. (4.) Don Juan Gabriel, a 
Portuguese colonel, who lived several years in Abyssinia, assures us 
that in the region of Agamos, in the Abyssinian province of Damota, 
he had seen an animal of the form and size of a middle-sized horse, 
of a dark, chestnut-brown colour, and with a whitish horn about five 
spans long upon its forehead; the mane and tail were black, and the 
legs long and slender. Several other Portuguese, who were placed 
in confinement upon a high mountain in the district Namna, by the 
Abyssinian king Saghedo, related that they had seen at the mountain 
several unicorns feeding. These accounts are confirmed by Father 
Lobo, who lived for a long time as a missionary in Abyssinia, (5.) 
Dr. Sparrman, the Swedish naturalist, who visited the Cape of Good 
Hope and the adjacent regions in 1772—1776, gives, in his ‘Travels, 
the following account :— Jacob Kock, an observing peasant on 
Hippopotamus River, who had travelled over a considerable part of 
Southern Africa, found on the face of a perpendicular rock a drawing 
made by the Hottentots of an animal with a single horn. The Hot- 
tentots told him that the animal there represented was very like the 
horse on which he rode, but had a straight horn upon the forehead. 
They added, that these one-horned animals were rare; that they ran 
with great rapidity, and that they were very fierce. (6.) A similar 
animal is described as having been killed by a party of Hottentots in 
pursuit of the savage Bushmen in 1791. The animal resembled a 
horse, was of a light grey colour, and with white stripes under the 
jaw. It had a single horn directly in front, as long as one’s arm, and 
at the base about as thick. ‘Towards the middle the horn was some- 
what flattened, but had a sharp point; it was not attached to the 
bone of the forehead, but was fixed only in the skin. The head was 
like that of the horse, and the size about the same. These authorities 
are collected by Rosenmiiller, Alte u. neue Morgenland, vol. ii. p. 269, 
seg., ed. Leipz. 1818. (7.) To these proofs one other is added by 
Prof. Robinson. It is copied from the Quarterly Review for Oct. 
1820 (vol. xxiv, p. 120), in a notice of Frazer’s Tour through the 
Himlaya Mountains. The information is contained in a letter from 
Major Latter, commanding in the rajah of Sikkim’s territories, in the 
hilly country east of Nepaul. This letter states that the unicorn, so 
long considered as a fabulous animal, actually exists in the interior of 
Thibet, where it is well known to the inhabitants. ‘In a Thibetian 
manuscript,” says Major Latter. containing the names of different 
animals, which I procured the other day from the hills, the unicorn 
is classed under the head of those whose hoofs are divided: it is 
called the one-horned tso’po, Upon inquiring what kind of an animal 
it was, to our astonishment, the person who brought the manuscript 
described exactly the unicorn of the ancients; saying that it was a 
native of the interior of Thibet, about the size of a tattoo (a horse from 
twelve to thirteen hands high), fierce and extremely wild; seldom if 
ever caught alive, but frequently shot; and that the flesh was used 
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for food. They go together in herds, like wild buffaloes, and are 
frequently to be met with on the borders of the great desert, in that 
part of the country inhabited by wandering Tartars.” (8.) To these 
proofs I add another taken from the Narrative of the Rev. John 
Campbell, who thus speaks of it in his ‘Travels in South Africa,” 
vol, ii, p. 294: “ While in the Mashow territory, the Hottentots 
brought in a head different from any rhinoceros that had been pre- 
viously killed. The common African rhinoceros has a crooked horn 
resembling a cock’s spur, which rises about nine or ten inches above 
the nose, and inclines backward ; immediately behind this is a short 
thick horn. But the head they brought us had a straight horn pro- 
jecting three feet from the forehead, about ten inches above the tip of 
the nose. The projection of this great horn very much resembles 
that of the fanciful unicorn in the British arms. It has a small, 
thick, horny substance, eight inches long, immediately behind it, and 
which can hardly be observed on the animal at the distance of one 
hundred yards, and seems to be designed for keeping fast that which 
is penetrated by the long horn; so that this species must look like 
the unicorn (in the sense ‘one-horned’) when running in the field. 
The head resembled in size a nine-gallon eask, and measured three 
feet from the mouth to the ear; and being much larger than that of 
the one with the crooked horn, and which measured eleven feet in 
length, the animal itself must have been still larger and more formid- 
able. From its weight, and the position of the horn, it appears 
capable of overcoming any creature hitherto known.” A fragment 
of the skull, with the horn, is deposited in the Museum of the London 
Missionary Society. These testimonics from so many witnesses from 
different parts of the world, who write without concert, and yet who 
concur so almost entirely in the account of the size and figure of the 
_animal, leave little room to doubt its real existence. That it is not 
better known, and that its existence has been doubted, is not wonder- 
ful. Itis to be remembered that all accounts agree in the representa- 
tion that it is an animal whose residence is in the deserts or moun- 
tains, and that large parts of Africa and of Asia are still unexplored. 
We are to remember, also, that the giraffe has been discovered only 
within a few years, and that the same is true of the gnu, which till 
recentty was held to be a fable of the ancients. At the same time, 
however, that the existence of such an animal as that of the unicorn 
is in the highest degree probable, it is clear that it is zot the animal 
referred to in the passage before us; for, (1,) it is in the highest 
degree improbable that it was so well known as is supposed in the 
description here, and (2) the characteristics do not at all agree with 
the account of the reem of the Scriptures. Neither in regard to the 
size of the animal, its strength, nor the strength of its horns, does it 
coincide with the account of that animal in the Bible. IV. If neither 
of the opinions above referred to be correct, then the only remaining 
opinion that has weight is, that it refers to the rhinoceros. Besides 
the considerations above suggested, it may be added that the charac- 
teristics of the animal given in the Scriptures all agree with the 
rhinoceros. In size, strength, wildness, untameableness, and in the 
power and use of the horn, those characteristics agree accurately with 
the rhinoceros. The only argument of much weight against this opinion 
is presented by Prof. Robinson in the following language: “The 
reem was obviously an animal well known to the Hebrews, being 
everywhere mentioned with other animals common to the country, 
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while the rhinoceros was never an inhabitant of the country, is 
nowhere else spoken of by the sacred writers, nor, aecording to 
Bochart, either by Aristotle in his treatise of animals, nor by Arabian 
writers.” In reply to this we may observe, (1,) that the reem is 
mentioned in the Scriptures only in seven places (see above), showing 
at least that it was probably an animal not very well known in that 
country, or it would have been oftener alluded to. (2.) It is not clear 
that in those places it is ‘everywhere mentioned with other animals 
common to that country,” as in the passage before us there is no 
allusion to any domestic animal; nor is there in Numb. xxiii. 22; 
xxiv. 8; Psa. xcii, 10. In Psa, xxii. 21 they are mentioned in 
the same verse with ‘‘lions;’’ in Psa. xxix. 6, in connexion with 
‘calves ;’’ and in Isa, xxxiv. 7, with bullocks and bulls—wild animals 
inhabiting Idumea. But the entire account is that of an animal that 
was untamed, and that was evidently a foreign animal. (3.) What 
evidence is there that the Hebrews were well aequainted, as Prof. R. 
supposes, with the wild buffalo? Is this animal an inhabitant of 
Palestine? Isit“ everywhere” mentioned in the Seriptures? Is there 
any more evidence from the Bible that they were aequainted with it 
than with the rhinoceros? (4.) It cannot be reasonably supposed 
that the Hebrews were so unacquainted with the rhinoceros that 
there could be no allusion to it in their writings. This animal was 
found in Egypt and in the adjacent countries, and whoever was the 
writer of the book of Job, there are frequent references in the book to 
what was well known in Egypt; and at all events the Hebrews had 
lived too long in Egypt, and had had too much intercourse with 
the Egyptians, to be wholly ignorant of the existence and general 
character of an animal well known there, and we ¿nz faet find just 
ebout as frequent mention of it as we should on this supposition. It 
does not seem, therefore, to admit of reasonable doubt that the rhino- 
ceros is referred to in the passage before us. This animal, next to 
the elephant, is the most powerful of animals. It is usually about 
twelve feet long ; from six to seven feet high ; and the circumference 
of its body is nearly equal to its length. Its bulk of bady, therefore, 
is about that of the elephant. Its head is furnished with a horn, 
growing from the snout, some- 


times three and a half feet arias 
long. ‘This horn is erect, and ~ ) oe Ieee A p 
perpendicular to the bone on AP "E 


which it stands, and it has 
thus a greater purchase or 
power than it could have in 
any other position.—Bruce. 
Oceasionally it is found with - 
a double horn, one above the 
other, though this is not com- 
mon. The horn is entirely 
solid, formed of the hardest 
bony substance, and so firmly - 
growing on the upper maxil- 
lary bone as seemingly to 
make but a part of it, and 
so powerful as to justify all 
the allusions in the Scriptures to the horn of the reem. The skin 
of this animal is naked, rough, and knotty, lying upon the body 
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10 Canst thou bind the uni- | wilt thou Icave thy labour to 
corn with his band in the fur- | him? 
row! or will he harrow the 12 Wilt thou believe him, 
valleys after thee? that he will bring home thy 
11 Wilt thou trust him, be- | seed, and gather ¿t into thy 
cause his strength zs great? or | barn? 


10 Wilt thou bind him with his band in the furrow? 
And will he harrow the valleys after thee? 

11 Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great, 
Or wilt thou commit thy labour to him? 

12 Wilt thou have confidence in him to bring in thy grain, 
And to gather it to thy threshing-floor ? 


in folds, and so thick as to turn the edge of a scimitar, or to re- 
sist a musket-ball. ‘The legs are short, strong, and thick, and the 
hoofs divided into three parts, each pointing forward. It is a native 
of the deserts of Asia and Africa, and is usually found in the ex- 
tensive forests which are frequented by the elephant and the lion. 
It has never been domesticated; never employed in agricultural 
purpeses; and thus, as well as in size and strength, accords with 
the account which is given of the animal in the passage before us. 
The preceding engraving will furnish a good illustration of this 
animal. T Be willing to serve thee. In ploughing and harrowing thy 
land, and conveying home the harvest, ver. 12, T Or abide by thy 
erib. As the ox will. The word here used (z) means properly to 
pass the night; and then to abide, remain, dwell. There is propriety 
in retaining here the original meaning of the word; and the sense is, 
Can he be domesticated or tamed? The rhinoceros never has been. 

10. Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow? That 
is, with the common traces or cords which are employed in binding 
oxen to the plough. T Or will he harrow the valleys after thee? The 
word “valleys” here is used to denote such ground as was capable of 
being ploughed or harrowed. Hills and mountains could not thus be 
cultivated, though the spade was in common use in planting the vine 
there, and even in preparing them for seed, Isa, vii. 25. ‘The phrase 
“after thee” indicates that the custom of driving cattle in harrowing 
then was the same as that practised now with oxen, when the person 
who employs them goes in advance of them. It shows that they were 
entirely under subjection, and it is here implied that the reem could 
not be thus tamed, 

11. Wilt thou trust hin. As thou dost the ox. In the domestice 
animals great confidence is of necessity placed, and the reliance on 
the fidelity of the ox and the horse is not usually misplaced. ‘The 
idea here is, that the unicorn could not be so tamed that important 
interests could be safely intrusted to him. ‘I Because his strength is 
great? Wilt thou consider his strength as a reason why important 
interests might be intrusted to him? ‘The strength of the ox, the 
camel, the horse, and the elephant, was a reason why their aid was 
sought by man to do what he could not himself do. ‘The idea is, that 
man could not make use of the same reason for employing the rhino- 
ceros. T Wilt thou leave thy labour to him? Ory, rather, the avails of 
thy labour—the harvest. 

12. Wilt thou believe him? That is, wilt thou trust him with the 
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13 Gavest thou the goodly | 'wings and feathers unto the 
wings unto the peacocks? or | ostrich? 
lor, the feathers of the stork and ostrich? 


13 A wing of exulting fowls moves joyfully ! 
Is it the wing and the plumage of the stork ? 


produetions of the field? The idea is, that he was an untamed and 
unsubdued animal. He could not be governed, like the camel or the 
ox. If the sheaves of the harvest were laid on him, there would be 
no certainty that he would eonvey them where the farmer wished 
them, T And gather it into thy barn? Or, rather, ‘to thy threshing- 
floor,” for so the word here used (73) means. It was not common to 
gather a harvest into a barn, but it was usually collected on a hard- 
trod place, and there threshed and winnowed. For the use of the 
word, see Ruth iii. 2; Judg. vi. 37; Numb. xviii. 30; Isa. xxi. 10. 

13, Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks? In the previous 
verses the appeal had been to the wild and untameable animals of the 
desert. In the prosecution of the argument, it was natural to allude 
to the feathered tribes whieh resided there also, and whieh were dis- 
tinguished for their strength or fleetness of wing, as proof of the 
wisdom and the superintending providenee of God. The idea is, 
that these animals, far away from the abodes of man, where it eould 
not be pretended that man had anything to do with their training, 
had habits and instinets peculiar to themselves, whieh showed great 
variety in the Divine plans, and at the same time eonsummate 
wisdom. The appeal in the following verses (13—18) is to the re- 
markable habits of the ostrich, as illustrating the wisdom and the 
superintending providenee of God. ‘There has been very great 
variety in the translation of this verse, and it is important to asecrtain 
its real meaning in order to know whether there is any allusion here 
to the peacock, or whether it refers wholly to the ostrich. The LXX. 
did not understand the passage, and a part of the words they en- 
deavoured to translate, but the others are retained without any 
attempt to explain them. ‘Their version is, Mrépuf Teprouévwv 
veéAagoa, éay svAAdBn aoida Kal véooa— the wing of the exulting 
Neelassa if she conceives [or eomprehends] the Asis and Nessa.” 
Jerome renders it, ‘“ The wing of the ostrich is like the wings of the 
faleon and the hawk.” Schultens renders it, ‘The wing of the 
ostrich is exulting: but is it the wing and the plumage of the stork >” 
Ife enumerates no less than twenty different interpretations of the 
passage. Herder renders it, 

“ A wing with joyous cry is uplifted yonder; 
Is it the wing and feather of the ostrieh ?”? 


Umbreit renders it, 


“The wing of the ostrich, which lifts itself joyfully, 
Does it not resemble the tail and feather of the stork >” 


Rosenmiiller renders it, 


“ The wing of the ostrich exults! 
Truly its wing and plumage is like that of the stork!” 
Prof. Lee renders it, “ Wilt thou confide in the exulting of the wings 
of the ostrich? -or in her choice feathers and head-plumage, when 
she leaveth her eggs to the earth,” ete. So Coverdale renders it, 
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“The ostrich (whose feathers are fairer than the wings of the 
sparrow-hawk), when he hath laid his eggs upon the ground, he 
breedeth them in the dust, and forgetteth them.” In none of these 
versions, and in none that I have examined exeept that of Luther 
and the common English version, is there any allusion to the peacock ; 
and amidst all the variety of the rendering, and all the difficulty of 
the passage, there is a common sentiment that the ostrich alone is re- 
ferred to as the particular subject of the description, It is certain 
that the description proceeds with reference only to the habits of the 
ostrich, and it is very evident to my mind that in the whole passage 
there is no allusion whatever to the peacock, Neither the scope of the 
passage, nor the words employed, it is believed, will admit of such a 
reference. There is great difficulty in the Hebrew text, which no 
one has been able fully to explain, but it is sufficiently clear to make 
it manifest that the ostrich, and not the peacock, is the subject of the 
appeal, ‘The word which is rendered peacock, DYN réndnim, is derived 
from (N rdndn, to give forth a tremulous and stridulous sound ; and 
then to give forth the voice in vibrations; to shake or trill the voice; 
and then, as in lamentation or joy the voice is often given forth in 
that manner, the word comes to mean to utter cries of joy, Isa. xii 

6; xxxv. 6; and also cries of lamentation or mourning, Lam. ii. 19. 
The prevailing sense of the word in the Scriptures is, to rejoice; to 
shout for joy; to exult. The name is here given to the bird referred 
to, evidently from the sound which it made, and probably from its 
exulting or joyful cry. The word does not elsewhere occur in the 
Scriptures as applicable to a bird, and there is no reason whatever, 
cither from its etymology, or from the connexion in which it is found 
here, to suppose that it refers to the peacock. Another reason js 
suggested by Scheutzer (Phys. Sac. in doc.) why the peacock cannot 
be intended here. It i is, that the peacock is originally an East Indian 
fowl, and that it was imported at comparatively a late period in the 
Jewish history, and was doubtless unknown in the time of Job. In 
1 Kings x. 22, and 2 Chron. ix. 21, it appears that peacocks were 
among the remarkable productions of distant countries that were im- 
ported for use or luxury by Solomon, a fact which would not have 
occurred had they been common in the patriarchal times. To these 
reasons to show that the peacock is not referred to here, Bochart, 

whose chapters on the subject deserve a careful attention (Hieroz. 

P. ii. lib, ii. c. 16, 17), has added the following: (1.) That if the 
peacock had been intended here, the allusion would not have been so 
brief. Of so remarkable a bird there would have been an extended 
description as there is of the ostrich, and of the unicorn and the 
horse. If the allusion is to the peacock, it is by a bare mention of 
the name, and by no argument, as in other cases, from the habits and 
instincts of the fowl. (2.) The word which is here used as a descrip- 
tion of the bird referred to—O'2) réndnim, derived from the musical 
properties of the bird—is by no means applicable to the peacock. It 
is of all fowls, perhaps, least distinguished for beauty of voice. 
(3.) The property ascribed to the fowl here of “exulting in the 
wing,” by no means agrees with the peacock. ‘The glory and beauty 
of that bird is in the ¢azd, and not in the wing. Yet the wing is here, 
from some cause, particularly specified. Bochart has demonstrated 
at great length, and with entire clearness, that the peacock was a 
forcign fowl, and that it must have been unknown in Judæa and 
Arabia, as it was in Greece and Rome, at a period long after the time 
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in which the book of Job is commonly supposed to have been written, 
The proper translation of the Hebrew here then would be, “The 


wing of the exulting fowls moves joyfully”’—no)y3. The attention 


seems to be directed to the wing, as being lifted up, or as vibrating 
with rapidity, or as being ¢riwnphant in its movement in eluding the 
pursuer. It is not its beauty particularly that attracts the attention, 
but its exulting, joyful, triumphant appearance. M Or wings and 
feathers unto the ostrich, Marg., “or, the feathers of the stork and 
ostrich.” Most commentators have despaired of making any sense 
out of the Hebrew in this place, and there have been almost as 
many conjectures as there have been expositors. The Hebrew is, 
m3) TPC myyye. A literal translation of it would be, “Is it the 
wing of the stork, and the plumage,” or feathers? The object seems 
to be to institute a comparison of some kind between the ostrich and 
the stork. This comparison, it would seem, relates partly to the 
wings and plumage of the two birds, and partly to their habits and 
instincts—though the latter point of comparison appears to be couched 
in the mere name. So far as I can understand the passage, the com- 
parison relates first to the wings and plumage. The point of vision 
is that of the sudden appearance of the ostrich with exulting wing, and 
the attention is directed to it as in the bounding speed of its move- 
ments when in rapid flight. In this view the usual name is not given 
to the bird—mpy> nisa, Isa. xii. 21; xxxiv. 13; xliii. 20; Jer. 1. 39; 
but merely the name of fowls making a stridulous or whizzing sound 
—O22), The question is then asked, whether it has the wing and 
plumage of the stork—evidently implying that the wing of the stork 
might be supposed to be adapted to such a flight, but that it was re- 
markable that without such wings the ostrich was able to outstrip even 
the fleetest animal. The question is designed to turn the attention 
to the fact that the ostrich accomplishes its flight in this remarkable 
manner without being endowed with wings like the stork, which is 
capable of sustaining by its wings a long and rapid flight. The other 
point of the comparison seems couched in the name given to the stork, 
and the design is to contrast the habits of the ostrich with those of 
this bird—particularly in reference to their care for their young. 
The name given to the stork is MDI hhasida, meaning literally the 
pious, a name usually given to it—avis pia, from its tenderness towards 
its young—a virtue for which it was celebrated by the ancients. 
Pliny, Hist, Nat. x.; Ælian, Hist. An. 3, 23. On the contrary, the 
Arabs call the ostrich the impious or ungodly bird, on account of its 
neglect and cruelty towards its young. The faet that the ostrich 
thus neglects its young is dwelt upon in the passage before us (vers. 
14—17), and in this respect she is placed in strong contrast with the 
stork. The verse then, I suppose, may be rendered thus: 
“A wing of exulting fowls moves joyfully ! 
Is it the wing and the plumage of the pious bird ?” 


meaning that both in regard to the wing and the habits of the two 
there was a strong contrast, and yet designing to show that what 
seems to be a defect in the size and vigour of the wing, and what 
seems to be stupid forgetfulness of the bird in regard to its young, is 
proof of the wisdom of the Creator, who has so made it as to be able 
to outstrip the fleetest horse, and to be adapted to its shy and timid 
mode of life in the desert. The ostrich, whose principal characteristics 
VOL, Il, 
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are beautifully and strikingly detailed in this passage in Job, is a 
native of the torrid regions of Arabia and Africa. It is the largest 
of the feathered tribes, and is the connecting link between quadrupeds 
and fowls. It has the general properties and outlines of a bird, and 
yet retains many of the marks of the quadruped. In appearance, the 
ostrich resembles the camel, and is almost as tall; and in the East is 
called “the camel-bird.’ —Calmet. It is covered with a plumage 
that resembles hair more nearly than feathers; and its internal parts 
bear as near a resemblance to those of the quadruped as of the bird 
creation.—Goldsmith. See also Poiret’s Travels in the Barbary States, 
as quoted by Rosenmiiller, Alte u. neue Morgenland, No. 770. <A full 
description is there given of the appearance and habits of the ostrich. 
Its head and bill resemble those of a duck; the neck may be com- 
pared with that of the swan, though it is much longer; the legs and 
thighs resemble those of a hen, but are fleshy and large. ‘The end of 
the foot is cloven, and has two very large toes, which like the leg are 
covered with scales. The height of the ostrich is usually seven feet 
from the head to the ground; but from the back it is only four, so 
that the head and the neck are about three feet long. From the head 
to the end of the tail, when the neck is stretched in a right line, the 
length is seven feet. One of the wings with the feathers spread out 
is three feet in length. At the end of the wing there is a species of 
spur, almost like the quill of a porcupine. It is an inch long, and is 
hollow, and of a bony substance. The plumage is generally white 
and black, though some of them are said to be grey. There are no 
feathers on the sides of the thighs, nor under the wings. It has not, 
like most birds, feathers of various kinds, but they are all bearded 
with detached hairs or filaments, without consistence and reciprocal 
adherence. The feathers of the ostrich are almost as soft as down, 
and are therefore wholly unfit for flying, or to defend the body from 
external injury. The feathers of other birds have the webs broadcr 
on one side than the other, but those of the ostrich have the shaft 
exactly in the middle. In other birds, the filaments that compose 
the feathers of the wings are firmly attached to each other, or are 
hooked together, so that they are adapted to catch and resist the air; 
on those of the ostrich no such attachments are found. The conse- 
quence is, that they cannot oppose to the air a suitable resistance, as 
is the case with other birds, and are therefore incapable of flying, and 
in fact never mount on the wing. The wing is used (see notes on 
ver. 18) only to balanee the bird, and to aid it in running. The great 
size of the bird—weighing seventy-five or eighty pounds—would 
require an immense power of wing to elevate it in the air; and it has, 
therefore, been furnished with the means of surpassing all other 
animals in the rapidity with which it runs, so that it may escape its 
pursuers. The ostrich is made to live in the wilderness, and it was 
called by the ancients “a lover of the deserts.” It is shy and 
timorous in no common degree, and avoids the cultivated fields, and 
the abodes of man, and retreats into the utmost recesses of the desert. 
In those dreary wastes its subsistence is the few tufts of coarse grass 
which are scattered here and there, but it will eat almost anything 
that comes in its way. It is the most voracious of animals, and will 
devour leather, glass, hair, iron, stones, or anything that is given. 
YValisnieri found the first stomach filled with a quantity of incongru- 
ous substances—grass, nuts, cords, stones, glass, brass, copper, iron, 
tin, lead, and wood, and among the rest, a piece of stone that weighed 
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14 Which leayeth her eggs in | the earth, and warmeth them 
in dust, 


14 She leaveth her eggs upon the ground, 
And upon the dust she warmeth them, 


more than a pound. It would seem that the ostrich is obliged to fill 
up the great capacity of its stomach in order to be at ease; but that, 
nutritious substances not occurring, it pours in whatever is at hand 
to supply the void. ‘The flesh of the ostrich was forbidden by the 
laws of Moses to be eaten (Lev. xi. 13), but it is eaten by some of the 
savage nations of Africa, who hunt them for their flesh, which they 
regard as a dainty. ‘The principal value of the ostrich, however, and 
the principal reason why it is hunted, is in the long feathers that 
compose the wing and the tail, and which are used so extensively for 
ornaments, ‘The ancients used these plumes in their helmets; the 
ladies in the East, as well as in the West, use them to decorate their 
persons, and they have been extensively employed also as badges of 
mourning on hearses. ‘The Arabians assert that the ostrich never 
drinks, and the chosen place of its habitation—the waste, sandy descrt 
—seems to confirm the assertion. As the ostrich, in the passage before 
us, is contrasted with the stork, the accompanying illustrations will 
serve to explain the passage. 


14, Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, That is, she does not build 
a nest, as most birds do, but deposits her eggs in the sand. The 
ostrich, Dr. Shaw remarks, lays usually from thirty to fifty eggs. 
The eggs are very large, some of them being above five inches in 
diameter, and weighing fifteen pounds.— Goldsmith. ‘‘ We are not to 
consider,” says Dr, Shaw, “this large collection of eggs as if they 
were all intended for a brood. They are the greatest part of them 
reserved for food, which the dam breaks, and disposeth of according 
to the number and cravings of her young ones,” The idea which 
seems to be conveyed in our common version is, that the ostrich 
deposits her eggs in the sand, and then leaves them, without further 
care, to be hatched by the heat of the sun. This idea is not, however, 
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15 And forgetteth that the | the wild beast may break 
foot may crush them, or that | them. 


15 And forgettcth that the foot may crush them, 
And that the wild beast may break them. 


necessarily implied in the original, and is contrary to fact. The truth 
is, that the eggs are deposited with great care, and with so much 
attention to the manner in which they are placed, that a line drawn 
from those in the extremities would just touch the tops of the inter- 
mediate ones (see Damir, as quoted by Bochart, Hieroz, P. ii. lib. ii. 
e. xvii, p. 253), and that they are hatched, as the eggs of other birds 
are, in a great measure by the heat imparted by the incubation of the 
parent bird. It is true that in the hot climates, where these birds 
live, there is less necessity for constant incubation than in colder 
latitudes, and that the parent bird is more frequently absent; but she 
is accustomed regularly to return at night, and carefully broods over 
her eggs. See Le Vaillant, Travels in the Interior of Africa, ii, 209, 
305. It is true also that the parent bird wanders sometimes far from 
the place where the eggs are deposited, and forgets the place; and in 
this case, if another nest of eggs is seen, she is not concerned whether 
they are her own or not, for she is not endowed with the power of 
distinguishing between her own eggs and those of another. This fact 
seems to have given rise to all the fables stated by the Arabie writers 
about the stupidity of the ostrich; about her leaving her eggs; and 
about her disposition to sit on the eggs of others. Bochart has col- 
lected many of these opinions from the Arabie writers, among which 
are the following: Alkazuinius says, ‘‘ They say that no bird is more 
foolish than the ostrich, for while it forsakes its own eggs, it sits on 
the eggs of others; whence the proverb, Every animal loves its own 
young except the ostrich.” Ottomanus says, “Every animal loves 
its own progeny except the ostrich. But that pertains only to the 
male. For although the common proverb imputes folly to the 
female, yet with her folly she loves her young, and feeds them, and 
teaches them to fly, the same as other animals.” Damir, an Arabic 
writer, says, ‘“ When the ostrich goes forth from her nest, that she 
may seek food, if she finds the egg of another ostrich, she sits on that, 
and forgets her own. And when driven away by hunters, she never 
returns; whence it is that she is described as foolish, and that the 
proverb in regard to her has originated.” Q And warmeth them in 
dust, ‘The idea which was evidently in the mind of the translators in 
this passage was, that the ostrich left her eggs in the dust to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. This is not correct, and is not 
necessarily implied in the Hebrew, though undoubtedly the heat of 
the sand is made to contribute to the process of hatching the egg, 
and allows the parent bird to be absent longer from her nest than 
birds in colder climates, This seems to be all that is implied in the 
passage. 

15. And forgetteth that the foot may crush them. She lays her eggs 
in the sand, and not, as most birds do, in nests made on branches of 
trees, or on the crags of rocks, where they would be inaccessible, as if 
she was forgetful of the fact that the wild beast might pass along and 
crush them. She often wanders away from them, also, and docs not 
stay near them to guard them, as most parent birds do, as if she were 
unmindful of the danger to which they might be exposed when she 
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16 She is hardened * against 17 Because God hath deprived 
her young ones, as though ¿key | her of wisdom, neither * hath 
were not hows: her labour is in | he imparted to her understand- 
vain without fear ; ing. 

u Lam. 4, 3. z ch. 35, 11. 


16 She is hardened towards her young, as if they were not hers; 
In vain is her travail, and without solicitude ; 

17 Because God hath withheld wisdom from her, 
And hath not imparted to her understanding. 


was absent. ‘The object of all this seems to be, to call the attention to 
the peculiarity in the natural history of this bird, and to observe that 
there were laws and arrangements in regard to it which seemed to 
show that she was deprived of wisdom, and yet that everything was 
so ordered as to prove that she was under the care of the Almighty. 
The great variety in the laws pertaining to the animal kingdom, and 
especially their want of resemblance to what would have occurred 
to man, seems to give the peculiar force and point to the argument 
here used. 

16. Ske ts hardened against her young ones. The obvious meaning of 
this passage, which is a fair translation of the Hebrew, is, that the 
ostrich is destitute of natural affection for her young; or that she 
treats them as if she had not the usual natural affection manifested in 
the animal creation. ‘his sentiment also occurs in Lam. iv. 3, “The 
daughter of my people is become crucl, like the ostriches in the wil- 
derness,”’ ‘This opinion is controverted by Buffon, but seems fully 
sustained by those who have most attentively observed the habits of 
the ostrich. Dr. Shaw, as quoted by Paxton, and in Robinson’s 
Calmet, says, ‘ On the least noise or trivial occasion, she forsakes her 
eggs or her young ones, to which perhaps she never returns; or if she 
does, it may be too late either to restore life to the one, or to preserve 
the lives of the others.” ‘‘ Agreeably to this account,” says Paxton, 
“the Arabs meet sometimes with whole nests of these eggs undisturbed, 
some of which are sweet and good, and others addled and corrupted ; 
others again have their young ones of different growths, according to 
the time it may be presumed they have been forsaken by the dam, 
They oftener meet a few of the little ones, not bigger than well-grown 
pullets, half-starved, straggling and moaning about like so many dis- 
tressed orphans for their mothers.” Her labour is in vain without 
jear, Werder renders this, “In vain is her travail, but she regards it 
not.” ‘The idea in the passage seems to he this: that the. ostrich has 
not that apprehension or provident care for her young which other birds 
have. It docs not mean that she is an animal remarkably bold and 
courageous, for the contrary is the fact, and she is, according to the 
Arabian writcrs, timid to a proverb; but that she has nothing of the 
anxious solicitude for her young whieh others seem to have—the 
dread that they may be in want, or in danger, which leads them, often 
at the peril of their own lives, to provide for and defend them. 

17. Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, ete. That is, he has 
not imparted to her the wisdom which has heen conferred on other 
animals, ‘lhe meaning is, that all this remarkable arrangement, which 
distinguished the ostrich so much from other animals, was to be traced 
to God. It was not the result of chance; it could not be pretended 
that it was by a human arrangement, but it was the result of Divine 
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18 What time she lifteth up | the horse and his rider. 
herself on high, she scorneth 


18 In the time when she raiseth herself up on high, 
She laugheth at the horse and his rider. 


appointment. Even in this apparent destitution of wisdom there 
were reasons which had led to this appointment, and the care and 
good providence of God could be seen in the preservation of the animal. 
Particularly, though apparently so weak, and timid, and unwise, the 
ostrich had a noble bearing (ver. 18), and when aroused would scorn 
the fleetest horse in the pursuit, and show that she was distinguished 
for properties that were expressive of the goodness of God towards her, 
and of his care over her. 

18. What time she lifteth up herself on high. In the previous verses 
reference had been made to the fact that in some important respects 
the ostrich was inferior to other animals, or had peculiar laws in 
regard to its habits and preservation. Here the attention is called to 
the fact that, notwithstanding its inferiority in some respects, it had 
properties such as to command the highest admiration. Its lofty 
carriage, the rapidity of its flight, and the proud scorn with which it 
would elude the pursuit of the fleetest coursers, were all things that 
showed that God had so endowed it as to furnish proof of his wisdom. 
The phrase, ‘‘ what time she lifteth up herself,” refers to the fact that 
she raises herself for her rapid flight. It does not mean that she 
would mount on her wings, for this the ostrich cannot do; but to the 
fact that this timid and cowardly bird would, when danger was near, 
rouse herself, and assume a lofty courage and bearing. The word here 
translated ‘‘lifteth up” (XD) means, properly, to lash, to whip, as a 
horse, to increase its speed, and is here supposed by Gesenius to be 
used as denoting that the ostrich, by flapping her wings, lashes herself 
up as it were to her course. AH the ancient interpretations, however, 
as well as the common English version, render it as if it were but 
another form of the word nn, rum, to raise one’s self up, or to rise up, 
as if the ostrich aroused herself up for her flight. Herder renders it, 
“ At once she is up, and urges herself forward.” ‘Taylor (in Calmet) 
renders it— 


& Yet at the time she haughtily assumes courage ; 
She seorneth the horse and his rider.”’ 


The leading idea is, that she rouses herself to escape her pursuer; she 
lifts up her head and body, and spreads her wings, and then bids de- 
fiance to anything to overtake her. 1 She scorneth the horse and his 
vider, Inthe pursuit. That is, she runs faster than the ficetest horse, 
and easily eseapes. The extraordinary rapidity of the ostrich has 
always been celebrated, and it is well known that she can easily out- 
strip the flectest horse. Its swiftness is mentioned by Xenophon, in 
his Anabasis; for, speaking of the desert of Arabia, he says, that 
ostriches are frequently seen there; that none could overtake them; 
and that horsemen who pursued them were obliged soon to give over, 
“for they escaped far away, making use both of their feet to run, and 
of their wings, when expanded, as a sail, to waft them along.” Mar- 
melius, as quoted by Bochart (see above), speaking of a remarkable 
kind of horses, says, “that in Africa, Egypt, and Arabia, there is but 
one species of that kind which they call the Arabian, and that those 
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19 Hast thou given the horse | neck with thunder? 
strength? hast thou clothed his 


19 Hast thou given the horse his strength ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? 


are produecd only in the deserts of Arabia. Their velocity is wonderful; 
nor is there any better evidence of their remarkable swiftness than is 
furnished when they pursue the camel-bird.’’ It is a common senti- 
ment of the Arabs, Bochart remarks, that there is no animal which 
can overcome the ostrich in its course. Dr. Shaw says, ‘ Notwith- 
standing the stupidity of this animal, its Creator hath amply provided 
for its safety by endowing it with extraordinary swiftness, and a sur- 
prising apparatus for escaping from its enemy. ‘They, when they 
raise themsclyes up for flight, langh at the horse and his rider.’ 
They afford him an opportunity only of admiring at a distance the 
extraordinary agility, and the statcliness likewise of their motions, the 
richness of their plumage, and the great propriety there was in ascribing 
to them an expanded, quivering wing. Nothing, certainly, can be more 
entertaining than such asight; the wings, by their rapid but unwearied 
vibrations, equally serving them for sails and for oars—while their feet, 
no less assisting in conveying them out of sight, are no less insensible 
of fatigue. ’ — Travels, 8vo, vol. ii. p. 343, as quoted by Noyes. The 
same representation is confirmed by the writer of a voyage to Senegal, 
who says, “ She scts off at a hard gallop; but after being excited a 
little, she expands her wings as if to catch the wind, and abandons 
herself to a speed so great that she seems not to touch the ground. 
I am persuaded she would leave far behind the swiftest English 
courser.’—ob. Calmet. Buffon also admits that the ostrich runs 
faster than the horse, These unexceptionable testimonies completely 
vindicate the assertion of the inspired writer. The proofs and illus- 
trations here furnished at considerable length are designed to show 
that the statements here made in the book of Job are such as are con- 
firmed by all the investigations in Natural History since the time the 
book was written. Ifthe statements are to be regarded as an indication 
of the progress made in the science of Natural History at the time 
when Job lived, they prove that the observations in regard to this 
animal had been extensive, and were surprisingly accurate. They 
show that the minds of sages at that time had been turned with much 
interest to this branch of science, and that they were able to describe 
the habits of animals with an accuracy which would do the highest 
credit to Pliny or to Buffon. If, however, the account here is to be 
regarded as the mere result of inspiration, or as the language of God 
speaking and describing what he had done, then the account furnishes 
us with an interesting proof of the inspiration of the book. Its minute 
aecuracy is confirmed by all the subsequent inquiries into the habits 
of the animal referred to, and shows that the statement is based on 
simple truth, ‘The general remark may here be made, that all the 
notices in the Bible of the subjects of science—which are indeed mostly 
easual and incidental—are such as are confirmed by the investigations 
which science in the various departments makes, Of what other 
ancient book but the Bible can this remark be made? 

19. Hast thou given the horse strength? ‘The incidental allusion to 
the horse, in comparison with the ostrich in the previous verse, seems 
to have suggested this magnificent description of this noble animal—a 
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description which has never been surpassed or equalled. The horse is 
an animal so well known, that a particular description of it is here 
unnecessary, The only thing which is required is an explanation of 
the phrases here used, and a confirmation of the particular qualities 
here attributed to the war-horse, for the description here is evidently 
that of the horse as he appears in war, or as about to plunge into the 
midst of a battle. The description which comes tlie nearest to this 
before us, is that furnished in the well-known and exquisite passage of 
Virgil, Georg, iii, 84, seq.: 


—Tum, si qua sonum procul arma dedére, 
Stare loco nescit, micat auribus, et tremit artus, 
Collectumque premens volvit sub naribus ignem. 
Densa juba, et dextro jactata recumbat in armo. 
At duplex agitur, per lumbos spma ; cavatque 
Tellurem, et solido graviter sonat ungula cornu. 


“But at the clash of arms, his ear afar 
Drinks the deep sound, aud vibrates to the war; 
Flames from each nostril roll in gathered stream, 
His quivering limbs with restless motion gleam ; 
O’er his right shoulder, floating full and fuair, 
Sweeps his thick mane, and spreads his pomp of hair, 
Swift works his double spine; and earth around 
Rings to his solid hoof that wears the ground.” —Sotheby. 


Many of the circumstances here enumerated have a remarkable resem- 
blance to the description in Job. Other descriptions and correspond- 
encies between this passage and the classic writers may be seen at 
length in Bochart, Hieroz. P. i. lib. i. c. 8; in Scheutzer, Physica 
Sacra, in loc; and in the Seriptorum variorum Sylloge (Vermischte 
Schriften, Goetting. 1782), of Godofr. Less. <A full account of the 
habits of the horse is also furnished by Michaelis in his ‘‘ Dissertation 
on the most ancient history of horses and horse-breeding,”’ ete., Ap- 
pendix to Art, clxvi. of the Commentary on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. 
According to the results of the investigations of Michaelis, Arabia was 
not, as is commonly supposed, the native country of the horse, but its 
origin is rather to be sought in Egypt; and in the account which is 
given of the riches of Job (ch. i. 3; xlii. 12), it is remarkable that the 
horse isnot mentioned. It is, therefore, in a high degree probable that 
the horse was not known in his time as a domestic animal, and that, 
in his country at least, it was employed chiefly in war. T Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? There seems to be something incongruous 
in the idea of making thunder the clothing of the neck of a horse, and 
there has been considerable diversity in the exposition of the passage. 
There is evidently some allusion to the mane, but exactly in what 
respect is not agreed. ‘The LXX. render it, “Hast thou clothed his 
neck with terror ?’’—od8ov. Jerome refers it to the neighing of the 
horse—aut circumdabis collo ejus hinnitum, Prof. Lee renders it, 
‘¢Clothest thou his neck with scorn?’ Herder, ‘And clothed its 
neck with its flowing mane.” Umbreit, “ Hast thou clothed his neck 
with loftiness?” Noyes, ‘Hast thou clothed his neck with its quivering 
mane?” Schultens, convestis cervicem ejus tremore alacri—* with rapid 
quivering ;’’ and Dr. Good, “ with the thunder-flash.”” In this variety 
of interpretation, it is easy to perceive that the common impression 
has been that the mane is in some way referred to, and that the allusion 
is not so much to a sowed as of thunder, as to some motion of the mane 
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20 Canst thou make him | glory of his nostrils ¢s ' terrible. 
afraid as a grasshopper? the 1 terrors. 


20 Dost thou make him leap as the locust ? 
How terrible is the glory of his nostrils! 


A 

that attracted attention. The mane adds much to the majesty and 
beauty of the horse, and perhaps it was in some way decorated by the 
ancients so as to set it off with increased beauty. The word which is 
here used, and which is rendered thunder (MN), is from the verb C2? 
raam, meaning to rage, to roar, as applied to the sea, Psa, xevi. 11; 
xevili. 8; and then to thunder. It has also the idea of trembling or 
quaking, Ezek. xxvii. 35, and also of provoking to anger, 1 Sam. i. 6. 
The verb and the noun are more commonly referred to thunder than 
anything else: Job xxxvii. 4,5; xl.9; 2 Sam. xxii. 14; 1 Sam. ii. 10; 
WG WHS Tse, TABTOL, GS sosoe, GG lxxvii 18; civ. 7/8 lea. seeps, GAY 
full investigation of the meaning of the passage may be seen in Bochart, 
Hieroz, P. i. lib. ii. c. 8. It seems to me to be-very difficult to 
determine its meaning, and none of the explanations given are quite 
satisfactory. The word wsed requires us to understand the appearance 
of the neck of the horse as having some resemblance to thunder, but in 
what respect is not quite so apparent, It may be this: the description 
of the war-horse is that of an animal fitted to inspire terror, He is 
caparisoned for battle; impatient of restraint; rushing forward into 
the thickest of the fight; tearing up the earth; breathing fire from his 
nostrils; and it was not unnatural, therefore, to compare him with the 
tempest. The majestic neck, with the erect and shaking mane, is 
likened to the thunder of the tempest that shakes everything, and that 
gives so much majesty and fearfulness to the gathering storm; and the 
description seems to be this—that his very neck is fitted to produce 
awe and alarm, like the thunder of the tempest. We are required, 
therefore, it seems to me, to adhere to the proper meaning of the word; 
and though in the coolness of criticism there may appear to be some- 
thing incongruous in the application of thunder to the neck of the horse, 
yet it might not appear to be so if we saw such a war-horse—and if 
the thought, not an unnatural one, should strike us, that in majesty 
and fury he bore a strong resemblance to an approaching tempest. 

20. Canst thow make him afraid as a grasshopper? Or, rather, as 
a locust—T1283, This is the word which is commonly applied to the 
locust considered as gregarious, or as appearing in great numbers 
(from 2]—1to be multiplied). On the variety of the species of locusts, 
see Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. lib. iv. c. 1, seq. The Hebrew word here 
rendered ‘‘ make afraid” (zips) means, properly, to be moved, to be 
shaken, and hence to tremble, to be afraid. In Hiphil, the form used 
here, it means, to cause to tremble, to shake; and then to cause to leap, 
as a horse; and the idea here is, Canst thou cause the horse, an 
animal so large and powerful, to leap with the agility of a locust? 
See Gesenius, Lex. The allusion here is to the leaping or moving of 
the locusts as they advance in the appearance of squadrons or troops; 
but the comparison is not so much that of a single horse to a single 
locust, as of cavalry or a company of war-horses to an army of locusts; 
and the point of comparison turns on the elasticity or agility of the 
motion of cavalry advancing to the field of battle. ‘The sense is, that 
God could cause that rapid and beautiful movement in animals so 
large and powerful as the horse, but that it was wholly beyond the 
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21 'He paweth in the valley, 22 He mocketh at fear, and 
and rejoiceth in is strength; | is not affrighted; neither turn- 
he goeth” on to meet the ?armed | eth he back from the sword. 
men. 1 or, Ilis feet dig. y Jer. 8. 6. 2 armour. 

21 He paweth in the valley; he exulteth in his strength ; 
He goeth forth into the midst of arms. 


22 He laugheth at fear, and is nothing daunted; 
And he turneth not back from the sword. 


power of man to effect it. It is quite common in the East to compare 
a horse with a locust, and travellers have spoken of the remarkable 
resemblance between the heads of the two. This comparison occurs 
also in the Bible. See Joel ii. 4, ‘The appearance of them is as the 
appearance of horses; and as horsemen so shall they run.” Rev. ix. 7. 
The Italians from this resemblance call the locust eavaletta, or little 
horse. Sir W. Ouscely says, ‘‘ Zakaria Calvini divides the locusts into 
two classes, like horsemen and footmen, ‘mounted and pedestrian,’ ”’ 
Niebuhr says that he heard from a Bedouin near Bassorah, a parti- 
cular comparison of the locust with other animals; but he thought it 
a mere fancy of the Arabs, till he heard it repeated at Bagdad. He 
compared the head of a locust to that of a horse, the breast to that of 
a lion, the feet to those of a camel, the belly with that of a serpent, the 
tail with that of a scorpion, and the feelers with the hair of a virgin. 
See Pict. Bib. on Joel ii. 4. T The glory of his nostrils is terrible. 
Marg. as in Heb., terrors. That is, it is fitted to inspire terror or awe. 
The reference is to the wide-extended and fiery-looking nostrils of 
the horse when animated, and impatient for action. So Lucretius, 
lib. v.: 


Ei Sremitum patulis sub naribus edit ad arma. 
So Virgil, Georg. iii. 84: 
Collectumque premens voluit sub naribus ignem. 
Claudian, in iv. Consulatu Honorii : 
Ignescunt patulæ nares. 


21. He paweth in the valley. Marg., ‘or, His feet dig.” The mar- 
ginal reading is more in accordance with the Hebrew, The reference 
is to the well-known fact of the pawing of the horse with his fcet, as 
if he would dig up the ground. The same idea occurs in Virgil, as 
quoted above : 

cavatque 
Tellurem, et solido graviter sonat ungula cornu. 


Also in Apollonius, lib, iii. Argonauticon : 
‘Qs 8 aphios Taros, èeAðóuevos roépoto, 
SKapOuq ext xpepébwv Kpover wédov. 
“ As a war-horse, impatient for the battle, 
Neighing, beats the ground with his hoofs.” 


| He goeth on to meet the armed men. Marg., armour, The margin is 

in accordance with the Hebrew, but still the idea is substantially the 

same. ‘lhe horse rushes on furiously against the weapons of war. 
22, He mocketh at fear. Ile laughs at that which is fitted to inti- 
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23 The quiver rattleth against | with fierceness and rage; nei- 
him, the glittering spear and | ther believeth he that 2¢ is the 
the shield. sound of the trumpet. 

24 He swalloweth the ground 


23 Upon him rattleth the quiver, 
The glittering spear and the lanee. 

24 In his fiereeness and rage he devourcth the ground, 
And will no longer stand still when the trumpet sounds. 


midate; that is, he is not afraid, T Neither turneth he back from the 
sword, He rushes on it without fear. Of the fact here stated, and 
the accuracy of the description, there can be no doubt. 

23. The quiver rattleth against him. The quiver was a case made 
for containing arrows, It was usually slung over the shoulder, so 
that it could be easily reached to draw out an arrow. Warriors on 
horseback, as well as on foot, fought with bows and arrows, as well 
as with swords and spears; and the idea here is, that the war-horse 
bore upon himself these instruments of war. The rattling of the 
quiver was caused by the fact that the arrows were thrown somewhat 
loosely into the case or the quiver, and that in the rapid motion of 
the warrior they were shaken against each other. Thus Virgil, 
“En, ix. 660: 

—pharetramque fuga sensere sonantem, 
Silius, lib. xii. : 

Plena tenet et resonante pharetra. 
And again: 

Turba ruunt stridentque sagittiferi coryti. 


So Homer (Iliad, A. 45), when speaking of Apollo: 


Tot uow Fxwv, dupnpepéa Te hapérpyy 
“Exdaytay 8 dp dtarol èr Suwv xwomévoto 


See Scheutzer’s Phys. Sac. in loc. 

24, He swalloweth the ground. He seems as if he would absorb the 
earth. That is, he strikes his feet into it with such fierceness, and 
raises up the dust in his prancing, as if he would devour it. This 
figure is unusual with us, but it is common in the Arabic. See 
Schultens, iz loe., and Bochart, Hieroz, P. i. lib. ii. e. viii. pp, 143— 
145. So Statius: 


Stare loco nescit, pereunt vestigia mille 
Ante fugam, absentemque ferit gravis ungula campum. 


Th’ impatient courser pants in every vein, 

And pawing seems to beat the distant plain; 

Hills, vales, and ficods, appear already cross’d, 

And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost.— Pope. 


T Neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. This transla- 
tion by no means conveys the meaning of the original. The true 
sense is probably expressed by Umbreit: ‘‘ He standeth not still when 
the trumpet soundeth ;”’ that is, he becomes impatient; he no longer 
confides in the voice of the rider and remains submissive, but he be- 
comes excited by the martial clangour, and rushes into the midst of 
the battle. The Hebrew word which is employed (j"28’) means, 
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_ 25 He saith among the trum- 26 Doth the hawk fly by thy 
pets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth | wisdom, and stretch her wings 
the battle afar off, the thunder | toward the south? 

of the captains, and the shouting. 


25 When the trumpet sounds, he saith ‘ Aha!” 
And from afar he snuffeth the battle— 
The war-cry of the prin `- end the battle-shout. 
26 Is it by thy understanding that the hawk flieth, 
And spreadeth his wings toward the south ? 


properly, to prop, stay, support; then to believe, to be firm, stable ; and 
is that which is commonly used to denote an act of fæith, or as meaning 
believing. But the original sense of the word is here to be retained, 
and then it refers to the fact that the impatient horse no longer stands 
still when the trumpet begins to sound for battle. 

25. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha. That is, ‘* When the 
trumpet sounds, his voice is heard as ¿f he said, Aha—or said that 
he heard the sound calling him to the battle.” The reference is to 
the impatient neighing of the war-horse about to rush into the con- 
flict. T And he smelleth the battle afar off. ‘That is, he snuffs, as it 
were, for the slaughter. The reference is to the effect of an approach- 
ing army upon a spirited war-horse, as if he perceived the approach 
by the sense of smelling, and longed to be in the midst of the battle. 
T The thunder of the captains, Literally, “‘ the war-ery of the princes.” 
The reference is to the loud voices of the leaders of the army com- 
manding the hosts under them. In regard to the whole of this mag- 
nificent description of the war-horse, the reader may consult Bochart, 
Hicroz. P. i. lib. ii. c. 8, where the phrases used are considered and 
illustrated at length. The leading idea here is, that the war-horse 
evinced the wisdom and the power of God. His majesty, energy, 
strength, impatience for the battle, and spirit, were proofs of the 
greatness of Him who had made him, and might be appealed to as 
illustrating his perfections. Much as men admire the noble horse, 
and much as they take pains to train him for the turf or for battle, 
yet how seldom do they refer to it as illustrating the power and great- 
ness of the Creator; and, it may be added, how seldom do they use 
the horse as if he were one of the grand and noble works of God! 

26. Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom. The appeal here is to the 
hawk, because it is among the most rapid of the birds in its flight. 
The particular thing specified is its flying, and it is supposed that 
there was something peculiar in that which distinguished it from 
other birds. Whether it was in regard to its speed, to its manner of 
flying, or to its habits of flying at periodical seasons, may indeed be 
made a matter of inquiry; but it is clear that the particular thing in 
this bird which was adapted to draw the attention, and which evinced 
peculiarly the wisdom of God, was connected with its flight. The 
word here rendered hawk (Y netz) is probably generic, and includes 
the various species of the falcon, or hawk tribe, as the jer-faleon, the 
goshawk, the sparrow-hawk, the lanner, the sacre, the hobby, the 
kestril, and the merlin. Not less than one hundred and fifty species 
of the hawk, it is said, have been described, but of these many are 
little known, and many of them differ from others only by very slight 
distinctions, ‘They are birds of prey, and, as many of them are 
endowed with remarkable docility, they are trained for the diversions 
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27 Doth the eagle mount np 28 She dwelleth and abidcth 
‘at thy command, and make | on the rock, upon the crag of 
her nest on * high? the rock, and the strong place. 

1 by thy mouth. z Jer. 49. 16; Obad. 4. 
27 Is it at thy eommand that the eagle mounteth up, 
And that he buildeth his nest on high ? 
28 He inhabiteth the roek, and abideth there— 
Upon the crag of the rock, and the high fortress ; 


of faleonry—whieh has been quite a seienee among sportsmen, The 
falcon, or hawk, is often distinguished for fleetness. One belonging 
toa duke of Cleves flew out of Westphalia into Prussia in one day; 
and, in the county of Norfolk (England), one was known to make a 
flight of nearly thirty miles in an hour. A falcon which belonged to 
Henry TV. of France, having escaped from Fontainebleau, was found 
twenty-four hours after in Malta, the spaee traversed being not less 
than one thousand three hundred and fifty miles, being a velocity of 
about fifty-seven miles an hour, on the supposition that the bird was 
on the wing the whole time. It is this remarkable velocity which is 
here appealed to as a proof of the Divine wisdom. God asks Job 
whether he could have formed these birds for their rapid flight. The 
wisdom and skill which has done this is evidently far above any that 
is possessed by man. T And stretch her wings toward the south. Re- 
terring to the faet that the bird is migratory at certain seasons of the 
year. It is not here merely the rapidity of its flight whieh is referred 
to, but that remarkable instinct which leads the feathered tribes to 
seek more congenial elimates at the approach of winter. In no way 
is this to be aeeounted for, exeept by the fact that God has so 
appointed it. This great law of the winged tribes is one of the 
elearest proofs of Divine wisdom and agency. 

27. Doth the eagle mount up at thy eonmand. Marg. as in Heb., by 
thy mouth. The meaning is, that Job had not power to direct or 
order the eagle in his lofty flight. The eagle has always been cele- 
brated for the height to which it ascends. When Ramond had reached 
the summit of mount Perdu, the highest of the Pyrenees, he pereeived 
no living creature but an eagle which passed above him, flying with 
ineoneeivable rapidity in direct opposition to a furious wind, —Edin. 
Encyclo. ‘ Of all animals, the eagle flies highest ; and from thence the 
aneients have given him the epithet of the bird of heaven.’’— Goldsmith. 
What is particularly worth remarking here is, the accuraey with 
whieh the deseriptions in Job are made. If these are any indieations 
of the progress of the knowledge of Natural History, that science 
could not have been then in its infaney. Just the things are adverted 
to here which all the investigations of subsequent ages have shown 
to characterize the elasses of the feathered creation referred to. T And 
make her nest on high, ‘*'The nest of the eagle is usually built in the 
most inaecessible eliff of the rock, and often shielded from the weather 
by some jutting erag that hangs over it.” —Goldsmith. It is usually 
placed horizontally, in the hollow or fissure of some high and abrupt 
rock, and is constructed of sticks of five or six feet in length, inter- 
iaced with pliant twigs, and covered with layers of rushes, heath, or 
moss. Unless destroyed by some aceident, it is supposed to suffice, 
with occasional repairs, for the same couple during their lives,— 
Edin, Eneyelo. 

28. She dwelleth and abideth on the ruck. ‘ We rarcly quits the 
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29 From thence she secketh 30 Her young ones also suck 
the prey, and her eyes behold | up blood: and where @ the slain 
afar off. are, there ts she. 

a Matt, 24, 28; Luke 17. 37. 
29 From thence he spieth out his prey 
His eyes discern it from afar. 
30 His young ones greedily gulp down blood; 
And where the slain are, there is he. 


mountains to descend into the plains. Each pair live in an insulated 
state, establishing their quarters on some high and precipitous cliff, at 
a respectful distance from others of the same species.”’— Edin. Encyclo. 
They seem to occupy the same cliff, or place of abode, during their 
lives; and hence it is that they are represented as having a permanent 
abode on the lofty rock, In Damir it is said that the blind poet 
Besar, son of Jazidi, being asked, if God would give him the choice 
to be an animal, what he would be, said that he would wish to be 
nothing else than an alokab, a species of the eagle, for they dwelt in 
places to which no wild animal could have access.—Scheutzer, Phy. 
Sac. in loc. The word rendered ‘“‘adbideth’’ means, commonly, to pass 
the night, and here refers to the fact that the high rock was its eon- 
stant abode or dwelling. By night, as well as by day, the eagle had 
his home there. T Upon the crag of the rock. Heb., *‘ Upon the tooth 
of the rock’’—from the resemblance of the crag of a rock to a tooth. 

29, From thence she sceketh the prey, and her cycs behold afar off. 
‘When far aloft, and no longer discernible by the human eye, such 
is the wonderful acuteness of its sight, that from the same elevation 
it will mark a hare, or even a smaller animal, and dart down on it 
with unerring aim,’’—Edin, Encyclo, “Of all animals, the eagle has 
the quickest eye; but his sense of smelling is far inferior to that of 
the vulture. He never pursues, therefore, but in sight.””"—Goldsmith. 
This power of sight was early known, and is celebrated by the ancients. 
Thus Homer, JJ. p’. ver. 674: 


dor’ aierds by få Te paoly 
3 + t e fa 
OtúraTov Sépxeobar Ömovpavlwv mweTenvav. 


« As the eagle, of whom it is said that it enjoys the keenest vision of all 
the fowls under heaven.” 


So Ælian, H. L. i. 32. Also Horace, Serm. L. i. Sat. 3: 


—tam cernit acutùm 
Quam aut aquila, aut serpens Epidaurius. 


The Arabie writers say that the eagle can see “four hundred para- 
sangs.’’—Damir, as quoted by Scheutzer. It is now ascertained that 
birds of prey search out or discern their food rather by the sight than 
the smell. No sooner does a eamel fall and die on the plains of 
Arabia, than there may be seen in the far-distant sky apparently a 
black speck, which is soon discovered to be a vulture hastening to its 
prey. From that vast distance the bird, invisible to human eye, has 
seen the prey stretched upon the sand, and immediately comniences 
towards it its rapid flight. 

30. Her young ones also suck up blood, The word here used (ro) 


occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. It is supposed to mean, to 
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sup up greedily; referring to the fact that the young ones of the cagle 
devour blood voraciously. They are too feeble to devour the flesh, 
and henee they are fed on the blood of the victim. ‘The strength of 
the eagle consists in the beak, talons, and wings; and such is their 
power, that they are able to convey animals of considerable size, alive, 
to their places of abode. They often bear away, in this manner, 
lambs, kids, and the young of the gazelle. Three instances, at least, 
are known, where they have carried off children, In the year 1737, 
in Norway, a boy upwards of two years of age was carried off by an 
eagle in the sight of his parents. Anderson, in his History of Iceland, 
asserts that in that island children of four and five years of age have 
experienced the same fate; and Ray mentions that in one of the 
Orkneys an infant of a year old was seized in the talons of an eagle, 
and conveyed about four miles to its eyry.—Ldin, Encyclo. The prin- 
cipal food of the young eagle is blood. ‘The proof of this fact may be 
seen in Scheutzer’s Phys, Sac, in loc. T And where the slain are, there 
is she. Heb., the slain; referring perhaps primarily to a field of battle 
—where horses, camels, and men lie in confusion, It is not impro- 
bable that the Saviour had this passage in view when he said, speaking 
of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, ‘‘ For wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together,” Matt. xxiv. 28. 
Of the fact that they thus assemble, there can be no doubt. The 
argumené in proof of the wisdom and majesty of the Almighty in these 
references to the animal creation, is derived from their strength, their 
instincts, and their peculiar habits. We may make two remarks, in 
view of the arguments as here stated. (1.) One relates to the re- 
markable accuracy with which they are referred to. The statements 
are not vague and general, but are minute and characteristic, about 
the habits and the instincts of the animals referred to. The very 
things are selected which are now known to distinguish those animals, 
and which are not found to exist in the same degree, if at all, in 
others, Subsequent investigations have served to confirm the accuracy 
of these descriptions, and they may be taken now as a correct account 
even to the letter of the natural history of the different animals referred 
to. If, therefore, as has already been stated, this is to be regarded as 
an indication of the state of natural science in the time of Job, it 
shows quite an advanced state; if it is noć an indication of the exist- 
ing state of knowledge in his time, if there was no such acquaintance 
with the animal ereation as the result of observation, then it shows 
that these were truly the words of God, and are to be regarded as 
direct inspiration. At all events, the statement was evidently made 
under the influence of inspiration, and is worthy of the origin which 
it claims. (2.) The second remark is, that the progress of discovery 
in the science of natural history has only served to confirm and ex- 
pand the argument here adverted to. Every new faet in regard to 
the habits and instinets of animals is a new proof of the wisdom and 
greatness of God; and we may appeal now, with all the knowledge 
which we have on these subjects, with unanswerable force to the 
habits and instincts of the wild goats of the rock, the wild ass, the 
rhinoceros, the ostrich, the horsc, the hawk, and the eagle, as cach 
one furnishing some striking and peculiar proof of the wisdom, good- 
hess, superintending providence, and power of the Great Creator. 
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CHAPTER XL. swered Job, and said, 
MOREOVER the Lorp an- 


Jehovah's second address to Job.—Ch. xl., xli. 
1 MOREOVER JEMOVAH answered Job, and said: 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS XL., XLI. 


Trese chapters consist of the following parts: 

I. God rebukes Job for the spirit which he had manifested, and especially 
for his presumption in contending with him, and for the impropriety of the 
language in which he had indulged, and which was the same as ‘reproving’” 
God, vers. 1, 2. 

Ii. Job confesses his guilt. He had, on a former occasion, expressed his 
desire to earry his cause immediately before God (ch. xiii. 3, 20, 21), aud to 
argue it there. He was sure that he would be able to vindicate himself, and 
show that he did not deserve the peculiar calamities whicli had come upon 
him, and which were appealed to by his friends as full proof that he was a 
wicked man. Now, however, overpowered by the majesty of God, and by 
the argument which he had used, he is silent. He does not adventure to go 
into the argument. He confesses that he is vile, and says that he would lay 
his hand upon his mouth. He had spoken repeatedly, but he could procecd 
no farther, vers. 3—5. 

Jif. God then pursues and completes the argument which he had com- 

menced, in proof of his own majesty and glory. The argument is continued 
through this and the following chapter, and comprises the following sub- 
jects, viz. : 
: (1.) An appeal to the power and majesty of God, vers. 7—14. That power 
was displayed in his arm in executing judgments; in his thunder; in cast- 
ing down the proud; and in trampling the wicked in the dust. God says 
that if Job could put forth power We this, then he would confess that his 
own hand could save him. 

(2.) He appeals to the behemoth, aud this chapter concludes with a detailed 
description of this animal of immense strength, which might be regarded as 
in some sort an illustration of the mighty power of the Most High, vers. 15—24. 

(3.) The whole argument is closed (ch. xh.) by an appeal to the leviathan, 
as the chief among the works of God, and as showing his dominion over 
the sea. This immense sea-monster is deseribed at length, and in the most 
sublime manner; and the argument is, that a Being who could form such 
au animal, and control him, must be a Being of infinite majesty and 
glory, before whom man should bow down with profound reverence and 
silence. This sublime argument is not so conducted as to remove or explaiu 
the difficulties which pressed upon the minds of Job and his friends. No 
statements are made respecting the reason of afflictions; the question whether 
trials are evidence of the moral character of the sufferer is not decided, and 
no reference is made to the future state, and to the fact that all these in- 
equalities would be adjusted there. The object of the whole argument is to 
produce an overwhelming sense of the majesty and glory of God; to show 
the impropriety of complaining and murmuring against the government of 
one so exalted and so powerful; and to inculeate the duty of calm aequiese- 
ence in the expressions of his will. The object was not to disclose all the 
light in regard to the difficult questions about the government of God which 
could be communicated, nor to anticipate the glorious truths which were 
reserved for the Christian revelation, but to produce a state of submission zo 
the will of God. It was to make men feel that God had a right to reign, and 
tlut they were to be submissive not because they saw the reasons of his 
doings, but because such was H18 WILL. This is still a proper ground of argu- 
ment with the afflicted, and is ofteu in fact about all that can be referred to. 


1. Moreover the Lorp answered Job. ‘The word answered is used 
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2 Shall he that contendeth | let him answer it. 
+ with the Almighty instruct 3 T Then Job answered the 
him? he that reproveth God, | Lorp, and said, 
ABRA DE A Use y sek 
2 Will he that would enter into an argument with the Almighty now 
instrnct him? 


Will he that wished to carry his cause before God now reply ? 
3 Then Job answered Jrmovau, and said: 


here, as it is often in the Scriptures, not to denote a reply to what ha? 
been immediately said, but to take up or continue an argument. 
What God said here was designed as a reply to the spirit which Job 
had so frequently manifested. 

2. Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct him? Gesenius 
renders this, ‘‘ Contending shall the reprover of God contend with the 
Almighty?’ Prof. Lee, “ Shall one by contending with the Almighty 
correct this?” On the grammatical construction, see Gesenius on 


the word vo, and Rosenmiiller and Lee, ¿z loc. The meaning scems 


to be this: “ Will he who would enter into a controversy with the 
Almighty now presume to instruct him? He that was so desirous of 
arguing his cause with God, will he now answer?’ Al the language 
here used is taken from courts, and is such as I have had frequent 
oceasion to explain in these Notes. ‘The reference is to the fact that 
Job had so often expressed a wish to carry his cause, as before a 
judicial tribunal, direetly up to God. He had felt that ¿if he could 
get it there, he could so argue it as to secure a verdict in his favour ; 
that he could set arguments before the Almighty which would secure 
a reversal of the fearful sentence which had gone out against him, 
and which had caused him to be held as a guilty man. God now 
asks whether he who had heen so anxious to have a legal argumeut, 
and to carry his cause himself before God—a man disposed to litiga- 
tion before God (24)—was still of the same mind, and felt himself 
qualified to take upon himself the office of an instructor, a corrector, an 
admonisher (101) of God? He had the opportunity now; and God 
here paused, after the sublime exhibition of his majesty and power 
in the previous chapters, to give him an opportunity, as he wished, 
to carry his cause directly before him. The result is stated in vers. 3, 4. 
Job had now nothing to say. T He that reproveth God. Ory rather, 
“ He that is disposed to carry his cause before God,” as Job had often 
expressed a wish to do, The word here used (2!) is often employed, 
especially in Hiphil, in a forensie sense, and means to argue, to show, 
to prove anything ; then to argue down, to confute, to convict. See Job 
D ee lo; xix.o; xxir, 12; Prov. ix. 7, 3; xv. 12; xix. Jor 
It is evidently used in that sense here—a Hiphil participle m3a— 
and refers, not to any man in general who reproves God, but to Job 
in particular, as having expressed a wish to carry his cause before 
him, and to argue it there. “i Let him answer it. Or rather, “ Let 
him answer im.” ‘That is, “Is he now ready to answer? ‘There is 
now an opportunity for him to carry his cause, as he wished, directly 
before God. Is he ready to embrace the opportunity, and to answer 
now what the Almighty has said? This docs not mean, then, as the 
common version would seem to imply, that the man who reproyes 
God must be held responsible for it, but that Job, who had expressed 
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4 Behold, I am vile: ° what 5 Once have I spoken; but I 
shall I answer thee? I will lay | will not answer: yea, twice; 


4 mine hand upon my mouth. but I will proceed no further. 
ech. 42, 6; Ezra 9. 6; Psa. 51.4; Isa. 6. d ch. 29. 9; Mic, 7. 16; Zech, 2, [3; 
5; 64.6; Dan, 9. 5,7; Luke 18. 13. Rom. 3. 19. 


4 Behold, I am vile! What can I answer thee? 
I will lay my hand upon my mouth. 
ő Once did I speak; but I will not answer again : 
Yea, twice; but I will add no more. 
the wish to carry his cause before God, had now an opportunity to do 
so, That this is the meaning, is apparent from the next verses, where 
Job says that he was confounded, and had nothing to say. 

4, Behold, I am vile: what shall I answer thee? ‘‘ Instead of being 
able to argue my cause, and to vindicate myself as I had expected, I 
now see that I am guilty, and I have nothing to say.” He had 
argued boldly with his friends. He had before them maintained his 
innocence of the charges which they bronght against him, and had 
supposed that he would be able to maintain the same argument before 
God. But when the opportunity was given, he felt that he was a 
poor, weak man; a guilty and miserable offender. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing to maintain our cause before God from what it is to 
maintain it before men; and though we may attempt to vindicate our 
own righteousness when we argue with our fellow-creatures, yet when 
we come to maintain it before God we shall be dumb. On earth, men 
vindicate themselves; what will they do when they come to stand 
before God in the judgment? T J will lay mine hand upon my mouth. 
An expression of silence. Catlin, in his account of the Mandan In- 
dians, says that this is a common custom with them when anything 
wonderful occurs. Some of them laid their hands on their mouths, 
and remained in this posture by the hour, as an expression of astonish- 
ment at the wonders produced by the brush in the art of painting. 
Comp. notes on ch. xxi. 5; xxix. 9. 

5. Once have I spoken, That is, in vindicating myself. He had 
once spoken of God in an irreverent and improper manner, and he 
now saw it. J But I will not answer. I will not now answer, as I 
had expressed the wish to do. Job now saw that he had spoken in 
an improper manner, and he says that he would not repeat what he 
had said. T Yea, twice. He had not only offended once, as if in a 
thoughtless and hasty manner, but he had repeated it, showing deli- 
beration, and thus aggravating his guilt. When a man is brought to 
a willingness to confess that he has done wrong once, he will be very 
likely to see that he has been guilty of more than one offence. One 
sin will draw on the remembranee of another; and the gate once open, 
a flood of sins will rush to the recollection. It is not common that 
aman can so isolate a sin as to repent of that alone, or so look at one 
oftence against God as not to feel that he has been often guilty of the 
same crimes. T But Iwill proceed no further. Job felt, doubtless, that if 
he should allow himself to speak again, or to attempt now to vindieate 
himself, he would be in danger of committing the same error again. 
He now saw that God was right; that he had himself repeatedly 
indulged in an improper spirit, and that all that became him was a 
penitent confession in the fewest words possible. We may leam here, 
(1,) that a view of God is fitted to produce in us a deep sense of our 
own sins, No one can feel himself to be in the presence of God, or 
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G6 § Then © answered the 7 Gird up thy loins now like 
Lorn unto Job out of tho whirl- | a man: I will demand of thee, 
wind, and said, and declare thou unto me. 

e ch. 38. 1, ete. 
6 Then Jemovan answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: 


7 Gird up now thy loins like a man! 
I will ask of thee, and do thou instruct me! 


regard the Almighty as speaking to him, without saying, “Lo, I am 
vile!” ‘There is nothing so much fitted to produce a sense of sinful- 
ness and nothingness as a view of God. (2.) The world will be dumb 
at the day of judgment. They who nave heen most loud and bold in 
vindicating themselves will then be silent, and will confess that they 
are vile, and the whole world ‘ will become guilty before God.” If 
the presence and the voice of God produced such an effect on so good 
aman as Job, what will it not do on a wicked world? (38.) A true 
penitent is disposed to use but few words. ‘‘ God be merciful to me 
a sinner,” or, ‘lo, I am vile,” is about all the language which the 
penitent employs. He does not go into long arguments, into metaphy- 
sical distinctions, into apologies and vindications; but uses the sim- 
plest language of confession, and then leaves the soul, and the cause, 
in the hands of God. (4.) Repentance consists in stopping where we 
are, and in resolving to add no more sin. ‘I have erred,” is its 
language. “I will not add to it, I will do so no more,” is the 
immediate response of the soul. A readiness to go into a vindication, 
pr to expose one’s self to the danger of sinning again in the same 
way, is an evidence that there is no true repentance. Job, a true 
penitent, would not allow himself even to speak again on the subject, 
lest he should be guilty of the sin which he had already committed. 
(5.) In repentance, we must be willing to retract our errors, and con- 
fess that we were wrong—no matter what favourite opinions we have 
had, or how tenaciously and zealously we have defended and held 
them. Job had constructed many beautiful and eloquent arguments 
in defence of his opinions; he had bronght to bear on the subject all 
the results of his observation ; all his attainments in science; all the 
adages and maxims that he had derived from the ancients, and from 
a long intercourse with mankind, but he was now brought to a willing- 
ness to confess that his arguments were not solid, and that the 
opinions which he had cherished were erroneous. It is often more 
difficult to abandon opinions than vices; and the proud philosopher, 
when he exercises repentance, has a more difficult task than the victim 
of low and debasing sensuality. His opinions are his idols. They 
embody the results of his reading, his reflections, his conversation, his 
observation, and they become a part of himself. Hence it is that so 
many abandoned sinners are converted, and so few philosophers; 
that religion spreads often with so much success among the obscure 
and the openly wicked, while so few of the ‘‘ wise men of the world ” 
are called and saved, 

6. Then answered the Lord unto Job out of the whirlwind. See notes 
on ch, xxxviii, 1. God here resumes the argument which had been 
interrupted in order to give Job an opportunity to speak and to carry 
his cause before the Almighty, as he had desired. See ver. 2. Since 
Job had nothing to say, the argument, which had been suspended, is 
resumed and completed. 

7. Gird up thy loins now like a man, An expression taken from the 
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8 Wilt thou also disannul my | or canst thou thunder with a 
judgment? wilt thou condemn | voice 7 like him? 
me, that thou mayest be right- 10 Deck thyself now with 
eous? majesty € and excellency; and 
9 Hast thou an arm like God? | ¢Psa.co.3,4. g Psa. 93.1; 104.1. 
8 Wilt thou reverse my judgment ? 
Wilt thou show that I am wrong because thou art righteous? 
9 Hast thou an arm like God? 
Or canst thou thunder with a voice like him? 
10 Adorn thyself now with grandeur and majesty, 


ancient mode of dress. That was a loose, flowing robe, which was 
secured by a girdle when travelling, or when one entered upon any- 
thing requiring energy. See notes on Matt. v. 38—41. The meaning 
here is, ‘“ Prepare thyself for the highest effort that can be made. 
Put forth all your strength, and explain to me what will now be said.” 
Comp. notes on Isa. xli, 21. T I will demand of thee. Heb., “I will 
ask of thee.” That is, I will submit some questions to you to be 
answered. T And declare thou unto me. Heb., ‘‘ Cause me to know.” 
That is, furnish a satisfactory answer to these inquiries, sc as to show 
that you understand the subject. The object is to appeal to the proofs 
of Divine wisdom, and to show that the whole subject was far above 
human comprehension. 

8. Wilt thou disannwl my judgment? Wilt thou reverse the judg- 
ment which I have formed, and show that it should have been 
different from what itis? This was implied in what Job had under- 
taken. He had complained of the dealings of God, and this was the 
same as saying that he could show that those dealings should have 
been different from what they were. When aman murmurs against 
God, it is always implied that he supposes he could show why his 
dealings should be different from what they are, and that they should 
be reversed. T Iit thou condemn me, that thou mayest be righteous? 
Or, rather, probably, ‘‘ Wilt thou show that I am wrong because thou 
art superior in justice?’’ Job had allowed himself to use language 
which strongly implied that God was improperly severe. He had 
regarded himself as punished far beyond what he deserved, and as 
suffering in a manner which justice did not demand. All this implied 
that ke was more righteous in the case than God, for when a man 
allows himself to vent such complaints, it indicates that he esteems 
himself to be more just than his Maker. God now calls upon Job to 
maintain this proposition, since he had advanced it, and to urge the 
arguments which would prove that Ae was more righteous in the case 
than God. It was proper to demand this. It was a charge of such 
a nature that it could not be passed over in silence; and God asks, 
therefore, with emphasis, whether Job now supposed that he could 
institute such an argument as to show that he was right and his 
Maker wrong. 

9. Hast thou an arm like God? The arm is the symbol of strength. 
The question here is, whether Job would venture to compare his 
strength with the omnipotence of God? T Or canst thou thunder with 
a voice like him? Thunder is a symbol of the majesty of the Most 
High, and is often spoken of as the voice of God. See Psa. xxix. 
The question here is, whether Job could presume to compare himself 
with the Almighty, whose voice was the thunder? 

10. Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency. That is, such as 
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array thyself with glory and 
beauty. 

11 Cast abroad the rage of 
thy wrath: and behold every 
one that is proud, and abase 
him. 

12 Look on every one that ts 
4 prond, and bring him low; 
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and tread down the wicked in 
their place. 

13 Hide them in the dust to- 
gether; and bind their faces in 
secret. 

14 Then will I also confess 
unto thee that thine own right 
hand can save thee. 


A Exod, 18. 11; Prov. 15. 25; Isa. 2. 12; 
Dan. 4. 37. 


And array thyself with splendour and glory. 
11 Let loose the fury of thy wrath ! 
Look upon every one that is proud, and abase him! 
12 Look upon every one that is proud, and bring him low 
Yea, tread down the wieked in their place ! 
13 Hide them in the dust together ! 
Bind them in the dungeon ! 
14 Then will I also give thee praise, 
For thine own right haud can save thee. 


God has, Put on everything which you can, which would indicate 
rank, wealth, power, and see whether it could all be compared with 
the majesty of God. Comp. Psa. civ. 1, “O Lord my God, thou art 
very great; thou art clothed with honour and majesty.” 

11. Cast abroad the rage of thy wrath. That is, as God does. Show 
that the same effects can be produced by your indignation which there 
is in his. God appeals here to the effect of his displeasure in pros- 
trating his foes as one of the evidences of his majesty and glory, and 
asks Job, if he would compare himself with him, to imitate him in 
this, and produce similar effects. T And behold every one that is proud, 
and abase him. That is, look upon such an one and bring him low, or 
humble him by a look, It is implied here that God could do this, 
and he appeals to it as a proof of his power. 

12, And tread down the wicked in their place. Even in the very 
place where they are, crush them to the dust, as God can, It is 
implied that God was able to do this, and he appeals to it as a proof 
of his power. 

13. Hide them in the dust together. Comp. Isa. ii, 10. The mean- 
ing seems to be, that God had power to prostrate the wicked in the 
dust of the earth, and he calls upon Job to show Ais power by doing 
the same thing, T And bind their faces in secret. The,word faces 
here is probably used (like the Greek mpécwna) to denote persons. 
The phrase “to bind them ” is expressive of having them under con- 
trol or subjection ; and the phrase ‘‘in secret’? may refer to some 
secret or safe place—as a dungeon or prison, The meaning of the 
whole is, that God had power to restrain and control the haughty 
and the wicked, and he appeals to Job to do the same, 

14. Then will I also confess unto thee, etc. If you can do all this, it 
will be full proof that you ean save yourself, and that you do not 
need the Divine interposition. If he could do all this, then it might 
be admitted that he was qualified to pronounce a judgment on the 
Divine counsels and dealings, He would then show that he had 
qualifications for conducting thé affairs of the universe. 
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15 § Behold now ' behemoth, | which I made with thee; he 


1 or, the elephant, as some think, eateth grass as an OX. 
15 Behold now behemoth [hippopotamus], which I have made, as well 
as thyself; 


He feedeth on grass like the ox. 


15. Behold now behemoth, Marg., ‘or, the elephant, as some think.” 
In the close of the argument, God appeals to two aniinals as among 
the chief of his works, and as illustrating more than any others his 
power and majesty—the behemoth and the leviathan. A great 
variety of opinions has been entertained in regard to the animal 
referred to here, though the main inquiry has related to the question 
whether the elephant or the hippopotamus is denoted. Since the time 
of Bochart, who has gone into an extended examination of the subject 
(Hieroz. P. ii. lib. ii. c. 15), the common opinion has been that the 
latter is here referred to. As a specimen of the method of interpreting 
the Bible which has prevailed, and as a proof of the slow progress 
which has been made towards settling the meaning of a difficult pas- 
sage, we may refer to some of the opinions which have been enter- 
tained in regard to this animal. They are chiefly taken from the 
collection of opinions made by Schultens, in loe. Among them are 
the following: (1.) That wild animals in general are denoted. This 
appears to have been the opinion of the translators of the Septuagint. 
(2.) Some of the Rabbins supposed that a huge monster was referred 
to, that ate every day “the grass of a thousand mountains.” (3.) It 
has been held by some that the wild bull was referred to. This was 
the opinion particularly of Sanctius. (4.) The common opinion, until 
the time of Bochart, has been that the elephant was meant. See the 
particular authors who have held this opinion enumerated in Schultens, 
(5.) Bochart maintained, and since his time the opinion has been 
generally acquiesced in, that the river-horse of the Nile, or the hippo- 
potamus, was referred to. This opinion he has defended at length in 
the Hteroz. P., ii. lib. v. e. 15, (6.) Others have held that some 
“hieroglyphic monster” was referred to, or that the whole description 
was an emblematic representation, though without any living original. 
Among those who have held this sentiment, some have supposed that 
it is designed to be emblematic of the old serpent; others, of the 
corrupt and fallen nature of man; others, that the proud, the cruel, 
and the bloody are denoted; most of the ‘‘ Fathers” supposed that 
the devil was here emblematically represented by the behemoth and 
the leviathan; and one writer has maintained that Christ was referred 
to! To these opinions may be added the supposition of Dr, Good, 
that the behemoth here described is at present a genus altogether 
extinct, like the mammoth, and other animals that have been dis- 
covered in fossil remains. This opinion is also entertained by the 
author of the article on Mazology, in the Edinburgh Enelyclopeedia, 
chiefly for the reason that the description of the tail of the behemoth 
(ver. 17) does not well accord with the hippopotamus, There must 
be admitted to be some plausibility in this conjecture of Dr. Good, 
though perhaps I shall be able to show that there is no necessity of 


resorting to this supposition. The word behemoth (non), used here 


in the plural number, occurs often in the singular number, to denote 
a dumb beast, usually applied to the larger kind of quadrupeds. It 
ecours very often in the Scriptures, and is usually translated beast, or 
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collectively cattle. It usually denotes land animals, in opposition to 
birds or reptiles. See the Lexicons, and Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, 
It is rendered by Dr. Nordheimer (Heb. Con.) in this place hippo- 
potamus. The plural form is often used (comp. Deut. xxxii, 24; Job 
xii. 7; Jer. xii. 4; Hab. ii. 17; Psa. 1. 10), but in no other instance 
is it employed as a proper name. Gesenius supposes that under the 
form of the word here used there lies concealed some Egyptian name 
for the hippopotamus, ‘‘so modified as to put on the appearance of a 
Semitic word. Thus the Ethiopian pehemout denotes water-oz, by 
which epithet (bomarino) the Italians also designate the hippopota- 
mus.” ‘The translations do not afford much aid in determining the 
meaning of the word. The LXX. render it, @npla, wild beasts; Jerome 
retains the word Behemoth; the Chaldee, SY>2, beast; the Syriac 
retains the Hebrew word; Coverdale renders it, “cruel beast;’’ Prof. 
Lee, “the beasts ;’’ Umbreit, Nilpferd, “ Nile-horse;’’ and Noyes, 
*‘river-horse.”” The only method of ascertaining, therefore, what 
animal is here intended, is to compare carefully the characteristics 
here referred to with the animals now known, and to find in what one 
these characteristics exist. We may here safely presume on the entire 
accuracy of the description, since we have found the previous descrip- 
tions of animals to accord entirely with the habits of those existing at 
the present day. The illustration drawn from the passage before us, 
in regard to the nature of the animal, consists of two parts: (1.) The 
place which the description occupies in the argument. That it is an 
aquatic animal seems to follow from the plan and structure of the 
argument. In the two discourses of JEHovaH (ch. xxxviil.—xli.), 
the appeal is made, first, to the phenomena of nature (ch. xxxviii.) ; 
then to the beasts of the earth, among whom the ostrich is reckoned 
(ch. xxxix. 1—25); then to the fowls of the air (ch, xxxix. 26—30) ; 
and then follows the description of the behemoth and the leviathan. 
It would seem that an argument of this kind would not be constructed 
without some allusion to the principal wonders of the deep; and the 
fair presumption therefore is, that the reference here is to the 
principal animals of the aquatic race. The argument in regard to the 
nature of the animal from the place which the description occupies, 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that the account of the behemoth is 
immediately followed by that of the leviathan—beyond all question 
an aquatic monster. As they are here grouped together in the argu- 
ment, it is probable that they belong to the same class; and if by the 
leviathan is meant the crocodile, then the presumption is that the 
river-horse, or the hippopotamus, is here intended. These two 
animals, as being Egyptian wonders, are everywhere mentioned toge- 
ther by ancient writers, See Herodotus, ii. 69—71; Diod. Sic, i. 35; 
and Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxviii. 8. (2.) The character of the animal 
may be determined from the particular things specified. Those are 
the following: (@) It is an amphibious animal, or an animal whose 
usual resort is the river, though he is occasionally on land, This is 
evident, because he is mentioned as lying under the covert of the reed 
and the fens; as abiding in marshy places, or among the willows of 
the brook (vers. 21, 22), while at other times he is on the mountains, 
or among other animals, and feeds on grass like the ox, vers. 15, 20, 
This account would not agree well with the elephant, whose residence 
is not among marshes and fens, but on solid ground.- (b) He is not 
a carnivorous animal, This is apparent, for it is expressly mentioned 
that he feeds on grass, and no allusion is made to his at any time 
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eating flesh, vers. 15, 20. This part of the description would agree 
with the elephant as well as with the hippopotamus. (e) His strength 
is in his loins, and in the navel of his belly, ver. 16. This would 
agree with the hippopotamus, whose belly is equally guarded by his 
thick skin with the rest of his body, but it is not true of the elephant. 
The strength of the elephant is in his head and neck, and his weakest 
part, the part where he can be most successfully attacked, is his belly. 
‘There the skin is thin and tender, and it is there that the rhinoceros 
attacks him, and that he is even annoyed by insects.—Pliny, lib. viii. 
c. 20; Ælian, lib. xvii. c. 44. Comp. notes on ver. 16. (d) He is 
distinguished for some peculiar movement of his tail—some slow and 
stately motion, or a certain inflexibility of the tail, like a cedar. This 
will agree with the account of the hippopotamus. See notes on 
ver, 17. (e) He is remarkable for the strength of his bones, ver. 18, 
(f) He is remarkable for the quantity of water which he drinks at a 
time, ver. 23; and (g) he has the power of forcing his way, chiefly 
by the strength of his nose, through snares by which it is attempted 
to take him, ver. 24. These characteristics agree better with the 
hippopotamus than with any other known animal, and at present 
critics, with few exceptions, agree in the opinion that this is the 
animal which is referred to. As additional reasons for supposing that 
the elephant is not referred to, we may add, (1,) that there is no allu- 
sion to the proboscis of the elephant, a part of the animal that could 
not have failed to be alluded to if the description had pertained to 
him; and, (2,) that the elephant was wholly unknown in Arabia and 
Egypt. The hippopotamus (‘Irrorórauos) or river-horse belongs to 
the mammalia, and is of the order of the pachydermata, or thick- 
skinned animals. To this order belong also the elephant, the tapirus, 
the rhinoceros, and the swine.—Edin, Encyclo., art. Mazology, The 
hippopotamus is found principally on the banks of the Nile, though it 
is found also in the other large rivers of Africa, as the Niger, and the 
rivers which lie between that and the Cape of Good Hope. It is not 
found in any of the rivers which run north into the Mediterranean 
except the Nile, and there only at present in that portion which 
traverses Upper Egypt; and it is found also in the lakes and fens of 
Ethiopia. It is distinguished by a broad head; its lips are very thick, 
and the muzzle much inflated; it has four very large projecting curved 
teeth in the under jaw, and four also in the upper; the skin is very 
thick, the legs short, four toes on each foot inverted with small hoofs, 
and the tail is very short. The appearance of the animal, when on 
land, is represented as very uncouth, the body being very large, flat, 
and round, the head enormously large in proportion, the feet as dis- 
proportionably short, and the armament of teeth in its mouth truly 
formidable. The length of a male has been known to be seventeen 
feet, the height seven, and the circumference fifteen; the head three 
feet and a half, and the mouth about two feet in width. Mr. Bruce 
mentions some in the lake Tzana that were twenty feet in length. 
The whole animal is covered with short hair, which is more thickly 
set on the under than the upper parts. The general colour of the 
animal is brownish. The skin is exceedingly tough and strong, and 
was used by the ancient Egyptians for the manufacture of shields. 
They are timid and sluggish on land, and when pursued they betake 
themselves to the water, plunge in, and walk on the bottom, though 
often compelled to rise to the surface to take in fresh air. In the 
day-time they are so much afraid of being discovered, that when they 
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rise for the purpose of breathing, they only put their noses out ot 
the water; but in rivers that are unfrequented by mankind they put 
out the whole head. In shallow rivers they make deep holes in the 
bottom to conceal their bulk. They are eaten with avidity by the 
inhabitants of Africa. The accompanying engraving will give a good 
illustration of the general appearance of the hippopotamus :— 
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ahe following account ot tne capture of a hippopotamus serves 
greatly to elucidate the degcription in the book of Job, ana to show 
its correctness, even in those points which have formerly been re- 
garded as poetical exaggerations. It is translated from the travels 
of M. Küppell, the German naturalist, who visited Upper Egypt, 
and the countries still farther up the Nile, and is the latest tra- 
veller in those regions. (Reisen in Nubia, Kordofan, ete., Frankf. 
1829, p. 52, seq.) ‘‘In the province of Dongola, the fishermen 
and hippopotamus hunters form a distinct class or caste; and are 
called in the Berber language Hauauit (pronounced Howowit), ‘They 
make use of a small canoe, formed from a single tree, about ten feet 
long, and capable of carrying two, and at most three men. The 
harpoon which they use in hunting the hippopotamus has a strong 
barb just at the back of the blade or sharp edge; above this along and 
strong cord is fastened to the iron, and to the other end of this cord a 
slock of light wood, to serve as a buoy, and aid in tracing out and 
following the animal when struck. The iron is then slightly fastened 
upon a wooden handle, or lance, about eight feet long. The hunters 
of the hippopotamus harpoon their prey either by day or by night; 
but they prefer the former because they can then better parry the 
ferocious assaults of the enraged animal. The hunter takes in his 
VOL, II. 
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right hand the handle of the harpoon, with a part of the cord; in his 
left, the remainder of the cord with the buoy. In this manner he 
cautiously approaches the ereature as it sleeps by day upon a small 
island, or he watches at night for those parts of the shore where he 
hopes the animal will come up out of the water, in order to feed in 
the fields of grain, When he has gained the desired distance (about 
seven paces), he throws the lance with his full strength; and the 
harpoon, in order to hold, must penetrate the thick hide and into the 
flesh, The wounded beast commonly makes for the water, and 
plunges beneath it in order to conceal himself; the handle of the 
harpoon falls off, but the buoy swims, and indicates the dircetion 
which the animal takes. The harpooning of the hippopotamus is 
attended with great danger when the hunter is perceived by the 
animal before he has thrown the harpoon. In such cases the beast 
sometimes rushes, enraged, upon his assailant, and crushes him at 
once between his wide and formidable jaws—an occurrence that once 
took place during our residence near Shendi. Sometimes the most 
harmless objects excite the rage of this animal; thus, in the region ot 
Amera, a hippopotamus once craunched, in the same way, several 
cattle that were fastened to a water-whecl. So soon as the animal has 
been successfully struck, the hunters hasten in their canoe cautiously 
to approach the buoy, to which they fasten a long rope; with the 
other end of this they proceed to a large boat or bark, on board of 
which are their companions. The rope is now drawn in; the pain 
thus occasioned by the barb of the harpoon excites the rage of the 
animal, and he no sooner perceives the bark, than he rushes upon it; 
seizes it, if possible, with his teeth; and sometimes succeeds in 
shattering it, or oversetting it. ‘The hunters, in the mean tire, are 
not idle; they fasten five or six other harpoons in his flesh, and exert 
all their strength, by means of the cords of these, to keep him close 
alongside of the bark, in order thus to diminish, in some measure, the 
effects of his violence. They endeavour, with a long, sharp iron, to 
divide the ligamentum jugi, or to beat in the skull—the usual modes 
in which the natives kill this animal. Since the carcase of a full- 
grown hippopotamus is too large to be drawn out of the water without 
quite a number of men, they commonly cut up the animal, when 
killed, in the water, and draw the pieces ashore. In the whole 
Turkish province of Dongola, there are only one or two hippopotami 
killed annually. In the years 1821-23, inclusive, there were nine 
killed, four of which were killed by us. The flesh of the young 
animal is very good eating; when full grown, they are usually very 
fat, and their carcase is commonly estimated as equal to four or five 
oxen, The hide is used only for making whips, which are excellent ; 
and one hide furnishes from three hundred and fifty to five hundred 
of them. The teeth are not used. One of the hippopotami which 
we killed was a very old male, and seemed to have reached his utmost 
growth. He measured, from the snout to the end of the tail, about 
fifteen feet, and his tusks, from the root to the point, along the external 
turve, twenty-eight inches. In order to kill him, we had a battle with 
him of four hours long, and that too in the night. Indeed, he came 
very near destroying our large bark, and with it, perhaps, all our lives. 
The moment he saw the hunters in the small canoe, as they were 
about to fasten the long rope to the buoy, in order to draw him in, he 
threw himself with one rush upon it, dragged it with-him under 
water, and shattered it to pieces. ‘The two hunters escaped the 
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extreme danger with great difficulty. Out of twenty-five musket-balls 
which were fired into the monster’s head, at the distance of five feet, 
only one penctrated the hide and the bones near the nose; so that 
every time he breathed he snorted streams of blood upon the bark. 
All the other balls remained sticking in the thickness of his hide. 
We had at last to employ a small cannon, the use of which at so short 
a distance had not before entered our minds; but it was only after 
five of its balls, fired at the distance of a few feet, had mangled, most 
shockingly, the head and body of the monster, that he gave up the 
ghost. The darkness of the night augmented the horrors and dangers 
of the contest. This gigantic hippopotamus dragged our large bark 
at will in every direction of the stream; and it was in a fortunate 
moment for us that he yielded, just as he had drawn the bark among 
a labyrinth of rocks, which might have been so much the more 
dangerous, because, from the great confusion on board, no one had 
observed them. Hippopotami of the size of the one above described 
cannot be killed by the natives, for want of a cannon. ‘These animals 
are a real plague to the land, in consequence of their voraciousness, 
The inhabitants have no permanent means of keeping them away from 
their fields and plantations; all that they do is to make a noise 
during the night with a drum, and to keep up fires in different places. 
In some parts the hippopotami are so bold that they will yield up 
their pastures, or places of feeding, only when a large number of 
persons come rushing upon them with sticks and loud cries.” 
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CHASE OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The Chasseur is accompanied by his children—an attendant throws a noose over the 
wounded animal, 
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16 Lo now, his strength ts in | navel of his belly. 
his leins, and his force 2s in the 


16 Behold now his strength is in his loins; 
And his vigour in the muscles of his belly. 


The method of taking the hippopotamus by the Egyptians was the fol- 
lowing: “It was entangled by a running noose, at the extremity of a 
long line wound upon a reel, at the same time that it was struck b 
the spear of the chasseur. This weapon consisted of a broad, flat blade, 
furnished with a deep tooth or barb at the side, having a strong rope 
of considerable length attached to its upper end, and running over 
the notched summit of a wooden shaft, which was inserted into the 
head or blade, like a common javelin. It was thrown in the same 
manner, but on striking, the shaft fell, and the iron head alone 
remained in the body of the animal, which, on receiving the wound, 
plunged into deep water, the rope having been immediately let out. 
When fatigued by exertion, the hippopotamus was dragged to the 
boat, from which it again plunged, and the same was repeated 
until it became perfectly exhausted; frequently receiving additional 
wounds, and being entangled by other nooses, which the attendants 
held in readiness, as it was brought within their reach.” — Wil- 
kinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii., 
pp. 70, 71. The preceding sketch of the taking of a hippopotamus, 
from a drawing at Thebes, will illustrate this interesting subject. 
T Which I made with thee. That is, either ‘*I have made him as well as 
you, have formed him to be a fellow-creature with thee,” or, “I have 
made him zear thee’’—to wit, in Egypt. The latter Bochart supposes 
to be the true interpretation, though the former is the more natural. 
According to that, the meaning is, that God was the Creator of both ; 
and he calls on Job to contemplate the power and greatness of a 
fellow-creature, though a brute, as illustrating his own power and 
majesty. T He eateth grass as an ox. This is mentioned as a remark- 
able property of this animal. The reasons why it was regarded as so 
remarkable may have been, (1,) that it might have been supposed 
that an animal so huge and fierce, and armed with such a set of teeth, 
would be carnivorous, like the lion or the tiger; and, (2,) it was 
remarkable that an animal that commonly lived in the water should 
be graminivorous, as if it were wholly a land animal. The common 
food of the hippopotamus is jish. In the water they pursue their 
prey with great swiftness and perseverance. They swim with much 
force, and are capable of remaining at the bottom of a river for thirty 
or forty minutes. On some occasions three or four of them are seen 
at the bottom of a river, near some cataract, forming a kind of line, 
and seizing upon such fish as are forced down by the violence of the 
stream.— Goldsmith. But it often happens that this kind of food is 
not found in sufficient abundance, and the animal is then forced on 
land, where it commits great depredations among plantations of sugar- 
cane and grain. The fact here adverted to, that the food of the 
hippopotamus is grass or herbs, is also mentioned by Diodorus— 
Karavéuera: tév Te otrov kal tov xéprov. The same thing is men-. 
tioned also by Sparrman, Travels through South Africa, page 563, 
Germ. Trans. 

16. Lo now, his strength is in his loins. The inspection of the 
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17 He 'moveth his tail like ; a cedar: the sinews of his stones 
1 or, seteeth up. are wrapped together. 


17 He bendeth his tail like the cedar; 
The sinews of his haunches are twisted together. 


figure of the hippopotamus will show the accuracy of this. The 
strength of the elephant is in the neck; of the lion in the paw; of 
the horse and ox in the shoulders; but the principal power of the 
river-horse is in the loins. Comp. Nahum ii., 1. This passage is one 
that proves that the elephant cannot be referred to. T And his force 
is in the navel of his belly. ‘The word which is here rendered navel 
(7y) means, properly, firm, hard, tough, and in the plural form, 
which occurs here, means the firm or tough parts of the belly. It is 
not used to denote the zavel in any place in the Bible, and should 
not have been so rendered here. The reference is to the muscles 
and tendons of this part of the body, and perhaps particularly to the 
fact that the hippopotamus, by crawling so much on his belly among 
the stones of the stream or on land, acquires a peculiar hardness or 
strength in those parts of the body. This clearly proves that the 
elephant is not intended. In that animal, this is the most tender 
part of the body. Pliny and Solinus both remark that the elephant 
has a thick, hard skin on the back, but that the skin of the belly is 
soft and tender. Pliny says (Hist. Nat. lib. viii. c. 20), that the 
rhinoceros, when about to-attack an elephant, “seeks his belly, as if 
he knew that that was the most tender part.” So Ælian, Hist. lib. 
xvii. c. 44. See Bochart, as above. 

17. He moveth his tail like a cedar, Marg.. “or, setteth up.’ The 
Hebrew word (J) means, fo bend, to curve; and hence it commonly 
denotes to be inclined, favourably disposed, to desire or please. The 
obvious meaning here is, that this animal had some remarkable 
power of bending or curving its tail, and that there was some resem- 
blance in this to the motion of the cedar-tree when moved by the 
wind. In what this resemblance consisted, or how this was a proof 
of its power, it is not quite easy to determine. Rosenmiiller says 
that the meaning is, that the tail of the hippopotamus was “ smooth, 
round, thick, and firm,” and in this respect resembled the cedar. 
The tail is short—being, according to Abdollatiph (see Ros.), about 
half a cubit in length. In the lower part, says he, it is thick, 
“equalling the extremities of the fingers;’’ and the idea here, 
according to this, is, that this short, thick, and apparently firm tail 
was bent over by the will of the animal, as the wind bends the 
branches of the cedar. ‘The point of comparison is not the length, 
but the fact of its being easily bent over or curved at the pleasure of 
the animal. Why this, however, should have been mentioned as re- 
markable, or how the power of the animal in this respect differs from 
others, is not very apparent. Some, who have the supposed elephant 
to be here referred to, have understood this of the proboscis. But 
though this would be a remarkable proof of the power of the animal, 
the language of the original will not admit of it. The Hebrew word 
(22) is used only to denote the tail. It is possible that there may be 
here an allusion to the unwieldy nature of every part of the animal, 
and especially to the thickness and inflexibility of the skin; and 
what was remarkable was, that, notwithstanding this, this member 
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18 His bones are as strong | like bars of iron. 
pieces of brass; his bones are 19 Heis the chief of the ways 


18 His bones are like strong pieces of brass: 
His bones are like bars of iron. 
19 He is chicf among the works of God; 


was entirely at its command. Still the reason of the comparison is 
not very clear. ‘The description of the movement of the tail here 
given, would agree much better with some of the extinet orders of 
animals whose remains have been recently discovered and arranged by 
Cuvier, than with that of the hippopotamus, Particularly, it would 
agree with the account of the ichthyosaurus (see Buckland’s Geology, 
Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i, 133, seq.), though the other parts of the 
animal here deseribed would not aeeord well with this. T The sinews 
of his stones are wrapped together. Good renders this, Aavnches ; 
Noves, Prof. Lee Rosenmüller, and Sehultens, thighs; and the 
LXX. simply, “his sinews.” The Hebrew word here used (172) 
means properly fear, terror, Exod. xv. 16; Job xiii. 11; and, aceord- 
ing to Gesenius, it then means, since fear is transferred to cowardice 
and shame, anything whieh causes shame, and hence the seeret parts, 
So it is understood here by our translators; but there does not seem 
to be any good reason for this translation, but there is every reason 
why it should not be thus rendered. The object of the deseription is 
to inspire a sense of the power of the animal, or of his capacity to 
inspire terror or dread ; and hence the allusion here is to those parts 
whieh were fitted to convey this dread, or this sense of his power—to 
wit, his strength. The usual meaning of the word, therefore, should 
be retained, and the sense then would be, ‘‘ the sinews of his terror,” 
that is, of his parts fitted to inspire terror, “are wrapped together ;”’ 
are firm, eompact, solid. The allusion then is to his thighs or 
haunches, as being formidable in their aspect, and the seat of strength. 
The sinews or muscles of these parts seemed to be like a hard- 
twisted rope; eompact, firm, solid, and such as to defy all attempts 
to overcome them. 

18. His bones are as strong pieces of brass. The circumstance here 
adverted to was remarkable, because the common residenee of the 
animal was the water, and the bones of aquatie animals are generally 
hollow, and mueh less firm than those of land animals. It should be 
observed here, that the word rendered brass in the Seriptures most 
probably denotes copper. Brass is a compound metal, composed of 
copper and zinc; and there is no reason to suppose that the art of 
compounding it was known at as early a period of the world as the 
time of Job. The word here translated ‘‘strong pieees”’ (rex) is ren- 
dered by Schultens alvei—channels, or beds, as of a rivulet or stream; 
and by Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Noyes, and Umbreit, tubes—supposed 
to allude to the fact that they seemed to be hoilow tubes of brass, 
But the more eommon meaning of the word is strong, mighty, and 
there is no impropriety in retaining that sense here; and then the 
meaning would be, that his bones were so firm that they seemed to 
be made of solid metal. 

19. He is the chicf of the ways of God. In size and strength. The 
word rendered ‘‘chief’’ is used in a similar sense in Numb. xxxiv. 
20: ‘‘Amalek was the first of the nations;’’ that is, one of the most 
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of God: he that made him can 20 Surely the mountains bring 
make his sword to approach | him forth food, ‘ where all the 
unto him. beasts of the field play. 

í Psa. 104. 14. 


He that made him has furnished him [as] with a sword. 
20 For the mountains bring him forth food, 
Where all the beasts of the field play. 


powerful and mighty of the nations. T He that made him can make 
his sword to approach unto him. According to this translation, the 
sense is, that God had power over him, notwithstanding his great 
strength and size, and could take his life when he pleased. Yet this, 
though it would be a correct sentiment, does not seem to be that 
which the connexion demands, That would seem to require some 
allusion to the strength of the animal; and accordingly, the trans- 
lation suggested by Bochart, and adopted substantially by Rosen- 
miller, Umbreit, Noyes, Schultens, Prof. Lee, and others, is to be 
preferred—‘ He that made him furnished him with a sword.’ The 
allusion then would be to his strong, sharp teeth, bearing a resem- 
blance to a sword, and designed either for defence or for the purpose 
of cutting the long grass on which it fed when on the land. The 
propriety of this interpretation may be seen vindicated at length in 
Bochart, Hicroz. P. ii, lib. v. c. xv. pp. 766, 772. The dpxn—the 
harpe, i. e. the sickle or scythe, was ascribed to the hippopotamus by 
some of the Greek writers. Thus Nicander, Theriacon, ver. 566: 


`H Trrov, Tov NetAos brtp Sdty aidardeccayv 
Booker, &poupnaw b& kaki émtBadAera “APTIHN. 


On this passage the Scholiast remarks, ‘The dprn, harpe, means a 
sickle, and the teeth of the hippopotamus are so called—teaching 
that this animal consumes (rpéyer) the harvest.” See Bochart also 
for other examples. A slight inspection of the engraving will show 
with what propriety it is said of the Creator of the hippopotamus, that 
he had armed him with a sickle, or sword. 

20. Surely the mountains bring him forth food. ‘That is, though he 
lies commonly among the reeds and fens, and is in the water a con- 
siderable portion of his time, yet he also wanders to the mountains, 
and finds his food there. But the point of the remark here does not 
seem to be that the mountains brought forth food for him, but that 
he gathered it while all the wild beasts played around him, or sported in 
his very presence, It was remarkable that an animal so large and 
mighty, and armed with such a set of teeth, should not be carnivo- 
rous, and that the wild beasts on the mountains should continue their 
sports without danger or alarm in his very presence. This fact conld 
be accounted for partly because the motions of the hippopotamus 
were so very slow and clumsy that the wild beasts had nothing to 
fear from him, and could easily escape from him if he were disposed 
to attack them, and partly irom the fact that he seems to have 
preferred vegetable food. The hippopotamus is seldom carnivorous, 
except when driven by extreme hunger, and in no respect is he 
formed to be a beast of prey. In regard to the fact that the hippo- 
potamus is sometimes found in mountainous or elevated places, see 
Bochart, 
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21 He lieth under the shady | of the brook compass him about. 
trees, in the covert of the reed, | 23 Behold, he 'drinketh up 
and fens. a river, and hasteth not: he 

22 The shady trees cover him | trusteth that he can draw up 
with their shadow ; the willows | Jordan into his mouth. 

1 opvresseth, 


21 He lieth under the lotus trees, 
In the covert of the reeds and fens. 

22 The lotus-trees cover him with their shade; 
The willows of the brook compass him about. 

23 Lo, should a river rush upon him, he is not alarmed; 
He is unmoved should the Jordan rush upon his mouth. 


21. He lieth under the shady trees. Referring to his usually 
inactive and lazy life. He is disposed to lie down in the shade, and 
especially in the vegetable growth in marshy places on the banks of 
lakes and rivers, rather than to dwell in the open field or in the 
upland forest. This account agrees well with the habits of the 
hippopotamus. The word here and in ver. 22 rendered shady trees 
(myx), is by Gesenius, Noyes, Prof. Lee, and Schultens, translated 
lotus, and wild lotus, The Vulgate, Syriac, Rosenmiller, Aben-Ezra, 
and others, render it shady trees. It oceurs nowhere else in the 
Scriptures, and it is difficult, therefore, to determine its meaning. 
According to Schultens and Gesenius, it is derived from the obsolete 
word byg ¢tzdal, to be thin, slender; and hence in Arabic it is applied 
to the wild lotus—a plant that grows abundantly on the banks of the 
Nile, and that often serves the wild beasts of the desert for a place of 
retreat. It is not very important whether it be rendered the lotus, or 
shades, though the probable derivation of the word seems to favour 
the former. T In the covert of the recd, It is well known that reeds 
abounded on the banks of the Nile. These would furnish a con- 
venient and a natural retreat for the hippopotamus. T And fens. 
WZi—marsh, marshy places. This passage proves that the elephant is 
not here referred to. He is never found in such places. 

22. The shady trees. Probably the /ote-trees. Sce note on ver, 21. 
The same word is here used. T The willows of the brook. Of the 
stream, or rivulet. The Hebrew word (m) means rather a wady; a 
gorge or gulley, which is swollen with torrents in the winter, but 
which is frequently dry in summer. See notes on ch. vi. 15. Willows 
grew commonly on the banks of rivers. They could not be cultivated 
in the desert, Isa. xv. 7. 

23. Behold, he drinketh up a river. Marg., oppresseth. The margin 
expresses the proper meaning of the Hebrew word, py. It usually 
means to oppress, to treat with violence and injustice; and to defraud, 
or extort. But a very different sense is given to this verse by 
Bochart, Gesenius, Noyes, Schultens, Umbreit, Prof. Lee, and 
Rosenmiiller. According to the interpretation given by them the 
meaning is, “The stream overfloweth, and he feareth not: he is 
secure, even though Jordan rush forth even to his mouth.” The 
reference then would be, not to the fact that he was greedy in his 
mode of drinking, but to the fact that this huge’and fierce animal, 
that found its food often on the land, and that reposed under the 
shade of the lotus and the papyrus, could live in the water as well as 
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24 'He taketh it with his | eyes: Ais nose pierceth through 


lor, MWillany take him in his sight,or, bore | SHALES. 
his nose with a gin? ch. 41. 1, 2. 1 


24 Who can take him when he is on his guard? 
Or when taken in snares, who can pierce his nose? 


on the land, and was unmoved even though the impetuous torrent of 
a swollen river should overwhelm him. The names by which this 
translation is recommended are a sufficient guarantee that it is nota 
departure from the proper meaning of the original. It is also the 
most natural and obvious interpretation. It is impossible to make 
good sense of the phrase ‘‘ he oppresseth a river ;’’ nor does the word 
used properly admit of the translation ‘he drinketh up.” The word 
river in this place, therefore (42), is to be regarded as in the nomi- 
native case to pty —and the meaning is, that when a swollen and 
impetuous river rushes along and bears all before it, and, as it were, 
oppresses everything in its course, he is not alarmed; he makes no 
effort to flee; he lies perfectly calm and secure. What was remark- 
able in this appears to have been, that an animal that was so much 
on land, and that was not properly a fish, should be thus calm and 
composed when an impetuous torrent rolled over him. The LXX. 
appear to have been aware that this was the true interpretation, for 
they render this part of the verse, Eà» yévynta: sAnupipa, K.T.A.— 
“ Should there come a flood, he would not regard it.” Our common 
translation seems to have been adopted from the Vulgate—LKece 
absorbebit fluvium. T He trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his 
mouth. Or rather, “He is confident [¢%.e. unmoved] though Jordan 
should rush forth to his mouth.” ‘The idea is, that though the 
whole river Jordan should seem to pour down upon him as if it were 
about to rush into his mouth, it would not disturb him. Even such 
an impetuous torrent would not alarm him. Being amphibious, he 
would not dread what would fill a land animal with alarm. There is 
no evidence that the hippopotamus was ever found in the river 
Jordan, nor is it necessary to suppose this in order to understand 
this passage, The mention of the Jordan shows indeed that this 
river was known to the writer of this book, and that it was probably 
written by some one who resided in the vicinity. In speaking of 
this huge foreign animal, it was not unnatural to mention a river 
that was familiarly known, and to say that he would not be alarmed 
should such a river rush suddenly and impetuously upon him, Even 
though the hippopotamus is an inhabitant of the Nile, and was never 
seen in the Jordan, it was much more natural to mention this river 
in this connexion than the Nile. It was better known, and the 
illustration would be better understood, and to an inhabitant of that 
country would be much more striking. I see no reason, therefore, 
for the supposition of Bochart and Rosenmiiller, that the Jordan here 
is put for any large river, ‘The illustration is just such as one would 
have used who was well acquainted with the Jordan—that the river- 
horse would not be alarmed even though such a river should pour 
impetuously upon him. 

24. He taketh it with his eyes. Marg., ‘or, will any take him in his 
sight, or, bore his nose with a gin?” From this marginal reading it is 
evident that our translators were much perplexed with this passage. 
Expositors have been also much embarrassed in regard to its meaning, 
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CHAPTER SIIL than h with an hook? or his 

; i1 | tongue with a cord which thou 
(AN ST thou draw out ' levia- | 2lettest down? 

live, a whale, or, a whirlpool, k Psa. 104. 26; Isa. 27. 1. 2 drownest, 


1 Canst thou draw forth Leviathan with an hook, 
Or press down his tongue with a cord? 


and have differed much in their exposition. Rosenmiiller supposes 
that this is to be regarded as a question, and is to be rendered, 
‘Will the hunter take him while he sees him ?’’—meaning that he 
eould not be taken without some snare or guile. The same view 
also is adopted by Bochart, who says that the hippopotamus could 
be taken only by some secret snare or pitfall. The common mode of 
taking him, he says, was to excavate a place near where the river- 
horse usually lay, and to cover it over with reeds and canes, so that 
he would fall into it unawares. The meaning then is, that the 
hunter could not approach him openly, and secure him while he saw 
him, but that some secret plan must be adopted to take him. The 
meaning then is, “Can he be taken when he sees the hunter?” 
§{ His nose pierceth through snares. Or rather, ‘‘ When taken in 
snares, can any one pierce his nose?” That is, Can the hunter even 
then pierce his nose so as to put in a ring or cord, and lead him 
wherever he pleases. This was the common method by which a 
wild animal was secured when taken (see notes on Isa. xxxvii. 29), 
but it is here said that this could not be done to this huge animal. 
He could not be subdued in this manner. He was a wild, untamed, 
and fierce animal, that defied all the usual methods by which wild 
beasts were made captive. In regard to the difficulty of taking this 
animal, see the account of the method by which it is now done, in the 
notes on ver. 15. That account shows that there is a striking accuracy 
in the description. 


—_— 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XLI. 


For a general view of the design of this chapter, see the analysis of ch. xl. 
The argument in this chapter is derived wholly from the leviathan, and 
relates to the following points:—He cannot be taken with a hook or with a 
cord, vers. 1, 2; he will not be tamed, or come and submit himself to man, 
vers. 3—5; he cannot be served up at a banquet, ver. 6; his head cannot 
be pierced with barbed irons, ver. 7; and the sight of him was enough to 
deter one from an attempt to take him, vers. 8—10. God then appeals to 
the particular parts of the animal, and goes into a minute description of him. 
He says he will not conceal his parts that are so fitted to excite terror and 
admiration, vers. 11, 12. He refers particularly to his mouth and teeth, 
vers. 18, 14; to his scales, vers. 15—17 ; to his eyes, like the eyelids of the 
morning, ver. 18; to the smoke and fire that seemed to go out of his mouth 
and nostrils, vers. 19—21; to the strength of his neck and the compactness 
of his flesh, vers. 22—24; to his irresistible power, and to the fact that he 
disregarded all the usual weapons for taking wild beasts, vers. 25—30; and 
to his appearance when he moves through the deep, vers. 31, 32. It is then 
added, vers. 33, 34, that there is nothing on earth like him, and that among 
the most proud works of God he is a king. 


1. Canst thou draw out. As a fish is drawn out of the water. The 
usual method by which fish were taken was with a hook; and the 
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meaning here is, that it was not possible to take the leviathan in this 
manner, The whole description here is of an animal that lived in the 
water. T Leviathan. Much has been written respecting this animal, and 
the opinions which have been entertained have been very various. 
Sehultens enumerates the following classes of opinions in regard to the 
animal intended here: (1.) The opinion that the word leviathan is to be 
retained, without attempting to explain it—implying that there was 
uncertainty as tothe meaning. Under this head he refers to the Chaldce 
and the Vulgate, to Aquila and Symmachus, where the word is retained, 
and to the Septuagint, where the word Apdxoyra, dragon, is used, and 
also to the Syriae and Arabie, where the same word is used. (2.) The 
fable of the Jews, who mention a serpent so large that it encompassed 
the whole earth. <A belief of the existence of such a marine serpent 
or monster still prevails among the Nestorians. (3.) The opinion that 
the whale is intended. (4.) The opinion that a large fish called Adar, 
or Musar, which is found in the Mediterranean, is denoted. ‘This is 
the opinion of Grotius. (5.) The opinion that the crocodile of the 
Nile is denoted. (6.) The opinion of Hasaeus, that not the whale is 
intended, but the Orca, a sea-monster armed with teeth, and the 
enemy of the whale. (7.) Others have understood the whole descrip 
tion as allegorical, as representing monsters of iniquity; and among 
these, some have regarded it as deseriptive of the devil! See Schul- 
tens. To these may be added the deseription of Milton: 


——that sca-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th’ ocean-stream, 
Him, haply, slumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seanien tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished-for morn delays.—Par. Lost. B. i. 


For a full investigation of the subject, Bochart may be consulted, 
Hieroz. P. ii. lib. v. e. 16—18. The conclusion to which he comes is, 
that the crocodile of the Nile is denoted; and in this opinion critics 
have generally, since his time, acquiesced. The opinions which are 
entitled to most attention are those which regard the animal here 
deseribed as either the whale or the crocodile. The objections to the 
supposition that the whale is intended are such as the following: 
(1.) That the whale tribes do not inhabit the Mediterranean, much 
less the rivers which empty into it—with which alone it is supposed 
Job could have been acquainted. (2.) That the animal here described 
differs from the whale in many éssential particulars. ‘ This family 
of marine monsters have neither proper snout nor nostrils, nor proper 
teeth. Instead of a snout, they have a mere spiracle, or blowing- 
hole, with a double opening on the top of the head; and for teeth, a 
hard expanse of horny lamine, which we call whalebone, in the 
upper jaw. The eyes of the common whale, moreover, instead of 
auswering the description here given, are most disproportionately 
small, and do not exceed in size those of the ox. Nor can this mon- 
ster be regarded as of fierce habits or unconquerable courage; for 
instead of attacking the larger sea-animals for plunder, it feeds chiefly 
on cribs and medusas, and is often itself attacked by the ork or 
grampus, though less than half its size.” —Dr. Good. These con- 
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siderations seem to be decisive in regard to the supposition that the 
animal here referred to is the whale. In fact, there is almost nothing 
in the description that corresponds with the whale except the size. 
The whole account, on the contrary, agrees well with the crocodile, 
and there are several considerations which may be suggested, before 
we proceed with the exposition, which correspond with the supposi- 
tion that this is the animal intended. ‘They are such as these: (1.) 
The crocodile is a natural inhabitant of the Nile and of other Asiatic 
and African rivers, and it is reasonable to suppose that an animal is 
referred to that was well known to one who lived in the country of 
Job. Though the Almighty is the speaker, and could describe an 
animal wholly unknown to Job, yet it is not reasonable to suppose 
that such an unknown animal would be selected. The appeal was to 
what he knew of the works of God. (2.) The general description 
agrees with this animal. The leviathan is represented as wild, fierce, 
and ungovernable ; as of vast extent, and as terrible in his aspect; as 
having a mouth of vast size, and armed with a formidable array of 
teeth ; as covered with scales set near together like a coat of mail; 
as distinguished by the fierceness of his eyes, and by the frightful 
aspect of his mouth; as endowed with great strength, and incapable 
of being taken in any of the ordinary methods of securing wild beasts. 
This general description agrees well with the crocodile. These 
animals are found in the rivers of Africa, and also in the southern 
rivers of America, and are usually called the alligator. In the 
Amazon, the Niger, and the Nile, they occur in great numbers, and 
are usually from eighteen to twenty-seven feet long; and sometimes 
lying as close to each other as a raft of timber.—Goldsmith. The 
crocodile grows to a great length, being sometimes found thirty feet 
long from the tip of the snout to the end of the tail; though its most 
usual length is about eighteen or twenty feet. “The armour, with 
which the upper part of the body is covered, may be numbered 
among the most elaborate pieces of nature’s mechanism. In the full- 
grown animal it is so strong and thick as easily to repel a musket- 
ball. The whole animal appears as if covered with the most regular 
and curious carved work. The mouth is of vast width, the gape 
having a somewhat flexuous outline, and both jaws being furnished 
with very numerous, sharp-pointed teeth. The number of teeth in 
cach jaw is thirty or more, and they are so disposed as to alternate 
with cach other when the mouth is closed. ‘The legs are short, but 
strong and muscular. In the glowing regions of Africa, where it 
arrives at its full strength and power, it is justly regarded as the most 
formidable inhabitant of the rivers.” —Shaw’s Zoology, vol. iii, p. 184. 
The crocodile seldom, except pressed with hunger, or for the purpose 
of depositing its eggs, leaves the water. Its usual method is to float 
along the surface, and seize whatever animals come within its reach ; 
but when this method fails, it then goes nearer the bank. There it 
waits, among the sedges, for any animal that may come down to 
drink, and seizes upon it, and drags it into the water. The tiger is 
thus often seized by the crocodile, and dragged into the river and 
drowned. (8.) A third reason for supposing that the crocodile is 
here intended, arises from the former conclusion concerning the behe- 
moth, ch. x1. 15, seq. The description of the leviathan immediately 
follows that, and the presumption is that they were animals that 
were usually found inhabiting the same district of country. If, there- 
fore, the behemoth be the hippopotamus, there is a presumption that 
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the leviathan is the crocodile—an inhabitant of the same river, 
equally amphibious, and even more terrible. ‘‘ And this considera- 
tion,” says the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, “is strengthened when 
we consider that the two animals were so associated by the ancients. 
Some of the paintings at Herculaneum represent Egyptian landscapes, 
in which we see the crocodile lying among the reeds, and the hippo- 
potamus browsing upon the plants on an island. So also in the 
famous Mosaic pavement at Praeneste, representing the plants and 
animals of Egypt and Ethiopia, the river-horse and the crocodile are 
associated in the same group, in the river Nile.” The crocodile was 
formerly found in abundance in Lower Egypt and the Delta, but 
it now limits the extent of its visits northward to the districts 
about Manfaloot, and the hippopotamus is no longer seen in Lower 
Ethiopia. Neither the hippopotamus nor the crocodile appear to 
have been eaten by the ancient Egyptians. Pliny mentions the 
medicinal properties of both of them (xxviii. 8), and Plutarch affirms 
that the people of Apollinopolis used to eat the crocodile (de Isid. 
s. 50); but this does not appear to have been a usual custom. 
Herodotus says that “some of the Egyptians consider the crocodile 
sacred, while others make war upon it; and those who live about 
Thebes and the lake Moeris (in the Arsinoite nome), hold it in great 
veneration,” ii. 69. ‘The following engraving, from the Pictorial Bible, 
will furnish an idea of the form of the crocodile. In some cases the 


crocodile was treated with the greatest respect, and kept up at con- 
siderable expense; it was fed and attended with the most scrupulous 
care; geese, fish, and various meats were dressed purposely for it; 
they ornamented its head with ear-rings, and its feet with bracelets 
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and necklaces of gold and artificial stones; it was rendered tame 
by kind treatment, and after death the body was embalmed in a 
sumptuous manncr. In other parts of Egypt, however, the animal 
was held in the greatest abhorrence, and they lost no opportunity of 
destroying it. Sce Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 75, seq. The word here rendered leviathan 
(m) occurs only in this place and in ch. iii. S; Psa. Ixxiv. 14; civ. 
26; Isa. xxvii. 1. In all these places it is rendered leviathan, except 
in Job. iii. 8, where it is rendered in the text “their mourning,” in 
the margin leviathan. See notes on that verse, and comp. notes on 
Isa. xxvii. 1. The connexion of the word with the root is not cer- 
tainly known, Gesenius regards it as derived from mm), to join one’s 
self to any one, and then to wreathe, to fold, to curve; and in Arabic 
to weave, to twist, as a wreath or garland; and that the word is 
applied to an animal that is wreathed, or that gathers itself in folds— 
a twisted animal, In ch. iii. 8 the word is used to denote some huge, 
untameable, and fierce monster, and will agree there with the supposi- 
tion that the crocodile is intended. See notes on that place. In Psa. 
lxxiv. 14 the allusion is to Pharaoh, compared with the leviathan, 
and the passage would agree best with the supposition that the allu- 
sion was to the crocodile, The crocodile was an inhabitant of the 
Nile, and it was natural to allude to that in describing a fierce tyrant 
of Egypt. In Psa. civ. 26 the allusion is to some huge animal of the 
deep, particularly of the Mediterranean, and the language would 
apply to any sea-monster, In Isa, xxvii. 1 the allusion is to the king 
and tyrant that ruled in Babylon, as compared with a dragon or 
fierce animal, Comp. notes on that passage, and Rev. xii. Any of 
these passages will accord well with the supposition that the crocodile 
is denoted by the word, or that some fierce, strong, and violent 
animal that could involve itself, or that had the appearance of an 
extended serpent, is referred to, The resemblance between the 
animal here described and the crocodile will be farther indicated by 
the notes on the particular descriptions in the chapter. T With an 
hook. Implying that the animal here referred to was aquatic, and 
that it could not be taken in the way in which fish were usually 
caught. It is known now that the crocodile is occasionally taken 
with a hook, but this is not the usual method, and there is no 
evidence that it was practised in the time of Job. Herodotus 
says that it was one of the methods which were used in his time. 
« Among the various methods,” says he, “that are used to take the 
crocodile, I shall only relate one which deserves most attention ; they 
fix a hook (&yxtarpov) on a piece of swine’s flesh, and suffer it to float 
into the middle of the stream. On the banks they have a live hog, 
which they beat till it cries out. The crocodile, hearing the noise, 
makes towards it, and in the way encounters and devours the bait. 
‘They thus draw it on shore, and the first thing they do is to fill its 
eyes with clay; it is thus easily manageable, which it otherwise 
would not be.” —B. ii. 70. ‘The manner of taking it in Siam is by 
throwing three or four strong nets across a river at proper distances 
from each other, so that if the animal breaks through the first, it may 
be caught by one of the rest. When it is first taken, it employs the 
tail, which is the grand instrument of its strength, with great force ; 
but after many unsuccessful struggles, the animal’s strength is at 
length exhausted. Then the natives approach their prisoner in boats, 
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2 Canst thou put an hook 3 Will he make many suppli- 
‘into his nose? or bore his jaw | cations unto thee? will he speak 
through with a thorn? soft words unto thee? 

l Isa. 37. £9. 


2 Canst thou put a rope into his nose ? 
Or pierce his jaw with a ring? 

3 Will he make many supplications unto thee? 
Will he speak soft words unto thee ? 


and pierce him with their weapons in the most tender parts, till he is 
weakened with the loss of blood.’”’—Goldsmith. From ancient sculp- 
tures in Egypt, it appears that the common method of attacking the 
crocodile was with a spear, transfixing it as it passed beneath the boat 
in shallow water. See Welkinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 75, seq. The most common method of 
taking the crocodile now is by shooting it.—Pococke. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that agreeably to what is said in the passage before 
us, the common method of taking it was not by a hook, and it is pro- 
bable that in the time of Job this method was not practised. { Or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down, Or rather, “ Canst 
thou sink his tongue with a cord?’’—that is, Canst thou tame him by 
a thong or bit thrust into his mouth >—Gesentws, The idea is that of 
pressing down the tongue with a cord, so that he would be tractable. 

2. Canst thou put an hook into his nose, Or rather, a rope, or cord. ‘The 
word here used (pax) means a caldron, or kettle (Job xli. 20); also 
a reed, or bulrush, growing in marshy places, and thus a rope made 
of reeds, a rush-cord. The idea is, that he could not be led about by 
a cord, as tame animals may be. Mr. Vansittart, however, supposes 
that the words here are expressive of ornaments, and that the allusion 
is to the fact mentioned by Herodotus, that the crocodile was led 
about by the Egyptians as a divinity, and that in this state it was 
adorned with rings and various stately trappings. There can be no 
doubt that such a fact existed, but this does not accord well with the 
scope of the passage here. ‘The object is to impress the mind of Job 
with a sense of the strength and untameableness of the animal, not ta 
describe the honours which were paid to it. | Or bore his jaw through 
with æa thorn? Or with a ring. The word here properly means a 
thorn, or thorn-bush, Job xxxi. 40; Prov. xxvi. 9; and then also a 
ring that was put through the nose of an animal, in order to secure it. 
The instrument was probably made sharp like a thorn or spike, and 
then bent so as to become a ring. Comp. Isa. xxxvii. 29. ° Mr. Bruce, 
speaking of the manner of fishing in the Nile, says that when a fisher- 
man has caught a fish, he draws it to the shore, and puts a strong iron 
ring into its jaw. ‘To this ring is fastened a rope by which the fish is 
attached to the shore, which he then throws again into the water.— 
Rosenmiller, 

3. Wil he make many supplications unto thee? In the manner of a 
captive begging for his life. ‘That is, Will he quietly submit to you? 
Prof. Lee supposes that there is an allusion here to the well-known 
cries of the dolphin when taken; but it is not necessary to suppose 
such an allusion. The idea is, that the animal here referred to would 
not tamely snbmit to his captor. T IVU? he speak soft words unto thec? 
Pleading for his life in tones of tender and plaintive supplication. 
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4 Will he make a covenant | bind him for thy maidens? 
with thee? wilt thou take him 6 Shall thy companions make 
for a servant for ever? a banquet of him? shall they 

5 Wilt thou play with him | part him among the mer- 
as with a bird? or wilt thou | chants? 


4 Will he make a covenant with thee? 
Canst thou take him for a servant for ever? 
5 Canst thou play with him as with a bird? 
Or canst thou bind him for thy maidens ? 
6 Do men in company make a banquet of him? 
Do they divide him among the merchants? 


4, Will he make a covenant with thee? That is, Will he submit 
himself to thee, and enter into a compact to scrve thee? Such a 
compact was made by those who agreed to serve another; and the 
idea here is, that the animal here referred to could not be reduced to 
such service—that is, could not be tamed. 4 JV vlé thou take him for 
a servant for ever? Canst thou so subdue him that he will be a per- 
petual slave? The meaning of all this is, that he was an untameable 
animal, and could not be reduced, as many others could, to domestic use, 

5. Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? A bird that is tamed. 
The art of taming birds was doubtless early practised, and they were 
kept for amusement. But the .eviathan could not thus be tamed. 
T Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens? For their amusement. For 
such purposes, doubtless, birds were caught and caged. ‘There is 
great force in this question, on the supposition that the crocodile is 
intended. Nothing could be more incongruous than the idea of 
securing so rough and unsightly a monster for the amusement of 
tender and delicate females. 

6. Shall thy companions make a banquet of him? ‘This is one of the 
“vexed passages” about which there has been much difference of 
opinion. Gesenius renders it, “ Do the companions (č. e. the fisher- 
men in company) lay snares for him}? So Noyes renders it. Dr, 
Harris translates it, ‘Shall thy partners spread a banquet for him ?”’ 
The LXX. render it, ** Do the nations feed upon him?” The Vulgate, 
« Will friends cut him up?” that is, for a banquet. Rosenmullcr 
renders it, ‘* Will friends feast upon him?’ ‘The word rendered “thy 
companions” (27), means properly those joined or associated to- 
gether for any purpose, whether for friendship or for business, It 
may refer here either to those associated for the purpose of fishing or 
feasting. The word “thy” is improperly introduced by our trans- 
lators, and there is no evidence that the reference is to the companions 
or friends of Job, as that would seem to suppose. The word rendered 
“make a banquet” (VF) is from 2 Aårá, to dig, and then to make a 
plot or device against one—derived from the fact that a pitfall was 
dug to take animals (Psa. vii. 16; lvii. 7; comp. Job vi. 27); and 
according to this it means, “Do the companions, é. e. the fishermen 
in company, lay snares for him?’ The word, however, has another 
signification, meaning to buy, to purchase, and also to give a feast, to 
make a banquet, perhaps from the idea of purchasing the provisions 
necessary for a banquet. According to this, the meaning is, “Do the 
companions, č. e, those associated for the purpose of feasting, make a 
banquet of him?’ Which is the true sense here it is not easy to 
determine. The majority of versions incline to the idea that it refers 
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7 Canst thou fill his skin ] remember the nattle, do no more. 
with barbed irons? or his head 9 Behold, the hope of him is 
with fish spears? in vain: shall not one be cast 

8 Lay thine hand upon him, | down even at the sight of him? 


7 Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? 
Or his head with fish-spears ? 

8 Lay thine hand upon him; remember the fierce conflict— 
Thou wilt not do it again. 

9 Behold the hope of [taking] him is vain; 
Is it not dissipated at his very appearance ? 


to a feast, and means that those associated for eating do not make 
him a part of their entertainment. ‘This interpretation is the most 
simple and obvious. T Skall they part him among the merchants? 
That is, Shall they cut him up and expose him for sale? The word 
rendered “merchants” (DH), means properly Canaanites. It is 
used in the sense of merchants, or traffickers, because the Canaanites 
were eommonly engaged in this employment. See notes, Isa. xxiii. 8. 
The erocodile is never made a part of a banquet, or an artiele of traffic, 

7. Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? Referring to its thick- 
ness and impenetrability. A common method of taking fish is by the 
spear; but it is here said that the leviathan could not be caught in 
this manner. The eommon method of taking the crocodile now is by 
shooting him. See notes on ver. 1. Nothing is more remarkable in 
the erocodile than the thiek and impenetrable skin with which it is 
eovered ; and the deseription here will agree better with this animal 
than with any other. ‘I Or his head with fish-spears? ‘The word here 
rendered “ fish-spears”’ (23) means properly a tinkling, clanging, as 
of metal or arms, and then any tinkling instrument. Here it evidently 
refers to some metal spear, or harpoon, and the name was given to 
the instrument on account of its clanging noise. The LXX, render 
this strangely, referring it to the ‘‘Phcenicians,’”’ or merehants men- 
tioned in the previous verse—‘‘ With their whole fleet they could not 
carry the first skin of his tail, nor his head in their fishing barks.” 

8. Lay thine hand upon him. Prof. Lee renders this, very impro- 
perly, as it seems to me, “Lay thine hand on thy mouth respecting 
him,” supposing it means that he should be awed into silence by 
dread of the animal referred to. But the meaning of the passage 
evidently is, “ Endeavour to seize him by laying the hand on him, 
and you will soon desist from the fearful conflict, and will not renew 
it.” T Remember the battle, Remember what a fearful conflict will 
ensue. Perhaps there is an allusion to some fact fresh in the mind of 
Job, where such an attempt had been made to secure the leviathan, 
attended with fearful disaster to those who had made the attempt. 
{| Do no more. Or rather, “Thou wilt not do it again.” That is, he 
would be deterred from ever renewing the attempt, or the conflict 
would be fatal to him. 

9. Behold, the hope of him is in vain. That is, the hope of taking 
him is vain. T Skall not one be cast down even at the sight of hin? So 
formidable is his appearance, that the courage of him who would 
attack him is daunted, and his resolution fails. ‘This agrees well also 
with the crocodile. ‘There is perhaps scarcely any animal whose 
appearance would be more likely to deter one from attacking him. 
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10 None is so fierce that dare that I should repay him? what- 
stir him up: who then is able soever is under the whole heaven 


to stand before me? is mine. ” 
11 Who” hath prevented me, » Exod. 19.5; Deut. 10. 14; Psa. 24.1, 
m Rom, 11. 35. 5Ow 12 We a O a 


10 None is so courageous that he dare arouse him ;— 
And who then is he that can stand before me? 

11 Who can come upon me by surprise that I should recompense him ? 
All under the whole heavens is mine.— 


10. None is so fieree that dare stir him up. No one has courage to 
rouse and provoke him. T Who then is able to stand before me? The 
meaning of this is plain. It is, “If one of my creatures is so formid- 
able that man dare not attack it, how can he contend with the great 
Creator? This may perhaps be designed as a reproof of Job. He had 
expressed a desire to carry his cause before God, and to urge argument 
before him in vindication of himself. God here shows him how hope- 
less must be a contest with the Almighty. Man trembles and is dis- 
armed of his courage by even the sight of one of the creatures of God, 
Overpowered with fear, he retires from the contemplated contest, and 
flees away. How, then, could he presume to contend with God? What 
hope could he have in a contest with him? 

11. Who hath prevented me? As this verse is here rendered, its 
meaning, and the reason why it is introduced, are not very apparent. 
It almost looks, indeed, as if it were an interpolation, or had been 
introduced from some other place, and torn from its proper connexion. 
Dr, Harris proposes to remove the principal difficulty by translating it— 


“Who will stand before me, yea presumptuously ? 
Whatsoever is beneath the whole heaven is mine. 
I cannot be confounded at his limbs and violence, 
Nor at his power, or the strength of his frame.” 


It may be doubted, however, whether the original will admit of this 
translation. Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, and Noyes unite in supposing 
the meaning to be, ‘‘ Who has done me a favour, that I must repay 
him?” But perhaps the true idea of the passage may be arrived at 
by adverting to the meaning of the word rendered “ prevented ”—0R. 
It properly means in Piel, to go before; to precede; to anticipate, 
Psa. xvii. 13; cxix. 148. Then it means to rush upon suddenly; to 
seize; to go to meet any one either for succour, Psa, lix. 11, or for a 
different purpose. Isa. xxxvii. 33, ‘‘ No shield shall come up against 
her” (T2272), i. e. against the city. So Job xxx. 27, “ The days of 
affliction prevented me.” A similar meaning occurs in the Hiphil form 
in Amos ix. 10, ‘‘ The evil shall not overtake us nor prevent us ;’’ that 
is, shall not rush upon as if by anticipation, or when we are off our 
guard. If some idea of this kind be supposed to be conveyed by the 
word here, it will probably express the true sense. ‘‘ Who is able to 
seize upon me suddenly, or when J am off my guard; to anticipate 
my watchfulness and my power of resistance so as to compel me to 
recompense him, or so to overmaster me as to lay me under obligation 
to confer on him the favours which he demands?’ There may be 
an allusion to the manner in which wild beasts are taken, when the 
hunter springs his gin suddenly, anticipates the power of the animal, 
rushes unexpectedly upon him, and compels him to yield. God says 
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12 I will noteonceal his parts, | of his garment? or who can 
nor his power, nor his comely | come to him 'with his double 
proportion. bridle? 

13 Who can discover the face Lor, within, 


12 I will not be silent concerning his parts, 
And his power, and the fitness of his armature. 
13 Who can strip off the surface of his garment ? 
Who can come near to the doubling of his jaws? 


that no one could thus surprise and overpower him. ‘Thus explained, 
the sentiment agrees with the argument which the Almighty is pre- 
senting. He is showing his right to reign and do all his pleasure, 
Iie appeals, in proof of this, to his great and mighty works, and 
especially to those specimens of the animal creation which man could 
not tame or overcome. The argument is this: “If man cannot sur- 
prise aud subdue these creatures of the Almighty, and compel them 
to render him service, how can he expect to constrain the Creator 
himself to be tributary to him, or to grant him the favours which he 
demands?’ T Whatsoever is under the whole heaven is mine. That 
is, “ All belong to me; all are subject to me; all are mine, to be con- 
ferred on whom I please. No one can claim them as his own; no 
one can wrest them from me.’ This claim to the proprietorship of 
all created things is designed Aere to show to Job that over a Being 
thus supreme man could exert no control. It is his duty, therefore, 
to submit to him withont a murmur, and to receive with gratitude 
what he chooses to confer. 

12, I will not conceal his parts. This is the commencement of a 
more particular description of the animal than had been before given, 
In the previous part of the chapter the remarks are general, speaking 
of it merely as one of great power, and not to be taken by any of the 
ordinary methods. A description follows of the various parts of the 
animal, all tending to confirm this general impression, and to fill the 
hearer with a deep conviction of his formidable character. The words 
rendered ‘‘I will not conceal,” mean “Iwill not be silent ;’’ that is, he 
would speak of them. The description which follows of the “parts” 
of the animal refers particularly to his mouth, his teeth, his scales, 
his eyelids, his nostrils, his neck, and his heart. ‘ Nor his comely 
proportion, The crocodile is not an object of beauty, and the animal 
described here is not spoken of as one of beauty, but as one of great 
power and fierceness. The phrase here used (ny yn) means, pro- 
perly, ‘the grace of his armature,” or the beauty of his armour, It 
does not refer to the beauty of the animal as such, but to the armour 
or defence which it had. Though there might be no beauty in an 
animal like the one here described, yet. there might be a “grace” or 
fitness in its means of defence which could not fail to attract admira- 
tion. This is the idea in the passage. So Gesenius, Umbreit, and 
Noyes render it. 

13. Who can discover the face of his garment? Literally, “ Who can 
reveal the face, č, e. the appearance, of his garment?” This “ gar- 
ment” is undoubtedly his skin, The meaning scems to be, “Ilis 
hard and rough skin is his defence, and no one can so strip off that 
as to have access to him.” The word rendered “discover” (ma) 


means, to make naked; then to reveal; and the idea is, that he 
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14 Who can open the doors | shut up together as with a close 
of his face? his teeth are terrible | seal. 


round about. 16 One is so near to ancther, 
15 Mis ‘scales are his pride, | that no air can come between 
l strong pieces of shields. them. 


14 Who can open the doors of his face? 
The rows of his teeth are terrible. 
15 His strong shields are his pride— 
Shut up together as with a close seal: 
16 eae are joined one to another, 
So that no air can come between them ; 


cannot be made naked of that covering, or deprived of it, so that one 
could attack him. T Or who can come to him with his double bridle? 
Marg., within. Gesenius renders this, “The doubling of his jaws ;’’ 
that is, his double row of teeth. Umbreit, ‘‘ His double bit.” Noyes, 
“Who will approaeh his jaws?” So Rosenmiller. Schultens and 
Prof: Lee, however, suppose it means that no one can eome near 
to him and double the bit upon him, i. e. cast the bit or noose over his 
nose, so as to seeure him by doubling it, or passing it around him. 
The former seems to me to be the true meaning. “Into the doubling 
of his jaws, who ean enter?” That is, Who will dare approach a 
double row of teeth so formidable? The word rendered “bridle”? 
CPI) means properly a eurb or halter, which goes over a horse’s nose, 
and henee a bit or bridle. But it may be used to denote the interior 
of the mouth, the jaws, where the bit is placed; and then the phrase 
denotes the double row of teeth of the animal. Thus the description 
of the “ parts of defenee’’ of the animal is kept up. 

14, IVho can open the doors of his face? His mouth. The same 
term is still used to denote the mouth—from its resemblance to a 
door. The idea is, that no one would dare to force open his mouth. 
This agrees better with the erocodile than almost any other animal, 
It would not apply to the whale. The eroeodile is armed with a 
more formidable set of teeth than almost any other animal. See the 
description in the notes on ver. 1. Bochart says that it has sixty 
teeth, and those mueh larger than in proportion to the size of the 
body. Some of them, he says, stand out; some of them are serrated, 
or like a saw, fitting into each other when the mouth is elosed; and 
some eome together in the manner of a comb, so that the grasp of 
the animal is very tenacious and fearful. See a full deseription in 
Bochart. 

15. His scales are his pride. Marg., strong pieces of shields. The 
literal translation of this would be, ‘‘ Pride, the strong shields ;’”’ that 
is, the strong shields, There can be no doubt that there is reference 
to the scales of the animal, as having a resemblance to strong shields 
laid elose to each other. But there is considerable variety of opinion 
as to its meaning. Umbreit and Prof. Lee take the word here rendered 
“pride” (MN) to be the same as (3), back, and then the meaning 
would be that his back was armed as with a shield—yreferring, as 
Prof. Lee supposes, to the dorsal fin of the whale. But there is no 
necessity for this supposition, and it cannot be denied that it is some- 
what foreed. The connexion requires that we should understand it, 
not of the dorsal fin, but of the scales; for a description immediately 
follows in continuation of this, which will by no means apply to the 
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17 They are joined one to 18 By his neesings a light 
another, they stick together, | doth shine, and his eyes are like 
that they cannot be sundered. | the eyelids of the morning. 


17 They cleave fast to each other ; 

They take hold on one another so that they cannot be separated. 
18 In his sneezing light is caused to shine, 

And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 


— —— 


fin, The obvious and proper meaning is, that the pride or glory of 
the animal-—that on which his safety depended, and which was the 
most remarkable thing about him—was his scales, which were laid 
together like firm and compact shields, so that nothing could pene- 
trate them. This description accords better with the crocodile than 
with any other animal. It is covered with scales, ‘“‘ which are so hard 
as to resist a musket-ball.””—Edin. Encyclo, This description cannot be 
applied to a whale, which has no scales; and accordingly Prof. Lee 
supposes that the reference in this verse and the two following is not 
to the scales, but to the teeth, and to ‘‘ the setting in of the dorsal fin !” 
T Shut up together. Made close or compact. T As with a close seal. 
As if they had been sealed with wax, so that no air could come 
between them. 

17. They are joined one to another. Literally, ‘‘ A man with his 
brothér;”’ that is, each one is connected with another. ‘There is no 
natural fastening of one scale with another, but they lie so close and 
compact that they seem thus to be fastened down on one another. 
See Bochart on this verse. It is this which makes the crocodile so 
difficult to be killed. A musket-ball will penetrate the skin under 
the belly, which is there less firmly protected; and accordingly the 
efforts of those who attempt to secure them are directed to that part 
of the body. <A ball in the eye or throat will also destroy it, but the 
oody is impervious to a spear or a bullet. 

18. By his neesings a light doth shine. The word rendered ‘‘neesings’’ 
means properly sneezing, and the literal sense here would be, ‘‘ His 
sneezings, light shines.” Coverdale renders it, “ His nesinge is like 
a glisteringe fyre.” Bochart says that the meaning is, “that when 
the crocodile sneezes, the breath is driven throngh the nostrils with 
such force that it seems to scintillate, or emit fire.’ Probably the 
meaning is, that when the animal emits a sudden sound, like sneezing, 
the fire seems to flash from the eye. There is some quick and rapid 
motion of the eyes, which in the rays of the sun seem to flash fire. 
The sneezing of the crocodile is mentioned by Aristotle—Prof. Lee. 
Amphibious animals, the longer they hold their breath under water, 
respire so much the more violently when they emerge, and the breath 
is expelled suddenly and with violence.— Schultcns, This is the action 
here referred to—the strong effort of the animal to recover breath 
when he rises to the surface, and when in the effort the eyes seem to 
scintillate, or emit hght. And his eyes are like the eyelids of the 
morning. The “eyelids of the morning” is a beautiful poetic phrase 
quite common in Hebrew poetry. The eyes of the crocodile are 
small, but they are remarkable. When he lifts his head above water, 
his staring eyes are the first things that strike the beholder, and may 
then with great beauty be compared with the morning light. There 
is a remarkable coincidence here, in the fact that when the Egyptians 
would represent the morning by a hieroglyphic, they painted a croco- 
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19 Out of his mouth go burn- | or caldron. 
ing lamps, and sparks of fire 21 His breath kindleth coals, 
leap out. and a flame goeth out of his 
20 Out of his nostrils goeth | mouth. 
smoke, as out of a seething pot 


19 Out of his mouth go forth torches; 
Sparks of fire leap forth. 
20 Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
As from a boiling pot or ealdron. . 
21 His breath kindleth coals, 
And a flame issueth out of his mouth. 


dile’s eye. The reason assigned for this was, that before the whole 
body of the animal appeared, the eyes seemed to rise from the deep. 
See Bochart on the passage, Hieroz., and also Horapollo, Hieroglyph. 
hs @o (Bit 

19. Out of his mouth go burning lamps. The word “lamps” here is 
probably used to denote torches, or fire-brands. ‘The animal is here 
described as in pursuit of his prey on land; and the description is 
exceedingly graphic and powerful, His mouth is then open; his 
jaws are distended; his breath is thrown out with great violence; 
his blood is inflamed, and the animal seems to vomit forth flames. 
The description is of course to be regarded as figurative. It is such 
as one would be likely to give who should see a fierce animal pressing 
on in pursuit of its prey. T And sparks of fire leap out. There is an 
appearance like sparks of fire, The animal, with an open throat 
nighly inflamed, seems to breathe forth flames. ‘The figure is a com- 
mon one applied to a war-horse. Thus Ovid— 


“From their full racks the generous steeds retire, 
Dropping ambrosial foam and snorting jire.—Dr. Good. 


The same thing is remarked by Achilles Tatius of the hippopotamus: 
“With open nostrils, and breathing smoke like fire (wupéin xanvov) 
as from a fountain of fire.’ And in Eustathius it is said, ‘‘ They 
have an open nostril, breathing forth smoke like fire from a furnace” 
—rupoon Kanvov, és èk Kaulvov xveovra. See Bochart. 

20. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke. See the quotations on ver, 19. 
This appearance of the crocodile, or alligator, has been often noticed, 
Bertram, in his Travels in North and South Carolina, p. 116, says, 
“ While I was seeking a place of rest, I encountered an alligator that 
in the neighbouring lake rushed through the canes that grew on its 
banks. He inflated his enormous body, and swung his tail high in 
the air, A thick smoke streamed from his wide-open nostrils, with 
a sound that made the earth tremble.” —Rosenmüller, Alte u. neue 
Morgenland, No. 778. T As out of a seething pot. A pot that is 
boiling. Literally, “a blown pot;’’ that is, a pot under which the 
fire is blown, or kindled. T Or caldron. Any kettle. The same 
word is used to denote a reed or bulrush, or a rope made of reeds, 
sm, 15%, Wag di@le sxili, 2, 

21. His breath kindleth coals. It seems to be a flame, and to set on 
fire all around it. So Hesiod, Theog. i. 319, describing the creation 
of the Chimera, speaks of it as 


nvéovoay GmarudkeTov rip. 
“ breathing unquenchable fire.” So Virgil, Georg. ii. 140; 
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22 In his neck remaincth 23 The * flakes of his flesh are 
strength, and sorrow 'is turned | joined together: they are firm 
into joy before him. in themselves; they cannot be 

1 rejotceth, moved, 2 fallings. 


22 In his neck dwelleth strength ; 
Before him danccth terror. 

23 The dew-laps of his flesh cleave fast together ; 
They are firm upon him; they cannot be moved. 


Hxc loca non tauri spirantes naribus ignem 
Invertére. 


“Bulls breathing fire these furrows ne’cr have known.— Harton. 


A similar phrase is found in a sublime description of the anger of the 
Almighty, in Psa. xviii. 8: 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 


And fire out of his mouth devoured: 
Coals were kindled by it. 


22, In his neek remaineth strength, That is, strength is permanently 
residing there. It is not assumed for the moment, but his neck is so 
constructed as to be the abode of strength. The word here rendered 
“ yemaineth”’ (p>) means, properly, to pass the night; then to abide 
or dwell; and there is a designed contrast here with what is said of 
“sorrow” in this verse. This description of strength residing in the 
neck agrees well with the crocodile. See the figure of the animal 
on p. 325. It is not easy, however, to see how this is applicable to 
the whale, as Prof. Lee supposes. The whale is endowed, indeed, 
with great strength, as Prof. Lee has shown, but that strength is 
manifested mainly by the stroke of the tail. T And sorrow is turned 
into joy before him. Marg., rejoiceth, The proper meaning of the 
word here used (N) is, to dance, to leap, to skip; and the sense is, 
that “terror dances before him.” It does not refer to the motion of 
the animal, as if he were brisk and rapid, but it is a poetic expres- 
ston, as if terror played or pranced along wherever he came, Strength 
yesided in his neck, but his approach made terror and alarm play 
before him wherever he went; that is, produced terror and dread. 
In his neck is permanent, calm strength; before him, everything 
trembles and is agitated. ‘The beauty of the passage lies in this con- 
trast between the strength and firmness which repose calmly in the 
neck of the animal, and the consternation which he everywhere pro- 
duces, causing all to tremble as he approaches. Bochart has well 
illustrated this from the elassic writers. 

23. The flakes of his flesh are joined together. Marg., fallings, The 
Hebrew word here used means anything falling, or pendulous, and 
the reference here is, probably, to the pendulous parts of the flesh of 
the animal; the flabby parts; the dew-laps. In animals commonly 
these parts about the neck and belly are soft, pendulous, and con- 
tribute little to their strength. ‘The meaning here is, that in the 
leviathan, instead of being thus flabby and pendulous, they were 
compact and firm, This is strikingly true of the crocodile. The 
belly is, indeed, more soft and penetrable than the other parts of the 
body, but there is nothing like the soft and pendulous dew-laps of 
most animals. 
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24 His heart is as firm asa | self, the mighty are afraid; by 
stone; yea, as hard as a piece of | reason of breakings they purify 
the nether millstone. themselves. 

25 When he raiseth up him- 

24 His heart is solid like a stone; 
Yea, solid like the nether millstone. 

25 When he riseth up the mighty are afraid ; 
Yea, they lose themselves from terror. 


24, His heart is as firm as a stone. As hard; as solid. Boehart 
remarks that the word heart here is not to be regarded as denoting 
the courage of the animal, as it sometimes does, but the heart literally. 
The statement occurs in the deseription of the various parts of the 
animal, and the object is to show that there was peculiar firmness or 
solidity in every one of his members, There is peculiar firmness or 
strength needed in the hearts of all animals, to enable them to propel 
the blood through the arteries of the body; and in an animal of the 
size of the crocodile, it is easy to see that the heart must be made 
eapable of exerting vast foree. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the affirmation here is made on the supposition that there is need of 
extraordinary strength in the heart to propel the blood. The doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood was not then known to mankind, and 
it is to be presumed that the argument here would be based on what 
was known, or what might be easily observed. The presumption 
therefore is, that the statement here is based on what had heen seen 
of the remarkable compactness and firmness of the heart of the animal 
here referred to. Probably there was nothing so peeuliar in the heart 
of the eroeodile that this deseription would be applicable to that 
animal alone, but it is such doubtless as would apply to the heart of 
any animal of extraordinary size and strength. 4 Yea, as hard as a 
piece of the nether millstone. The mills commonly used in ancient 
times were hand-mills, See a deseription of them in the notes on 
Matt. xxiv. 41. Why the lower stone was the hardest, is not quite 
apparent. Perhaps a more solid stone might have been chosen 
for this, because it was supposed that there was more wear on the 
lower than the upper stone, or because its weight would make the 
machine more solid and steady. 

25. When he raiseth up himself. When he rouses himself for an 
attack or in self-defence. T The mighty are afraid. The Vulgate 
renders this ‘“‘angels.’’ The meaning is, that he produces alarm on 
those who are unaccustomed to fear. T By reason of breakings they 
purify themselves, This, though a literal translation, conveys no very 
clear idea, and this rendering is not necessary. The word rendered 
“ breakings’”’ (a) means properly a breaking, breach, puncture; a 
breaking down, destruction ; and then it may mean a breaking down of 
the mind, i. e. terror. This is evidently the meaning here. ‘‘ By reason 
of the prostration of their eourage, or the crushing of the mind by 
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alarm.” The word rendered ‘‘ purify themselves” (821) means, in 
Kal, fo miss, as a mark; to sin; to err. In the form of Hithpael, 
whieh oceurs here, it means to miss one’s way; to lose one’s self; and 
it may refer to the astonishment and terror by which one is led to miss 
his way in precipitate flight.—Gesenius. The meaning then is, ‘‘ They 
lose themselves from térror.?” They know not where to turn them- 
selves; they flee away with alarm. See Rosenmiiller in loc, 
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26 The sword of him that 28 The arrow cannot make 
layeth at him cannot hold; the | him flee: sling-stones are turned 
spear, the dart, nor the 'haber- | with him into stubble. 


geou, 29 Darts are counted as stub- 
27 Heesteemcth iron as straw, | ble; he laugheth at the shaking 
and brass as rotten wood. of a spear. 


1 or, ġreastplate. 


26 The sword of him that attaeks him will not adhere; 
Nor will the spear, the dart, or the javelin. 
27 He regardeth iron as straw, 
And brass as rotten wood. 
28 The arrow will not put him to flight; 
Sling-stones turn themselves into stubble in respect to him. 
29 Clubs are regarded by him as stubble ; 
He laugheth at the shaking of a spear. 


26. The sword of him that layeth at him. The word “sword” (233) 
here means undoubtedly harpoon, or a sharp instrument by which an 
attempt is made to pierce the skin of the monster. T Cannot hold, 
That is, in the hard skin. It does not penetrate it. The spear, the 
dart, These were donbtless often used in the attempt to take the animal. 
"The meaning is, that they would not hold or stiek to the animal. They 
flew off when hurled at him. Nor the habergeon. Marg., breastplate. 
Noyes, javelin. Prof. Lee, lance. Vulg., thorax, breastplate. So the 
LXX., @dpaxa. The word here used (mw), the same as jyy (1 Sam. 
xvii. 5, 388; Neh. iv. 16; 2 Chron. xxvi. 14), means properly a coat 
of mail, and is so ealled from its shining—from m3, to shine. It is 
not used in the sense of spear or javelin elsewhere, though perhaps it 
may have that meaning here—denoting a bright or shining weapon. 
This agrees best with the connexion. 

27. He esteemeth tron as straw, He regards instruments made of 
iron and brass as if they were straw or rotten wood, That is, they 
make no impression on him. This will agree better with the crocodile 
than any other animal. So hard is his skin, that a musket-ball will 
not penetrate it. See numerous quotations proving the hardness of 
the skin of the eroeodile in Boehart. 

28. The arrow. Heb., “the son of the bow.” So Lam. it. 18, 
margin, This use of the word son is common in the Scriptures, and in 
all Oriental poetry. ‘1 Siing-stones. The sling was early used in war 
and in hunting, and by skill and practice it could be so employed as to 
be a formidable weapon. See Judg. xx. 16; 1 Sam. xvii. 40,49. As 
one of the weapons of attack on a fue it is mentioned here, though 
there is no evidence that the sling was ever actually used in en- 
deavouring to destroy the crocodile. The meaning is, that all the 
common weapons used by men in attacking an enemy had no effeet on 
him. T Are turned with him into stubble. Produee no more effeet on 
him than it would to throw stubble at him, 

29, Darts are counted as stubble. The word rendered “darts” (ngia) 
oeeurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. It is from MMY, obs. root, to 
beat with a club. The word here probably means clubs. Darts and 
spears are mentioned before, and the object seems to be, to enumerate 
all the usual instruments of attaek. The singular is used here with a 
plural verb in a collective sense. 
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30 Sharp 'stones are under | boil like a pot: he maketh the 
him: hespreadeth sharp pointed | sea like a pot of ointment. 


things upon the mire. 32 He maketh a path to shine 
31 He maketh the deep to | after him; one would think the 
1 pieces of potsherd. deep to be hoary. 


30 Under him are sharp potsherds ; 

He spreadeth out his rough parts upon the mire. 
31 He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; 

He maketh the sea like a pot of ointment 
32 After him he leaves a shining path— 

So that one would think the deep to be hoary. 


30. Sharp stones are under him, Margin as in Hebrew, ‘‘pieces of 
potsherd.” The Hebrew word (NT Ahaddudh) means sharp, pointed, 
and the phrase here used means the sharp points of a potsherd, or 
broken pieces of earthenware. The reference is, undoubtedly, to the 
seales of the animal which were rough and pointed, like the broken 
pieces of earthenware. This description would not agree with the 
whale, and indeed will accord with no other animal so well as with 
the crocodile. The meaning is, that the under parts of his body, with 
which he rests upon the mire, are made up of sharp, pointed things, 
like broken pottery. T He spreadeth sharp pointed things upon the mire. 
‘That is, when he rests or stretches himself on the mud or slime of the 
bank of the river. The word here used and rendered “sharp pointed 
things?” (7), means properly something cut in; then something 
sharpened or pointed; and is used to denote a threshing sledge. See 
this instrument described in notes on Isa. xxviii. 27, 28; xli. 15. It 
is not certain, however, that there is any allusion here to that instru- 
ment. It is rather to anything that is rough or pointed, and refers to 
the lower part of the animal as having this character. The Vulgate 
renders this, “ Beneath him are the rays of the sun, and he reposeth 
on gold as on clay.” Dr. Harris, Dr. Good, and Prof. Lee suppose 
it refers to what the animal lies on, meaning that he lies on splinters 
of rock and broken stone with as much readiness and ease as if it were 
clay. But the above seems to me to be the true interpretation. It 1s 
that of Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Umbreit. Grotius understands it 
as meaning that the weapons thrown at him lie around him like broken 
pieces of pottery. 

31. He maketh the deep to boil like a pot. In his rapid motion through 
it. The word “deep” (mps) may refer to any deep place—cither of 
the sea, of a river, or of mire, Psa. Ixix. 3. It is applied to the 
depths of the sea, Jonah ii. 4; Micah vii. 19; but there is nothing in 
the word that will prevent its application to a large river like the 
Nile—the usual abode of the crocodile. 1 He maketh the sea, The 
word “sea” (D) is often applied to a large river, like the Nile or the 
Euphrates. See notes, Isa, xix. 5. T Like a pot of ointment. When 
it is mixed, or stirred together. Bochart supposes that there is an 
allusion here to the smell of musk, which it is said the crocodile has, 
and by which the waters througa which he passes seem to be perfumed. 
But the allusion seems rather to be merely to the fact that the deep is 
agitated by him when he passes through it, as if it were stirred from 
the bottom like a pot of ointment. 

32. He maketh a path to shine after him, This refers, doubtless, to 
the white foam of the waters through which he passes. If this were 
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33 Upon earth there ıs not 34 He beholdeth all high 
his like, who 'is made without | things: he is a king over all 
tear. the children of pride. 


lor, behave themselves without fear. 


33 Upon the earth there is not his like; 
He is made to be destitute of fear. 

34 On every high thing he looketh down; 
King over all the sons of pride. 


spoken of some monster that commonly resides in the ocean, it would 
not be unnatural to suppose that it refers to the phosphoric hght, such 
as is observed when the waters are agitated, or when a vessel passes 
rapidly through them. If it refers, however, to the crocodile, the 
allusion must be understood of the hoary appearance of the Nile or 
the lake where he is found. ‘| One would think the deep to be hoary. 
Homer often speaks of the sea as rohy O¢daccay—* the hoary sea.” 
So Apollonius, speaking of the Argonauts, lib. i. 545; 


—parpa) 8 aiev eAevicatvovro «éAcvOoi~. 
“The long paths were always white.” 
So Catullus, in Eprth. Pelei : 
Totaque remigio spumis incanuit unda, 
And Ovid, Epis. Eno: 
—remis eruta canet aqua. 


The rapid motion of an aquatic animal through the water will produce 
the effect here referred to, 

33. Upon earth there is not his like. Feb., ‘“ Upon the dust.” The 
meaning is, that no other animal can be compared with him; or the 
land does not produce such a monster as this. For size, strength, 
ferocity, courage, and formidableness, no animal will bear a comparison 
with him. This can be true only of some such fierce creature as the 
crocodile. T Iho is made without fear. Marg., “Or, behave themselves 
without fear.” ‘The meaning is, that he is created not to be afraid; he 
has no dread of others. In this respect he is unlike other animals. 
The LXX. render this, ‘‘ He is made to be sported with by my angels.” 

34. He beholdeth all high things. ‘That is, he iooks down on every- 
thing as inferior to him. { He is @ king over all the children of pride. 
Referring, by “the children of pride,” to the animals that are bold, 
proud, courageous—as the lion, the panther, ete. The lion is often 
spoken of as “the king of the forest,” or ‘the king of beasts,” and 
in a similar sense the leviathan is here spoken of as at the head of the 
animal creation. He is afraid of none of them; he is subdued by 
none of them; he is the prey of none of them. ‘The whole argument, 
therefore, closes with this statement, that he is at the head of the 
animal creation; and it was by this magnificent description of the 
power of the creatures which God had made, that it was intended to 
impress the mind of Job with a sense of the majesty and power of the 
Creator. It had the effect. He was overawed with a conviction of the 
greatness of God, and he saw how wrong it had been for him to pre- 
sume to call in question the justice, or sit in judgment on the doings, 
of such a Being. God did not, indeed, go into an examination of the 
various points which had been the subject of controversy; he did not 
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explain the nature of his moral administration so as to relieve the 
mind from perplexity; but he evidently meant to leave the impression 
that he was vast and incomprehensible in his government, infinite in 
power, and had a right to dispose of his creation as he pleased. No 
one can doubt that God could with infinite ease have so explained the 
nature of his administration as to free the mind from perplexity, and 
so as to have resolved the difficulties which hung over the various 
subjects which had come into debate between Job and his friends. 
Why he did not do this is nowhere stated, and can only be the subject 
of conjecture, It is possible, however, that the following suggestions 
may do something to show the reasons why this was not done. 
(1.) We are to remember the early period of the world when these 
transactions occurred, and when this book was composed. It was in 
the infancy of society, and when little light had gleamed on the 
human mind in regard to questions of morals and religion. (2.) In 
that state of things, it is not probable that either Job or his friends 
would have been able to comprehend the principles in accordance 
with which the wicked are permitted to flourish and the righteous are 
so much afflicted, if they had been stated. Much higher knowledge 
than they then possessed about the future world was necessary to 
understand the subject which then agitated their minds. It could 
not have been done without a very decided reference to the future 
state, where all these inequalities are to be removed. (3.) It has 
been the general plan of God to communicate knowledge by degrees ; 
to impart it when men have had full demonstration of their own im- 
becility, and when they feel their need of Divine teaching; and to 
reserve the great truths of religion for an advanced period of the world. 
In accordance with this arrangement, God has been pleased to keep in 
reserve, from age to age, certain great and momentous truths, and 
such as were particularly adapted to throw light on the subjects of 
discussion between Job and his friends. They are the truths pertaining 
to the resurrection of the body; the retributions of the day of judg- 
ment; the glories of heaven and the woes of hell, where all the 
inequalities of the present state may receive their final and equal 
adjustment. ‘These great truths were reserved for the triumph and 
glory of Christianity; and to have stated them in the time of Job, 
would have been to have anticipated the most important revelations 
of that system. The truths of which we are now in possession would 
have relieved much of the perplexity then felt, and solved most of 
those questions; but the world was not then in the proper state for 
their revelation. (4.) It was a very important lesson to be taught 
men, to bow with submission to a sovereign God, without knowing the 
reason of his doings. No lesson, perhaps, could be learned of higher 
value than this. To a proud, self-confident, philosophic mind, a mind 
prone to rely on its own resources, and trust to its own deductions, it 
was of the highest importance to inculcate the duty of submission to 
will and to sovereignty. This is a lesson which we often have to learn 
in life, and which almost all the trying dispensations of Providence are 
fitted to teach us. It is not because God has no reason for what he 
does; it is not because he intends we shall never know the reason; 
but it is because it is our duty to bow with submission to his will, and 
to acquiesce in his right ‘to reign, even when we cannot see the reason 
of his doings. Could we reason it out, and then submit because we saw 
the reason, our submission would not be to our Maker’s pleasure, but 
to the deductions of our own minds, Hence, all along, he so deals 
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with man, by concealing the reason of his doings, as to bring him to 
submission to his authority, and to humble all human pride. To this 
termination all the reasonings of the Almighty in this book are con- 
dueted; and after the exhibition of his power in the tempest, after his 
sublime description of his own works, after his appeal to the numerous 
things which are in fact incomprehensible by man, we feel that God 
IS GREAT—that it is presumptuous in man to sit in judgment on his 
works—and that the mind, no matter what he does, should bow before 
him with profound veneration and silence. ‘These are the great lessons 
which we are every day called to learn in the actual dispensations of 
his providence; and the arguments for these lessons were never else- 
where stated with so much power and sublimity as in the closing 
chapters of the book of Job. We have the light of the Christian re- 
ligion; we can look into eternity, and see how the inequalities of the 
present order cf things can be adjusted there; and we have sourees 
of consolation which neither Job nor his friends enjoyed; but still, 
with all this light, there are numerous cases where we are required to 
bow, not because we see the reason of the Divine dealings, but because 
such is the will cf God. To us, in such cireumstanees, this argument 
of the Almighty 1s adapted to teach the most salutary lessons. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER XLI. 


Tuts closing chapter of the book is composed partly of poetry and partly of 
prose. The first part comprises the first six verses, and consists of the eon- 
fession of Job that he had erred. Ile is eonvineed by the reasoning of the 
Almighty that all things are under his control, and that none of his purposes 
ean be hindered (ver. 2, margin); he acknowledges that he himself had 
uttered things which he did not understand, and had undertaken the diseus- 
sion of things which were too high for him, and deserved the reproof of having 
“ darkened counsel by words without knowledge,” ver. 3; he confesses his 
error in haying with so bold and irreverent a spirit ealled on God to enter on 
a trial, and having wished to argue his ease himself before God (see notes on 
ver. +); he says that he now has new views of the Almighty—as different 
from those which he formerly had, as was that between a thing of which a 
man had only a distant rumour and what he saw, ver. 0; and now, having 
“seen” God, he saw himself to be vile, and repented in dust and ashes. 
Thus the effect which it was desired to produce on Job was accomplished. 
The improprieties in which he had indulged were rebuked; he was brought 
to true repentance, and showed that he was truly a good man; and that, 
notwithstanding all that he had said under excited feeling, and in the bitter- 
ness of his anguish, he had at heart a profound reverence for God, and 
supreme submission to his will. 

The second part of the ehapter (vers. 7—16) is.in prose, and contains the 
statement of the result of the whole trial. The Almighty pronounces the 
friends of Job to be in error in the opinions which they had maintained 
respecting his dispensations, and decides in favour of Job in the controversy, 
ver. 7. This deeision involves the conclusion, that trials in this life are xot 
eertain indieations of character; that the fact that a man suffers much is no 
evidence that he is eminently wicked; and that prosperity is no clear proof 
that a man is the object of the Divine favour. As the friends of Job had 
defended many sentiments which were erroneous, and manifested a spirit 
eminently wrong, it was adjudged that it was proper that a sacrifice should 
be made in acknowledgment of their error; and as they had done much to 
pain and grieve the heart of Job, and as some act of deference and respect 
was duc to him from them, they are commanded to take a sacrifice of seven 
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CHAPTER XLII. from thee. 
HEN Job answered the Lorp, 3 Who 77s he that hideth 
and said, counsel without knowledge ? 


2 I know that thou ” canst | therefore have luttered that I un- 
do every thing, and that no | derstood not; things too wonder- 
thought } can be withholden | ful* for me, which I knew not. 


p Gen. 18. 14; Isa. 43. 13; Matt. 19. 26. 


1 or, of thine can be hindered. q ch. 38. 2, 3. r Psa, 131. 1; 139. 6. 


The response and penitent confession of Job.—Vers. 1—-6. 


1 Tuen Job answered JEHOVAH, and said: 
2 I know that thou canst do everything, 
And that no purpose of thine can be prevented. a 
3 ee is he [indeed] that darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
edge?” 
I have indeed uttered what I understood not; 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 


bullocks and seven rams, and to go to Job, that he might offer the sacrifice, 
and intercede for them, vers. 8, 9. The account of the returning prosperity 
of Job completes the book, vers. 10—16. He is restored to double his former 
possessions; is honoured with the returning affection of all his kindred; is 
consoled by their sympathy and enriched with their offerings; is blessed 
with a second family as numerous as the former; lives till he sees a nu- 
merous and happy posterity ; and dies at last honoured and full of days. 


2, I know that thou canst do every thing. This is said by Job in 
view of what had been declared by the Almighty in the previous 
chapters. It is an acknowledgment that God was omnipotent, and 
that man ought to be submissive under the putting forth of his infinite 
power. One great object of the address of the Almighty was to con- 
vince Job of his majesty, and that object was fully accomplished. 
$ And that no thought. No purpose or plan of thine. God was able 
to execute all his designs. T Can be withholden from thee. Marg., 
“or, of thine can be hindered.’ Literally, cut off—22. The word, 
however, means also ¢o cut off access to, and then to prevent, hinder, 
restrain, This is its meaning here. So Gen. xi. 6, “Nothing will 
be restrained (1222) from them, which they have imagined to do.” 

3. Who is he that hideth counsel without knowledge? This is repeated 
from ch. xxxviii. 2. As used there, these are the words of the 
Almighty, uttered as a reproof of Job for the manner in which he had 
undertaken to explain the dealings of God. See notes on that verse. 
As repeated here by Job, they are an acknowledgment of the truth 
of what is there implied, that Ae had been guilty of hiding counsel in 
this manner, and the repetition here is a part of his confession. He 
acknowledges that he Aad entertained and expressed such views of 
God as were in fact clothing the whole subject in darkness instead of 
explaining it. The meaning is, ‘‘ Who indeed is it, as thou saidst, 
that undertakes to judge of great and profound purposes without 
knowledge? I am that presumptuous man !’’—lIigen. Therefore 
have I uttered that I understood not, I have pronounced an opinion 
on subjects altogether too profound for my comprehension. This is 
the language of true humility and penitence, and shows that Job had 
at heart a profound veneration for God, however much he had been 
led away by the severity of his sufferings to give vent to imprope? 
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4 Hear, I beseech thee, and 5 I have heard of thee by the 
I will speak: I* will demand | hearing of the ear: but now 
of thee, and declare thou unto | mine eye seeth thee. 
me. sch, 40. 7. 


4 Hear, then, I beseech thee, and I will speak ; 
I will ask thee, and do thou instruct me. 

5 I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth thee; 


expressions. It is no uncommon thing for even good men to be 
brought to see that they have spoken presumptuously of God, and 
have engaged in discussions and ventured to pronounce opinions 
on Matters pertaining to the Divine administration that were wholly 
beyond their comprehension. 

4. Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak. This is the language of 
humble, docile submission. On former occasions he had spoken 
confidently and boldly of God; he had called in question the equity 
of his dealings with him; he had demanded that he might be per- 
mitted to carry his cause before him, and argue it there himself, 
Notes, ch. xiii. 3, 20—22. Now he is wholly changed. His is the 
submissive language of a docile child, and he begs to be permitted to 
sit down before God, and humbly to inquire of Aim what was truth. 
This is true religion. T I will demand of thee. Or rather, “ I will ask 
of thee.” The word “demand” implies more than there is of 
necessity in the original word (bwg). That means simply to ask, and 
it may be done with the deepest humility and desire of instruction. 
‘That was now the temper of Job. T And declare thou unto me. Job 
was not now disposed to debate the matter, or to enter into a con- 
troversy with God. He was willing to sit down and receive in- 
struction from God, and earnestly desired that he would teach him of 
his ways. It should be added, that very respectable critics suppose 
that in this verse Job designs to make confession of the impropriety 
of his language on former occasions, in the presumptuous and 
irreverent manner in which he had demanded a trial of argument 
with God. It would then require to be rendered as a quotation from 
his own words formerly: 


“I have indeed uttered what I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not, 
(When I said) Hear now, I will speak, 

I will demand of thee, and do thou teaeh me,” 


This is adopted by Umbreit, and has much in its favour that is 
plausible; but on the whole the usual interpretation seems to be most 
simple and proper. 

5. I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear. Referring to the 
indistinct views which we have of anything by merely hearing of it, 
compared with the clear apprehension which is furnished by sight. 
Job had had such views of God as one may obtain by being told of 
him; he now had such views as are furnished by the sight. The 
meaning is, that his views of God before were dark and obscure. 
T But now mine eye seeth thee. We are not to suppose that Job 
means to say that he actually saw God, but that his apprehensions of 
him were clear and bright as if he did. There is no evidence that 
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6 Wherefore‘ I abhor myself, | and repent in dust and ashes. * 


£ ch, 40. Bee qo E3 Tee gl Ag Jei u Dan. 9.3; Matt, 11. 21. 


6 Wherefore I abhor myself, 
And repent in dust and ashes. 


God appeared to Job in any visible form. He is said, indeed, to have 
spoken from the whirlwind, but no visible manifestation of JEHOVAH 
is mentioned. 

‘6. Wherefore I abhor myself. I see that I ama sinner to be loathed 
and abhorred. Job, though he did not claim to be perfect, had yet 
unquestionably been unduly exalted with the conception of his own 
righteousness, and in the zeal of his argument, and under the excite- 
ment of his feelings when reproached by his friends, had indulged 
in indefensible language respecting his own integrity. He now saw 
the error and folly of this, and desired to take the lowest place of 
humiliation. Compared with a pure and holy God, he saw that he 
was utterly vile and loathsome, and was not unwilling now to confess 
it. T And repent. Of the spirit which I have evinced; of the 
language used in self-vindication ; of the manner in which I have 
spoken of God. Of the general sentiments which he had maintained 
in regard to the Divine administration, as contrasted with those of his 
friends, he had no occasion to repent, for they were correct (ver. 8), 
nor had he occasion to repent as if he had never been a true penitent 
or a pious man, But he now saw that in the spirit which he had 
evinced under his afflictions, and in his argument, there was much to 
regret ; and he doubtless saw that there had been much in his former 
life which had furnished occasion for bringing these trials upon him, 
over which he ought now to mourn. T Jn dust and ashes. In the 
most lowly manner, and with the most expressive symbols of hu- 
miliation, It was customary in times of grief, whether in view of 
sin or from calamity, to sit down in ashes (see notes, ch, ii. 8; comp. 
Dan. ix. 3; Jonah ih, 6; Matt. xi. 21); or on such an occasion the 
sufferer and the penitent would strew ashes over himself. Comp. 
Isa. lviii. 5. The philosophy of this was—like the custom of wearing 
blaek for mourning apparel—that the external appearance ought to 
correspond with the internal emotions, and that deep sorrow would 
be appropriately expressed by disfiguring the outward aspect as much 
as possible. The sense here is, that Job meant to give expression to 
the profoundest and sincerest feelings of penitence for his sins, 
From this effect produced on his mind by the address of the Almighty, 
we may learn the following lessons: (1.) That a correct view of the 
character and presence of God is adapted to produce humility and 
penitence, Comp. ch, xl. 4, 5. This effect was produced on the 
mind of Peter when, astonished by a miracle wrought by the Saviour 
which none bait a Divine being could have wrought, he said, 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” Luke v. 8. The 
same effect was produced on the mind of Isaiah after he had seen 
Jehovah of Hosts in the temple: “Then said I, Woe is me, for I am 
undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of Hosts,” Isa. vi. 5. No man can have any elevated views 
of his own importance or purity, who has right apprehensions of the 
holiness of his Creator. (2.) Such a view of the presence of God 
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7 § And it was so, that after ) and against thy two friends: for 
the Lorp had spoken these | ye have not spoken of me * the 
words unto Job, the Lorp said | thing that is right, as my ser- 
to Eliphaz the Temanite, My | vant Job hath. 
wrath is kindled against thee, Altar. SLi. 


PART IL. 
The conclusion in prose.—Vers. 7—16. 


i AnD it came te pass after JEHOVAH had spoken these words to Jeb, that 
JEHOVAH said to Eliphaz the Temanite, “ My wrath is kindled against 
thee and thy two friends, fer ye have not speken cencerning me that 


will produce what no argument can in causing penitence and humility. 
The friends of Job had reasoned with him in vain to secure just this 
state of mind; they had endeavoured to convince him that he was a 
great sinner, and ought to exercise repentance. But he met argument 
with argument; and all their arguments, denunciation, and appeals, 
made no impression on his mind. When, however, God manifested 
himself to him, he was melted into contrition, and was ready to 
make the most penitent and humble confession. Soitisnow. The 
arguincnts of a preacher or a friend often make no impression on the 
mind of a sinner. He can guard himself against them. He can 
meet argument with argument, or can coolly turn the ear away. But 
he has no such power to resist God, and when he manifests himself 
to the soul, the heart is subdued, and the proud and self-confident 
unbeliever becomes humbled, and sues for mercy. (38.) A good man 
will be willing to confess that he is vile, when he has any clear 
views of God. He will be so affected with a sense of the majesty 
and holiness of his Maker, that he will be overwhelmed with a sense 
of his own unworthiness. (4.) The most holy men may have occa- 
sion to repent of their presumptuous manner of spcaking of God. 
We all err in the same way in which Job did. We reason about God 
With irreverence; we speak of his government as if we could com- 
prehend it; we discourse of him as if he were an equal; and when 
we come to have any just views of him, we see that there has been 
much improper boldness, much self-confidence, much irreverence of 
thought and manner, in our estimation of the Divine wisdom and 
plans. The bitter experience of Job should lead us to the utmost 
carefulness in the manner in which we speak of our Maker. 


7. And it was so, that after the Lorn had spoken these words unto 
Job. Had the matter been left according to the record in ver. 6, a 
wholly erroneous impression would have been made. Job was over- 
whelmed with the conviction of his guilt, and had nothing been said 
to his friends, the impression would have been that he was wholly in 
the wrong. It was important, therefore, and was indeed essential to 
` the plan of the book, that the Divine judgment should be pronounced 
on the conduct of his three friends. T The Lorn said to Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Eliphaz had been uniformly first in the argument with 
Job, and hence he is particuiarly addressed here. He seems to have 
been the most aged and respectable of the three friends, and in fact 
the speeches of the others are often a mere echo of his. § My wrath 
ts kindled, Wrath, or anger, is often rcpresented as enkindled, or 
burning. T For ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as 
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8 Therefore take unto you 
now ” seven bullocks and seven 
rams, and go to my servant Job, 
and offer up for yourselves a 
burnt-offering: and my servant 
Job shall pray 7 for you; for 


JOB. 


‘him will I accept: lest I deal 
with you after your folly, in 
that ye have not spoken of me 
the thing which is right, like 
my servant Job. 


1 his face, or, person, 1 Sam. 25. 35; 
Mal. 1. 9. 


v Numb. 23.1. z James 5.16; 1 John5.16. 


8 which is right, as my servant Job hath. Therefore take for yourselves 
seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my servant Job, and offer for your- 
selves a burnt offering; and Job my servant shall pray for you—for to him 
will I have regard—lest I should recompense to you your folly. For ye have 
not spoken concerning me that which is right, as my scrvant Job hath.” 


my servant Job hath. This must be understood comparatively. God 
did not approve of all that Job had said; but the meaning is, that his 
general views of his government were just. The main position 
which he had defended in contradistinction from his friends was 
correct, for his arguments tended to vindicate the Divine character, 
and to uphold the Divine government. It is to be remembered, also, 
as Bouiller has remarked, that there was a great difference in the 
circumstances of Job and the three friends—circumstances modifying 
the degrees of blameworthiness chargeable to each. Job uttered, 
indeed, some improper sentiments about God and his government; 
he expressed himself with irreverence and impatience; he used a 
language of boldness and complaint wholly improper, but this was 
done in the agony of mental and bodily suffering, and when provoked 
by the severe and improper charges of hypocrisy brought by his 
friends. What they said, on the contrary, was unprovoked. It was 
when they were free from suffering, and when they were urged to it 
by no severity of trial. It was, moreover, when every consideration 
required them to express the language of condolence, and to comfort 
a suffering friend. 

8. Therefore take unto you. Or, for yourselves. T Seven dullocks 
and seven rams. The number seven was a common number in offering 
animals for sacrifice. See Lev. xxiii. 18; Numb. xxix. 32. It was 
not a number, however, confined at all to Jewish sacrifices, for we 
find that Balaam gave the direction to Balak, king of Moab, to pre- 
pare just this number for sacrifice. ‘ And Balaam said unto Balak, 
Build me here seven altars, and prepare me here seven oxen and 
seven rams,” Numb. xxiii. 1, 29. The number seven was early 
regarded as a pérfect number, and it was probably with reference to 
this that that number of victims was selected, with an intention of 
offering a sacrifice that would be complete or perfect. T And go to 
my servant Job, An acknowledgment of his superiority. It is pro- 
bably to be understood, also, that Job would act as the officiating 
priest in offering up the sacrifice. It is observable that no allusion is 
made in this book to the priestly office, and the conclusion is obvious 
that the scene is laid before the institution of that office among the 
Jews. Comp. notes on ch.i.5. T And offer up for yourselves. ‘That 
is, by the aid of Job. They were to make the offering, though Job 
was evidently to be the officiating priest. T A durnt-offering. Notes, 
ch. i. 5. T And my servant Job shall pray for you. In connexion 
with the offering, or as the officiating priest. This is a beautiful 
instance of the nature and propriety of intercession for others. Job 
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9 So Eliphaz the Temanite, 10 And the Lor turned è? the 
aud Bildad the Shuhite, and | captivity of Job, when he prayed 
Zophar the Naamathite, went | for his friends: also the Lorp 
and did according as the Lorn | ? gave Job twice as much as he 
commanded them: the Lorp | had before. 


a also accepted ! Job. b Gen. 20. 17; Psa. 14. 7; 196.1. 
2 added all chat had been to Job unto the 
a Prov. 3, 11, 12. 1 the face of Job. double. 


9 So Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the 
Naamathite, went and did as JEHOVAH commanded them; and JEHOVAH 
had respect to Job. 

10 AndJrHovAH turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for his friends, 


was a holy man; his prayers would be acceptable to God, and his 
friends were permitted to avail themselves of his powerful intercession 
in their behalf. It is also an instance showing the nature of the 
patriarchal worship, It did not consist merely in offering sacrifices. 
Prayer was to be connected with sacritices, nor is there any evidence 
that bloody offerings were regarded as available in securing acceptance 
with God, except in connexion with fervent prayer. It is also an 
instance showing the nature of the patriarchal piety. It was presumed 
that Job would be ready to do this, and would not hesitate thus to 
pray for his “friends.” Yet it could not be forgotten how much 
they had wounded his feelings; how severe had been their reproaches; 
nor how confidently they had maintained that he was an eminently 
bad man. But it was presumed now that Job would be ready to 
forgive all this; to welcome his friends to a participation in the same 
act of worship with him, and to pray for them that their sins might 
be forgiven. Such is religion, alike in the patriarchal age and under 
the gospel, prompting us to be ready to forgive those who have 
pained or injured us, and making us ready to pray that God would 
pardon and bless them. “T For him will I accept, Marg., his face, or, 
person. So the Hebrew. So in Gen. xix. 21 (marg.); comp. Deut. 
xxviii. 50. The word face is thus used to denote the person, or man. 
The meaning is, that Job was so holy and upright that God would 
regard his prayers. ‘I Lest I deal with you after your folly. As their 
folly had deserved. There is particular reference here to the senti- 
ments which they had advanced respecting the Divine character and 
government, 

9. The Lord also accepted Job. Marg. as in ver. 8, the faceof. The 
meaning is, that he accepted his prayers and offerings in behalf of his 
friends. 

10. And the Lorn turned the captivity of Job, Restored, him to his 
former prosperity. The language is taken from restoration to country 
and home after having been a captive in a foreign land. ‘This 
language is often applied in the Scriptures to the return of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon, and some writers have made use of 
it as an argument to show that Job lived after that event. But this 
conclusion is unwarranted. The language is so general that it might 
be taken from the return from any captivity, aud is such as would 
naturally be employed in the early periods of the world to denote 
restoration from calamity. It was common in the earliest ages to 
convey captives in war to the land of the conqueror, and thus make a 
land desolate by the removal of its inhabitants; and it would be 
natural to use the language expressive of their return to denote a 
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11 Then came there unto him | him, and comforted him over all 
all ° his brethren, and all his | the evil that the Lorp had 
sisters, and all they that had | brought upon him: every man 
been of his acquaintance before, | also gave him a piece of money, 
and did eat bread with him in | and every one an ear-ring of 
his house: and they bemoaned | gold. 

e ch. 19, 13. 

11 and JEnovan gave him double of what he had before. Then came to him 
all his brethren, and all his sisters, and all his former acquaintances, and 
ate bread with him in his house; and they condoled with him, and com- 
forted him over all the evil that JEHovan had brought upon him; and 
every one gaye him a piece of money, and every one a ring of gold. 


restoration from any great calamity to former privileges and comforts. 
Such is undoubtedly its meaning as applied to the case of Job, He 
was restored from his series of protracted trials to a state of prosperity. 
T When he prayed for his friends. Or after he had prayed for his 
friends. It is not implied of necessity that his praying for them had 
any particular effect in restoring his prosperity. T Also the Lorn 
gave Job twice as much as he had before. Marg., added all that had 
been to Job unto the double. The margin is a literal translation, but 
the meaning is the same. It is not to be understood that this occurred 
at once—for many of these blessings were bestowed gradually. Nor 
are we to understand it in every respect literally—for he had the same 
number of sons and daughters as before; but it is a general declaration, 
and was true in all essential respects. 

11. Then came there unto him all his brethren, ete. It seems remark- 
able that none of these friends came near to him during his afilictions, 
and especially that his sisters should not have been with him to 
sympathize with him. But it was one of the bitter sources of his 
affliction, and one of the grounds of his complaint, that in his trials 
his kindred stood aloof from him, So in ch. xix. 13, 14, he says, 
«He hath put my brethren far from me, and mine acquaintance are 
verily estranged from me. My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar 
friends have forgotten me.” It is not easy to account for this. It 
may have been, however, that a part were kept from showing any 
sympathy, in accordance with the general fact that there are always 
professed friends, and sometimes kindred, who forsake a man in 
affliction; and that a part regarded him as abandoned by God, and 
forsook him on that account—from a mistaken view of what they 
regarded as duty, that they ought to forsake one whom God had for- 
saken. When his calamities had passed by, however, and he again 
enjoyed the tokens of Divine favour, all returned to him full of con- 
dolence and kindness; part, probably, because friends always cluster 
around one who comes out of calamity and rises again to honour, and 
the other portion because they supposed that as God regarded him 
now with approbation, it was proper for them to do it also. A man 
who has been unfortunate, and who is visited with returning pros- 
perity, never lacks friends, The rising sun reveals many friends that 
darkness had driven away, or brings to light many—real or professed 
—who were concealed at midnight. T And did eat bread with him in 
his house. An ancient token of friendship and affection. Comp. 
Psa. xli. 9; Prov. ix. 5; xxiii. 6; Jer, xli. 1. 1 Every man also gave 
him a piece of money. This is probably one of the earliest instances 
in which money is mentioned in history. It is, of course, impossible 
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now to determine the form or value of the “piece of money ” here 
referred to. The Hebrew word (mrp kesitah) occurs only in this 
place and in Gen. xxxiii, 19, where it is rendered “pieces of money, 4 
and in Josh. xxiv. 32, where it is rendered “pieces of silver.” It is 
evident, therefore, that it was one of the earliest names given to coin, 
and its use here is an argument that the book of Job is of very early 
origin. Had it been composed at a later age, the word sekel, or some 
word in common use to denote money, would have been used. The 
Vulgate here renders the word ovem, a sheep; the LXX. in like 
manner, guvdda, æ lamb; and so also the Chaldee. In the margin, in 
both the other places where the word occurs (Gen, xxxiii. 19; Josh. 
xxiv, 32), it is also rendered lambs. The reason why it is so rendered 
is unknown, It may have been supposed that in early times a sheep 
or lamb having something like a fixed value, might have been the 
standard by which to estimate the value of other things; but there is 
nothing in the etymology of the word to support this interpretation. 


The word in Arabic—h s kasat—means, to divide out equally, to 


measure; and the Hebrew word probably had some such signification 
denoting that which was measured or weighed out, and hence became 
the name of a certain wetght or amount of money. It is altogether 
probable that the first money consisted of a certain amount of the 
precious metals weighed out, without being coined in any way. It is 
not an improbable supposition, however, that the figure of a sheep or 
lamb was the first figure stamped on coins, and this may be the 
reason why the word here used was rendered in this manner in the 
ancient versions. On the meaning of the word, Bochart may be 
consulted, Hieroz. P. i. c. xliii. pp. 483—437; Rosenmiiller on Gen. 
xxxiii, 19; Schultens tz loco; and the following work in Ugolin’s 
Thes, Antiq. Saer. tom. xxviii., Otthonis Sperlingii Diss. de nummis 
non cusis, pp. 251—253, 298—306. The arguments of Bochart to 
prove that this word denotes a piece of money, and not a lamb, as it 
is rendered by the Vulgate, the LXX., the Syriac, the Arabic, and 
by Onkelos, are briefly, (1.) That in more than an hundred places 
where reference is made in the Scriptures to a lamb or a sheep, this 
word is not used. Other words are constantly employed. (2.) The 
testimony of the Rabbins is uniform that it denotes a piece of money. 
Rabbi Akiba says, that when he travelled into Africa he found there 
a com which they called kesita: so R, Solomon, and Levi Ben 
Gerson, in their Commentaries, and Kimchi, Pomarius, and Aquinas, 
in thcir Lexicons. (3.) The authority of the Masorites in relation to 
the Hebrew word is the same. According to Bochart the word is the 
same as tip kashat, or typ kosket, changing wú for w. The word 
means true, sincere, Psa, lx. 6; Prov. xxii. 21. According to this the 
name was given to the coin because it was made of pure metal—unadul- 
terated silver or gold. See this argument at length in Bochart. 
(4.) The feminine form of the noun used here shows that it does not 
mean a lamb—it being wholly improbable that the friends of Job 
would send him ewe-lambs only. (5.) In the early times of the 
patriarchs—as early as the time of Jacob—money was in common 
use, and the affairs of merchandise were conducted by that as a 
ecru, Gen, xvii. 12, 13; xlvii. 16. (6.) The statement in Acts 

16 leads to the supposition that money is referred to by the word 
as Sedi in Gen, xxxiii, 19. If, as is there supposed, the purchase of 
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12 So the Lorn blessed the | sand camels, and a thousand 
latter end of Job more than his | yoke of oxen, and a thousand 
beginning: for he had ¢ fourteen | she-asses. 
thousand sheep, and six thou- 13 He had also seven sons 

d cn. 8, 7; Deut, 8. 16; James 5. 11. and three daughters. 

ech, 1. 3. 


12 SoJenovan blessed the latter days of Job more than his beginning; for 
he had fourteen thousand sheep, six thousand camels, a thousand yoke of 
13 oxen, anda thousand she-asses. He had also seven sons and threc daughters. 


the same field is referred to in Gen. xxiii. 16 and xxxiii. 19, then it is 
clear that money is referred to by the word. In Gen, xxiii, 16 it is 
said that Abraham paid for the field of Ephron in Machpelah “four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money with the merchant,” And 
if the same purchase is referred to in both of these places, then, by a 
comparison of the two, it appears that the Aesita was heavier than the 
shekel, and contained about four shekels. It is not easy, however, to 
determine its value. T And every one an ear-ring of gold. The word 
rendered “ear-ring” (CR) may mean a ring for the nose (Gen. xxiv. 
47; Isa. iil. 21; Prov. xi, 22; Hos. ii. 13), as well as for the ear, 
Gen. xxxv. 4. The word ring would better express the sense here, 
without specifying its particular use. Comp. Judg. viii. 24, 25; 
Prov. xxv. 12. Ornaments of this kind were much worn by the 
ancients (comp. Isa. iii,; Gen, xxiv. 22), and a contribution of these 
from each one of the friends of Job would constitute a valuable pro- 
perty. Comp. Exod. xxxii. 2, 3. It was not uncommon for friends 
thus to bring presents to one who was restored from great calamity. 
See the case of Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxxii. 23. 

12. So the Lorn blessed the latter end of Job. To wit, by giving him 
double what he had possessed before his calamities came upon him, 
See ver. 10. T For he had fourteen thousand sheep, etc. ‘The posses- 
sions which are here enumerated are in each instance just twice as 
much as he possessed in the early part of his life. In regard to their 
value, and the rank in society which they indicated, see notes on ch. 
i. 8. The only thing which is omitted here, and which it is not said 
was doubled, was his ‘‘ household,” or “ husbandry” (ch. i. 3, margin); 
but it is evident that this must have been increased in a corresponding 
manner to have enabled him to keep and maintain such flocks and 
herds. We are not to suppose that these were granted to, him at 
once, but as he lived an hundred and forty years after his afflictions, 
he had ample time to accumulate this property. 

13. He had also seven sons and three daughters. The same number 
which he had before his trials. Nothing is said of his wife, or whether 
these children were or were not by a second marriage. ‘The last 
mention that is made of his wife is in ch. xix. 17, where he says that 
‘his breath was strange to his wife, though he entreated her for the 
children’s sake of his own body.” The character of this woman does 
not appear to have been such as to have deserved farther notice than 
the fact that she contributed greatly to increase the calamities of her 
husband. It falls in with the design of the book to notice her only 
in this respect, and having done this, the sacred writer makes no 
further reference to her. The strong presumption is, that the second 
family of children was by a second marriage. See Prof. Lee on Job, 
p. 26. It would not, however, have fallen in with the usual manner 
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14 And ne called the name | the name of the third, Keren- 
of the first, Jemima; and the | happuch. 
name of the second, Kezia; and 


14 And he called the name of the first Jemima, of the second Kezia, and of 


in which @ wife is mentioned in the Scriptures, to represent her 
removal as in any circumstances a felicitous event, and, as it could 
have been represented in no other light, if it had actually occurred, it 
is delicately passed over in silence. Even under all these circumstances 
—with a former wife who was impious and unfeeling; who served 
only to aggravate the woes of her holy and much-afilicted husband ; 
who saw him pass through his trials without sympathy and com- 
passion—a second marriage is not mentioned as a desirable event, 
nor is it referred to as one of the grounds on which Job could felicitate 
himself on his return to prosperity. The children are mentioned; the 
whole reference to the second marriage relation, if it occurred, is 
delicately passed over. Under no circumstances would the sacred 
penman mention it as an event laying the ground for felicitation. 

14, And he called the name of the first, Jemima. It is remarkable 
that in the former account of the family of Job, the names of none of 
his children are mentioned, and in this account the names of the 
daughters only are designated. Why the names of the daughters are 
here specified, is not intimated. They are significant, and they are so 
mentioned as to show that they contributed greatly to the happiness of 
Job on the return of his prosperity, and were among the chief blessings 
which gladdened his old age. The name Jemima (‘T72"2)) is rendered by 
the Vulgate Diem, and by the LXX. ‘Huépav, Day. The Chaldee adds 
this remark: “He gave her the name Jemima, because her beauty 
was like the day.” The Vulgate, Septuagint, and Chaldee evidently 


regarded the name as derived from cy yom, day, and this is the most 
natural and obvious derivation, ‘The name thus conferred would in- 
dicate that Job had now emerged from the night of affliction, and that 
returning light shone again on his tabernacle, It was usual in the 
earliest periods to bestow names because they were significant of 
returning prosperity (sce Gen. iv. 25), or because they indicated hope 
of what would be in their time (Gen. v. 29), or because they were a 
pledge of some permanent tokens of the Divine favour, See notes on 
Isa. viii. 18. Thomas Roe remarks (Travels, 425), that among the 
Persians it is common to give names to their daughters derived from 
spices, unguents, pearls, and precious stones, or anything which is 
regarded as beautiful or valuable. See Rosenmiiller, Alte u. neue 
Morgenland, No. 779. T And the name of the second, Kezia. The 
name Kezia (TZ?) means cassia, a bark resembling cinnamon, but 
less aromatic.— Gesenius, It grew in Arabia, and was used as a per- 
fume, The Chaldee Paraphrast explains this as meaning that he gave 
her this name because ‘“‘she was as precious as cassia.” Cassia is 
mentioned in Psa, xlv. 8 as among the precious perfumes. ‘ All thy 
garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and eassia.”” The agreeablencss 
or pleasantness of the perfume was the reason why the name was 
chosen to be given toa daughter. T And the name of the third, Keren- 
happuch, Properly, “horn of stibium.” The stibium (P2 puch) was 
a paint or dye, made originally, it is supposed, from sea-weed, and 
afterwards from antimony, with which females tinged their eye-lashes. 
See notes on Isa. liv. 11. It was esteemed as an ornament of great 
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15 And in all the land were | fatber gave them inheritance 
no women found so fair as the | among their brethren. 
daughters of Job: and their 


15 the third Keren-happuch. And in all the land were no women found 
so beautiful as the daughters of Job; and their father gave them an 
inheritance among thcir brethren. 


beauty, ehiefly beeause it served to make the eye appear larger. 
Large eyes are considered in the East as a mark of beauty, and the 
painting of black borders around them gives them an enlarged appear- 
anee, It is remarkable that this species of ornament was known so 
early as the time of Job; and this is one of the cases, constantly 
occurring in the East, showing that fashions there do not ehange. It 
is also remarkable that the fact of painting in this manner should have 
been considered so respectable as to be incorporated into the name of a 
daughter ; and this shows that there was no attempt at concealing the 
habit. This also accords with the eustoms which prevail still in the 
East, With us, the materials and instruments of personal adorning 
are kept in the back-ground, but the Orientals obtrude them con- 
stantly on the attention, as objeets adapted to suggest agreeable ideas. 
The process of painting the eye is described by « reeent traveller to be 
this: ‘ The eye is closed, and a small ebony rod smeared with the 
composition is squeezed between the lids so as to tinge the edges 
with the colour. This is considered to add greatly to the brillianey 
and power of the eye, and to deepen the effeet of the long black eye- 
lashes of which the Orientals are proud. The same drug is employed 
on their eye-brows; used thus, it is intended to elongate, not to 
elevate the are, so that the inner extremities are usually represented 
as meeting between the eyes, To Europeans, the effect is at first 
seldom pleasing; but it soon becomes so.” The followng engravings 
will give a representation of the ancient vessels of stibium and those 
now in use :— 


Ancient Vesse] and Probe. Modern ntensils for painting the Eyes. 


15. And their father gave them inheritance among their brethren. 
This is mentioned as a proof of his special regard, and is also re- 
eorded beeause it was not common. Among the Hebrews, the daugh- 
ter inherited only in the case where there was no son, Numb. 
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16 After this lived Job an | saw his sons, and his sons’ sons, 
hundred and forty years, and | even four generations. 


16 And Job lived after this an hundred and forty years, and saw his 


xxviii, 8. The property was divided equally among the sons, with 
the exception that the eldest received a double portion. See Jahn’s 
Bib, Arch. § 168. This custom, prevailing still extensively in the 
East, it seems existed in the time of Job, and it is mentioned as a 
remarkable circumstance that he made his daughters heirs to his 
property with their brothers. It would also be rather implied in the 
passage before us that they were equal heirs. 

16. After this lived Job an hundred and forty years. As his age at 
the time his calamities commenced is not mentioned, it is of course 
impossible to determine how old he was when he died. The LXX., 
however, have undertaken to determine this, but on what authority 
is unknown. ‘They render this verse, “And Job lived after this 
affliction an hundred and seventy years: so that all the years that he 
lived were two hundred and forty.” According to this, his age 
would have been seventy when his afflictions came upon him; but 
this is a mere conjecture. Why the authors of that version have 
added thirty years to the time which he lived after his calamities, 
making it an hundred and seventy instead of an hundred and forty as 
it is in the Hebrew text, is unknown. The supposition that he was 
about seventy years of age when his calamities came upon him is not 
an unreasonable one. He had a family of ten children, and his sons 
were grown so as to have families of their own, ch. i. 4. It should 
be remembered, also, that in the patriarchal times, when men lived to 
a great age, marriages did not occur at so early a period of life as they 
do now. In this book, also, though the age of Job is not mentioned, 
yet the uniform representation of him is that of a man of mature 
years; of large experience and extended observation ; of one who had 
enjoyed high honour and a wide reputation as a sage and a magistrate ; 
and when these circumstances are taken into the account, the supposi- 
tion of the translators of the Septuagint, that he was seventy years old 
when his afflictions commenced, is not improbable. If so, his age at 
his death was two hundred and ten years, The age to which he lived 
is mentionedas remarkable, and was evidently somewhat extraordinary. 
It is not proper, therefore, to assume that this was the ordinary length 
of human life at that time, though it would be equally improper to 
suppose that there was anything like miracle in the case. The fair 
interpretation is, that he reached the period of old age which was then 
deemed most honourable; that he was permitted to arrive at what 
was then regarded as the outer limit of human life; and if this be so, 
it is not difficult to determine about the time when he lived. The 
length of human life, after the flood, suffered a somewhat regular 
decline, until, in the time of Moses, it was fixed at about threescore 
years and ten, Psa. xc. 10. The following instances will show the 
regularity of the decline, and enable us, with some degree of proba- 
bility, to determine the pcriod of the world in which Job lived: Noah 
lived 950 years; Shem, his son, 600; Arphaxad, his son, 438 years ; 
Salah, 433 years; Eber, 464; Peleg, 239; Reu, 230; Serug, 230; 
Nahor, 248; Terah, 205; Abraham, 175; Isaac, 180; Jacob, 147; 
Joseph, 110; Moses, 120; Joshua, 110. Supposing, then, the age of 
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17 So Job died, * being old | and full of days. 
ech. 5. 26. 


17 sons, and his sons’ sons, even four generations. And Job died, being 
old and full of days. 


Job to have been somewhat unusual and extraordinary, it would fall 
in with the period somewhere in the time between Terah and Jacob ; 
and if so, he was probably contemporary with the most distinguished 
of the patriarchs. T And saw his sons, etc. To see one’s posterity 
advancing in years and honour, and extending themselves in the 
earth, was regarded as a signal honour and a proof of the Divine 
favour in the early ages. Gen. xlviii. 11, ‘“ And Israel said unto 
Joseph, I had not thought to see thy face; and lo, God hath also 
showed me thy seed.” Prov. xvii. 6, ‘‘ Children’s children are the 
crown of old men.” Psa. exxviii. 6, ‘‘ Yea, thou shalt see thy 
children’s children.” Comp. Psa. exxvil. 5; Gen. xii. 2; xvii. 5, 6; 
Job v. 25; and notes on Isa. liii. 10. 

17. So Job died, being old and full of days. Having filled up the 
ordinary term of human life at that period of the world. He reached 
an honoured old age, and when he died was not prematurely cut 
down. He was regarded as an old man. The translators of the 
Septuagint, at the close of their version, make the following addition : 
«And it is written that he will rise again with those whom the Lord 
will raise up. This is translated out of a Syrian book, He dwelt 
indeed in the land of Ausitis, on the confines of Idumea and Arabia. 
His first name was Jobab; and having married an Arabian woman, he 
had by her a son whose name was Ennon. He was himself a son of 
Zare, one of the sons of Esau; and his mother’s name was Bosorra; 
so that he was the fifth in descent from Abraham. And these were 
the kings who reigned in Edom, over which country he also bore 
rule, The first was Balak, the son of Beor, and the name of his city 
was Dannaba. And after Balak, Jobab, who is called Job; and after 
him, Asom, who was governor (#yeuév) from the region of Thaimanitis ; 
and after him, Adad, son of Barad, who smote Madian in the plain of 
Moab; and the name of his city was Getham. And the friends who 
came to him were Eliphaz of the sons of Esau, the king of the 
Thaimanites; Bildad, the sovereign (rúpavvos) of the Saucheans; and 
Sopher, the king of the Manaians.”” What is the authority for this 
statement is now entirely unknown, nor is it known whence it was 
derived. The remark with which it is introduced, that it is written 
that he would be raised up again in the resurrection, looks as if it 
were a forgery made after the coming of the Saviour, and has much 
the appearance of being an attempt to support the doctrine of the 
resurrection by the authority of this ancient book. It is, at all events, 
an unauthorized addition to the book, as nothing like it occurs in the 
Hebrew. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Wer have now gone through with an exposition of the most ancient 
book in the world, and the most difficult one in the sacred volume. 
We have seen how sagacious men reason on the mysterious events of 
Divine Providence, and how little light can be thrown on the ways of 
God by the profoundest thinking, or the acutest observation. We 
have seen a good man subjected to severe trials by the loss of all his 
property and children, by a painful and loathsome disease, by acute 
mental sorrows, by the reproaches of his wife, by the estrangement 
of his surviving kindred, and then by the laboured efforts of his 
friends to prove that he was a hypocrite, and that all his calamities 
had come upon him as a demonstration that he was at heart a bad 
man. We have seen that man struggling with those arguments ; 
embarrassed and perplexed by their ingenuity ; tortured by the keen- 
ness of the reproaches of his friends; and under the excitement of his 
feelings, and the pressure of his woes, giving vent to expressions of 
impatience and irreverent reflection on the government of God, which 
he afterwards had occasion abundantly to regret. We have seen that 
man brought safely through all his trials; showing that, after all that 
they had said and that ie had said and suffered, he was a good man. 
We have seen the Divine interposition in his favour at the close of 
the controversy ; the Divine approbation of his general character and 
spirit; and the Divine goodness shown him in the removal of his 
calamities, in his restoration to health, in the bestowment on him of 
double his former possessions ; and in the lengthening out his days 
to an honoured old age. In his latter days we have seen his friends 
coming around him again with returning affection and confidence ; 
and a happy family growing up to cheer him in his declining years, 
and to make him honoured in the earth. In view of all these things, 
and especially of the statements in the chapter which closes ¢he book, 
we may make the following remarks :— 

(i.) The upright will be ultimately honoured by God and man. 


God may bring afflictions upon them, and they may seem to be © 


objects of his displeasure; but the period will arrive when he will 
show them marks of his favour. This may not always, indeed, be in 
the present life, but there will be a period when all these clouds will 
be dissipated, and when the good, the pious, the sincere friends of 
God, shall enjoy the returning tokens of his friendship. If his appro- 
bation of them is declared in no intelligible way in this life, it will be 
at the day of judgment in a more sublime manner even than it was 
announced to Job; if the whole of this life should be dark with 
storms, yet there is a heaven where, through eternity, there will be 
pure and unclouded day. In like manner, honour will be ultimately 
shown to the good and just by the world. At present, friends may 
withdraw; enemies may be multiplied; suspicions may attach to a 
man’s name; calumny and slander may come over his reputation like 
a mist from the ocean. But things will ultimately work themselves 
right. A man in the end will have all the reputation which he ought 
to have. He who has a character that ought to be loved, honoured, 
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and remembered, wiil be loved, honoured, and remembered ; and he 
who has such a character that he ought to be hated or forgotten, will 
be. It may not always, indeed, be in the present life; but there is a 
current of public favour and esteem setting towards a good man while 
living, which always comes up to him when he is dead. The world 
will do justice to his character, and.a holy man, if calumniated while 
he lives, may safely commit his character to God and to the “ charitable 
speeches” (Bacon) of men, and to distant times, when he dies. But 
in most instances, as in the case of Job, if life is lengthencd out, the 
calumniated, the reproached, and the injured, will find justice done 
them before they die. Reproaches in early or middle life will be 
succeeded by a fair and wide reputation in old age; the retuming con- 
fidence of fricnds will be all the compensation which this world can 
furnish for the injury which was done, and the evening of life spent 
in the enjoyment of friendship and affection will but precede the 
entrance on a better life, to be spent in the eternal friendship of God 
and of all holy beings. 

(2.) We should adhere to our integrity when passing through 
trials. They may be long and severe. ‘The storm that rolls over us 
may be very dark, and the lightning’s flash may be vivid, and the 
thunder deep and long. Our friends may withdraw and reproacl: 
us; those who should console us may entreat us to curse God and 
die; one woe may succeed another in rapid succession, and each 
successive stroke be heavier than the last; years may roll on in which 
we may find no comfort or peace; but we should not despair. We 
should not let go our integrity. We should not blame our Maker. 
We should not allow the language of complaint or murmuring to pass 
our lips, nor ever doubt that God is good and true. There is a good 
reason for all that he does; and in due time we shall meet the recom- 
pense of our trials and our fidelity. No pious and submissive sufferer 
ever yet failed of ultimately receiving the tokens of the Divine favour 
and love, 

(8.) The expressions of Divine favour and love are not to be ex- 
pected in the midst of angry controversy and heated debate. Neither 
Job nor his friends appear to have enjoyed communion with God, or 
to have tasted much of the happiness of religion, while the contro- 
versy was goingon. They were excited by the discussion; the argument 
was the main thing; and on both sides they gave vent to emotions 
that were little consistent with the reigning love of God in the heart, 
and with the enjoyment of religion, There were high words; mutual 
criminations and recriminations; strong doubts expressed about the 
sincerity and purity of each other’s character; and many things were 
said on both sides, as there usually is in such cases, derogatory to the 
character and government of God. It was only after the argument 
was closed, and the disputants were silenced, that God appeared in 
mercy to them, and imparted to them the tokens of his favour, 
Theological combatants usually enjoy little religion. In stormy debate 
and heated discussion there is usually little communion with God, and 
little enjoyment of true piety, It is rare that such discussions are 
carried on without engendering feelings wholly hostile to religion ; and 
it is rare that such a controversy is continued long, in which much is 
not said on both sides injurious to God—in which there are not severe 
reflections on his government, and in which opinions are not advanced 
which give abundant occasion for bitter regret. Ina heated argument 
a man becomes insensibly more concerned for the success of his cause 
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than for the honour of God, and will often advance sentiments even 
severely reficcting on the Divine government, rather than confess the 
weakness of his own cause, and yield the point in debate. In such 
times it is not an inconceivable thing that even good men should be 
more anxious to maintain their own opinions than to vindicate the 
cause of God, and would be more willing to express hard sentiments 
about their Maker than to acknowledge their own defeat. 

(4.) From the chapter before us (xlii. 11), we are presented with 
an interesting fact, such as often occurs. It is this: friends return 
to us, and become excecdingly kind after calamity has passed by. 
The kindred and acquaintances of Job withdrew when his afflictions 
were heavy upon him; they returned only with returning prosperity. 
When afflicted, they lost their interest in him. Many of them, 
perhaps, had been dependent on him, and when his prosperity was 
gone, and he could no longer aid them, they disappeared of course. 
Many of them, perhaps, professed friendship for him because he was a 
man of rank, and property, and honour; and when he was reduced 
to poverty and wretchedness, they also disappeared of course. Many 
of them, perhaps, had regarded him as a man of piety ; but when 
these calamities came upon him, in accordance with the common 
sentiments of the age, they regarded him as a bad man, and they also 
withdrew from him of course. When there were evidences of return- 
ing prosperity, and of the renewed favour of God, these friends and 
acquaintances again returned. Some of them doubtless came back 
because he was thus restored. ‘ Swallow-friends, that are gone in the 
winter, will return in the spring, though their friendship is of little 
value.” — Henry. That portion of them who had been sincerely 
attached to him as a good man, though their confidence in his piety 
had been shaken by his calamities, now returned, doubtless with 
sincere hearts, and disposed todo him good, They contributed to his 
wants; they helped him to begin the world again; they were the 
means of laying the foundation of his future prosperity; and in a 
time of real need their aid was valuable, and they did all that they 
could to minister consolation to the man who had been so sorely 
afflicted. In adversity, it is said, a man will know who are his real 
friends. If this is true, then this distinguished and holy patriarch 
had few friends who were truly attached to him, and who were not 
bound to him by some consideration of selfishness. Probably this is 
always the case with those who occupy prominent and elevated situa- 
tions in life. ‘True friendship is oftenest found in humble walks and 
in lowly vales. 

(5.) We should overcome the unkindness of our friends by praying 
for them. See notes on ch. xlii. 8, 10. This is the true way of 
meeting harsh reproaches and unkind reflections on our character, 
Whatever may be the severity with which we are treated by others; 
whatever charges they may bring against us of hypocrisy or wicked- 
ness; however ingenious may be their arguments to prove this, or 
however cutting their sarcasm and retorts, we should never refuse to 
pray for them. We should always be willing to seek the blessing of 
God upon them, and be ready to bear them on our hearts before the 
throne of mercy. It is one of the privileges of good men thus to pray 
for their calumniators and slanderers ; and one of our highest honours, 
and it may be the source of our highest joys, is that of being made 
the instruments of calling down the Divine blessing on those who 
have injured us. It is not that we delight to triumph over them; it 
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is not that we are now proud that we have the evidence of Divine 
favour; it is not that we exult that they are humbled, and that we 
now are exalted; itis that we may be the means of permanent hap- 
piness to those who have greatly injured us. 

(6.) The last days of a good man are not unfrequently his best and 
happiest days. ‘The early part of his life may be harassed with 
cares; the middle may be filled up with trials; but returning pros- 
perity may smile upon his old age, and his sun go down without a 
cloud. His heart may be weaned from the world by his trials; his 
true friends may have been ascertained by their adhering to him in 
reverses of fortune, and the favour of God may so crown the evening 
of his life, that to him, and to all, it shall be evident that he is 
ripening for glory. God is often pleased also to impart unexpected 
comforts to his friends in their old age; and though they have 
suffered much and lost much, and thought that they should never 
“again see good, ” yet he often disappoints the expectations of his 
people, and the most prosperous times come when they thought all 
their comforts were dead, In the trials through which we pass in 
life, it is not improper to look forward to brighter and better days, as 
to be yet possibly our portion in this world; at all events, if we are 
the friends of God, we may look forward to certain and enduring 
happiness in the world that is to come. 

(7.) The book, through whose exposition we have now passed, is a 
most beautiful and invaluable argument. It relates to the most 
important subject that can come before our minds—the government 
of God, and the principles on which his administration is conducted. 
It shows how this appeared to the reflecting men of the earliest times. 
It shows how their minds were perplexed with it, and what difficul- 
ties attended the subject after the most careful observation. It shows 
how little can be accomplished in removing those difficulties by 
human reasoning, and how little light the most careful observation, 
and the most sagacious reflections, can throw on this perplexing 
subject. Arguments more beautiful, illustrations more happy, senti- 
ments more terse and profound, and views of God more large and 
comprehensive, than those which occur in this book, can be found in 
no works of philosophy; nor has the human mind in its own efforts 
ever gone beyond the reasonings of these sages in casting light on the 
mysterious ways of God. They brought to the investigation the 
wisdom collected by their fathers and preserved in proverbs: they 
brought the results of the long reflection and observation of their own 
minds; and yet they threw scarce a ray of light on the mysterious 
subject before them, and at the close of their discussions we feel that 
the whole question is just as much involved in mystery as ever. So 
we feel at the end of all the arguments of man without the aid of 
revelation, on the great subjects pertaining to the Divine government 
over this world. The reasonings of philosophy now are no more 
satisfactory than were those of Eliphaz, Zophar, and Bildad; and it 
may be doubted whether, since this book was written, the slightest 
advance has been made in removing the perplexities on the sub- 
ject of the Divine administration, so beautifully stated in the book 
of Job. 

(8.) The reasonings in this book show the desirableness and the 
value of revelation. It is to be remembered that the place which the 
reasonings in this book should be regarded as oceupying, is properly 
before any revelation had been given to men, or before any was ree 
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corded. If it is the most ancient book in the world, this is clear; and 
in the volume of revealed truth it should be regarded as occupying 
the first place in the order in which the books of revelation were 
given to man, As introductory to the whole volume of revelation— 
for so it should be considered—the book of Job is of inestimable worth 
and importanee. It shows how dittle advance the human mind can 
make in questions of the deepest importance, and what painful per- 
plexity is left after all the investigations that man can make. It 
shows what clouds of obscurity rest on the mind whenever man, by 
himself, undertakes to explain and unfold the purposes of Deity. It 
shows how little philosophy and earcful observation ean aceomplish 
to explam the mysteries of the Divine dealings, and to give the mind 
solid peace in the contemplation of the various subjects that so much 
perplex man. ‘There was no better way of showing this than that 
adopted here. A great and good man falls. His comforts all depart. 
He sinks to the lowest degree of wretehedness. ‘To explain this, and 
all kindred subjects, his own mind is taxed to the utmost, and four 
men of distinguished sagacity and extent of observation are introdueed 
—the representatives of the wisdom of the world—to explain the fact. 
They adduce all that they had learned by tradition, and all that their 
own observation had suggested, and all the considerations whieh 
reason would suggest to them; but all in vain, They make no ad- 
vances in the explanation, and the subject at the close is left as dark 
as when they began. Such an effect, and such a train of discussion, 
is admirably fitted to prepare the mind to welcome the teachings of 
revelation, and to be grateful for that volume of revealed truth which 
casts such abundant light on the questions that so perplexed these 
ancient sages. Before the book of revelation was given, it was well 
to have on record the result of the best efforts which man could make 
to explain the mysteries of the Divine administration. 

As a specimen of early poetry, and an illustration of the early views 
of science and the state of the arts, of incomparable beauty and 
sublimity, also, this book is invaluable. Almost four thousand years 
have passed away since this patriarch lived, and since the arguments 
recorded in the book were made and recorded. Men have made great 
advances since in science and the arts. The highest efforts, probably, 
vf which the human mind is eapable, have since been made in the 
department of poetry, and works have been produced destined eer- 
tainly to live on to the consummation of all things. Butthe sublimity 
and beauty of the poetry in this book stand still unsurpassed, un- 
rivalled. As a mere specimen of composition, apart from all the 
questions of its theological bearing; as the oldest book in the world; 
as reflecting the manners, habits, and opinions of an ancient genera- 
tion; as illustrating more than any other book extant the state of the 
sciences, the ancient views of astronomy, geology, geography, natural 
history, and the advances made in the arts, this book has a higher 
value than can be attached to any other record of the past, and de- 
mands the profound attention of those who would make themselves 
familiar with the history of the race. The theologian should study it 
as an invaluable introduetion to the volume of inspired truth; the 
humble Christian, to obtain elevated views of God; the philosopher, 
to see how little the human mind can accomplish on the most im- 
portant of all subjects without the aid of revelation; the child of 
sorrow, to learn the lessons of patient submission; the man of seience, 
to know what was understood in the far distant periods of the past; 
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the man of taste, as an incomparable specimen of poetic beauty and 
sublimity. It will teach invaluable lessons to each advancing genera- 
tion; and to the end of time true piety and taste will find consolation 
and pleasure in the study of the Boox or Joge. God grant that this 
effort to explain it may contribute to this result. To that God who 
inclined my heart to engage in the attempt to explain this ancient 
book, and who has given me health, and strength, and the means to 
prosecute the study with advantage, I now devote this exposition. I 
trust it may do good to others; it has been profitable and pleasant 
to my own soul. 


TUE END OF JOB, 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


PRARAARAREY 


PART I. 


] THERE was a man in the land of Uz whose name was Job. 
2 And that man was sincere and upright; and one that feared 
3 God and avoided evil. And there were born unto him seven 
sons and three daughters. His possessions were seven thou- 
sand sheep, and three thousand camels, and five hundred yoke 
vi cattle, and five hundred she-asses, and a very numerous 
household; so that this man was the greatest of all the sons 
of the East. 
4 And his sons went and made a feast in their houses, each in 
his day, and they sent and invited their three sisters to eat 
and drink with them. And when the days of feasting had 
gone round, Job sent for them and sanctified them, and he roso 
up early in the morning, and offered burnt-offerings according 
to the number of them all; for Job said, It may be that my 
sons have sinned, and have cursed God in their hearts. Thus 
dia'Job constantly. 
6 And there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
inemselyes before JEHovAH, and Satan came also among tnem, 
7 And Jenovan said to Satan, From whence dost thou come? 
And Satan answered Jenovan and said, From rapidly going 
to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down in it. 
8 And Jevovaun said to Satan, Hast thou attentively observed 
my servant Job? For there is uone like him upon the carth, 
a man sincere and upright, fearing God, and avoiding evil. 
9 And Satan answered JEHOVAH and said, Is it for nothing that 
10 Job fears God? Hast thou not made a hedge around him, and 
around his house, and around all his possessions? The work 
of his hands thon hast blessed, and his possessions spread over 
11 the land. But now only put forth thine hand and smite all 
12 that he possesses, and he will eurse thee to thy face. And 
JEHOVAH said to Satan, Lo, all which he has is in thy power; 
but upon himself lay not thy hand. So Satan went forth from 
the presence of JEHOVAH, 
13 And the day came when his sons and his daughters were 
14 eating and drinking wine in the honse of their elder brother ; 
and a messenger came to Job, and said, The cattle were 
15 ploughing, and the she-asses feeding beside them, and the 
Sabeans rushed upon them, and took them away, and slew the 
young men with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped 
16 by myself to tell thee. While he was yet speaking, there 
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came also another, and said, The fire of God hath fallen from 
heaven, and burned up the sheep, and the servants, and con- 
sumed them; and I only have escaped by myself to tell thee. 

17 While he was yet speaking, there came also another, and said, 
The Chaldeans made out three bands, and rushed upon the 
camels, and took them, and slew the young men with the edge 
of the sword; and I only am escaped by myself to tell thee. 

18 And while he was yet speaking there came also another, and 
said, Thy sons and thy daughters were eating and drinking 

19 wine in the house of their elder brother, and lo! there came a 
great wind from across the desert, and smote upon the four 
corners of the house, and it fell upon the young men, and they 

20 are dead; and I only am escaped by myself to tell thee. Then 
Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell 

21 upon the ground, and worshipped, and said, Naked came I 
forth from the womb of my mother, and naked I shall return 
there! JEHOVAH gave, and JEHOVAH hath taken away; blessed 

22 be the name of JEHovan. In all this Job did not sin, and he 
attributed no wrong to God. 

And there was a day when the sons of God came to present 

themselves before JEHOVAH, and Satan came also among them, 

2 to present himself also before Jnuovan. And JEHovati said 

to Satan, Whence dost thou come? And Satan answered 

JEHOVAH and said, From rapidly going to and fro in the earth, 

3 and walking up and down init. And JEHovan said to Satan, 

Hast thou attentively observed my servant Job, that there is 

none like him upon the earth, a man sincere and upright, 

fearing God and avoiding evil? And still he holdeth fast his 

integrity, although thou didst excite me against him to destroy 

4 him without cause. And Satan answered JEHOVAH and said, 

Skin for skin; and all that which pertains to a man will he 

5 give for his life. But put forth now thine hand, and smite his 

6 bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. And 

JEHOVAH said unto Satan, Behold he is in thy hand. Only 

7 spare his life. And Satan went out from the presence of 

JEHOVAH, and smote Job with a painful ulcer from the sole of 

8 his foot unto his crown. And he took a piece of broken 

earthen ware to scrape himself with, and he sat down among 
the. ashes. 

9 Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still retain thine 

10 integrity? Curse God, and die. But he said unto her, Thou 
talkest as one of the foolish women talk. Shall we then re- 
ceive good from God, and shall we not receive evil? In all 
this Job sinned not with his lips. 

11 And the three friends of Job heard of all the evil which 
had befallen him, and they came every man from his home: 
Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
the Naamathite, for they had agreed to come together to con- 

12 dole with him, and to comfort him. And they lifted up their 
eyes afar off, and they did not know him. Then they lifted 
up their voices and wept, and they reut each one his mantle, 
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13 and they threw dust upon their heads towards heaven. And 
they sat down with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and no one spake a word to him, for they saw that his 
grief was very great. 


PART II. 


THE ARGUMENT OR CONTROVERSY IN VERSE—Ch.ii.—xli. 6. 
THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY.—Ch. iii.—wxiy. 
The complaint of Job.—Ch, iii. 


3 AT length Job opened his mouth, and cursed his day. 
2 And Job exclaimed and said, 
3 Oh that the day might have perished in which I was born ; 
And the night which said, “A male child is conceived !” 
4 That day—let it be darkness ! 
Let not God inquire after it from on high! 
Yea, let not the light shine upon it! 
5 Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it; 
Let whatever darkens the day terrify it. 
6 That night—let darkness seize upon it ! 
Let it not rejoice among the days of the year! 
Let it not come into the number of the months! 
7 Oh that night! let it be desolate ! 
Let there come in it no sound of joy! 
8 Let them who curse the day curse it ; 
They who are skilful to rouse up Leviathan! 
9 Let the stars of its twilight be darkened ; 
Let it long for the light, and there be none; 
Neither let it see the eyelids of the morning ! 
10 Because it closed not the doors of the womb to me, 
And caused not trouble to be hid from mine eyes! 
11 Why did I not expire from my birth? 
When I came from the womb why did I not die? 
12 Why did the knees anticipate me? 
And why the breasts that I should suck? 
13 For now should I lie down and be quiet; 
I should sleep; then should I be at rest 
14 With kings and counsellors of the earth, 
Who build lonely places for themselves ; 
15 Or with princes that had gold, 
And who filled their houses with silver ; 
16 Or as a hidden abortion I had not been, 
As infants which never saw the light. 
17 There the wicked cease from troubling ; 
And there the weary are at rest. 
18 There the prisoners rest together : 
They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
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19 The small and the great are there ; 
And the servant is free from his master. 
20 Why doth He give light to him that is in misery, 
And life to the bitter in spirit; 
21 Who long for death, and it is not; 
And dig for it more than for hid treasures ; 
22, Who rejoice exceedingly — 
Yea, they exult when they can find a grave? 
23 Why to the mau whose path is hid, 
And whom God hath hedged up? 
24 For my sighing comes before I eat, 
And my groans are poured forth as the billows. 
25 For I had a great dread, and it came upon me; 
And what I shuddered at overtook me. 
26 I have no peace, and I have no quiet, and I have no respite, 
And such misery as makes me tremble comes. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The first speech of Eliphaz in reply to Job.—Ch. iv., v. 
4 THEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite and said: 
2 If one attempt a word with thee, wilt thou take it ill? 
Yet who can refrain from speaking ? 
3 Lo, thou hast admonished many 
And the feeble hands thou hast strengthened ; 
4 The stumbling thy words have upheld, 
And to the feeble knees thou hast given strength. 
5 But now [affliction] has come upon thee, and thou faintest ; 
It toucheth thee, and thou art troubled. 
6 Is not thy confidence and thy expectation [founded on] thy 
And on the integrity of thy ways? [fear of God, 
7 Remember, I pray thce, who ever perished being innocent? 
Or where were the righteous cut off? 
8 According to what I have seen, they who plough iniquity, 
And sow mischief, reap the same. 
9 By the blast of God they perish, 
And by the breath of his nostrils are they consumed. 
10 The roaring of the lion and the voice of the fierce lion [are 
silenced], 
And the teeth of the young lions are broken out. 
11 The old lion perishes for want of prey, 
And the whelps of the lioness are scattered abroad. 
12 Unto me an oracle was secretly imparted, 
And mine ear caught a gentle whisper of it. 
13 In distracted thoughts among the visions of the night, 
When profound sleep falleth upon men, 
14 Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my boncs to quake. 
15 Then a spirit glided along before my face, 
The hair of my flesh stood on end : 
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16 It stood—but its form I could not discern ; 
A spectre was before mine eyes; 
There was silence, and I heard a voice— 
17 Shall feeble man be more just than God? 
Shall man be more pure than his Maker? 
18 Behold, in his servants he putteth no confidence, 
And his angels he ehargeth with frailty ; [of clay, 
19 How much more true is this of those who dwell in houses 
Whose foundation is in the dust! 
They are crushed before tne moth-worm ! 
20 Between morning and evening they are destroyed ; 
Without any one regarding it they perish for ever. 
21 Is not the excellency that is in them torn away? 
They die before they have become wise. 
5  Callnow! Is there any one who will respond to thee? 
And to which of the holy ones wilt thou look? 
2 Truly wrath destroyeth the fool ; 
And indignation kills the man easily seduced [to sin]. 
3 I have seen the fool taking root; 
But soon I pronounced his habitation accursed. 
4 His children are far from safety ; 
They are crushed in the gate, and there is no deliverer. 
5 His harvest the hungry man devours, 
And even to the thorns he seizes it, 
And the thirsty swallow up their wealth. 
6 For though aftliction cometh not from the dust, 
And trouble does not sprout up from the ground ; 
7 For though man is born unto trouble 
As the sparks elevate their flight ; 
8 Nevertheless I would seek unto God, 
And to God would I commit my cause, 
9 Who doeth great things and unsearchable, 
Marvellous things without number ; 
10 Who giveth rain upon the face of the [cultivated] earth. 
And sendeth waters upon the out-places ; 
11 Who advances the lowly to high plaecs, 
And the dejected are elevated to prosperity; 
12 Who disappointeth the purposes of the crafty, 
And their hands cannot accomplish their design ; 
13 Who taketh the wise in their own craftiness, 
And precipitateth the counsels of intriguers. 
14 They meet with darkness in the day-time, 
And grope at noon as if it were night. 
15 And he sayeth from the sword, from their mouth, 
And from the hand of the mighty, the poor. 
16 So the poor hath hope, 
And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 
17 Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth, 
And the chastening of the Almighty do not despise. 
18 For he bruiseth, and he bindeth up; 
He woundeth, and his hands heal. 
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19 In six troubles he will deliver thee, 
Yea, in seven evil shall not touch thee. 
20 In famine he will redeem thee from death, 
And in war from the power of the sword. 
21 From the scourge of the tongue shalt thou be hid, 
Nor be afraid of devastation when it cometh. 
22 At devastation and at famine thou shalt laugh, 
Nor shalt thou dread the wild beasts of the land. 
23 For thon shalt form an alliance with the stones of the field, 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 
24 Thon shalt know that thy tent is secure, 
And thou shalt return to thy dwelling, and not miss it. 
25 And thou shalt know that thy posterity shall be numerous, 
And thine offspring like plants upon the earth. 
26 Thou shalt come in full age to the grave, 
As a shock of grain that is gathered in its season. 
27 Lo! this we have searched out. So it is; 
Hear! and know thou it for thyself. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Job to Eliphaz.—Cnh. vi., vii. 


6 AND Job answered, and said: 
2 Ob that my grief were weighed thoroughly ! 
That they would put my calamities in the balance together! 
3 For now would they be heavier than the sands of the sea! 
Therefore are my words swallowed up. 
4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 
Their poison drinketh up my spirit: 
The terrors of God set themselves in array against me. 
5 Doth the wild ass bray in the midst of grass ¢ 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder? 
6 Can that which is insipid be eaten without salt? 
Is there any taste in the white of an egg? 
7 The things which my soul abhors to tonch 
Are become my sorrowful food. 
8 Oh that I might have my request, 
And that God would grant my desire, 
9 That it would please God to crush me, 
That he would let loose his hand and cut me off! 
10 Then there would be yet comfort to me ; 
Yea, I would exult in my anguish— 
Let him spare not— 
For I have not concealed the words of the Holy One. 
11 What is my strength, that I should hope? 
And what is my end, that I should be patient? 
12 Is my strength the strength of stones? 
Is my flesh brass? _ 
13 Alas, my help is not in myself! 
Deliverance has fled from me. 
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14 To the afflieted kindness should be shown by his friend ; 
But he has forsaken the fear of the Almighty. 
15 My brethren are faithless as a brook, 
Like the streams of the valley that pass away ; 
16 Which are turbid by means of the [melted] iee, 
In which the snow is hid [by being dissolved]. 
17 In the time when they beeome warm, they evaporate, 
When the heat eometh they are dried up from their place. 
18 The channels of their way wind round about; 
They go into nothing—and are lost. 
19 The earavans of Tema look ; 
The travelling companies of Sheba expect to see them. 
20 They are ashamed that they have relied on them ; 
They come even to the place, aud are confounded. 
21 For now ye also are nothing: 
Ye see my calamity, and shrink back. 
22 Have I said, Bring me a gift? 
Or, From your property make me.a present? 
23 Or, Deliver me from the hand of an enemy? 
Or, From the hand of the violent reseue me? 
24 Teach me, and I will be silent; 
And wherein I have erred eause me to understand. 
25 How powerful are words of truth! 
But what doth your reproaching demonstrate ? 
26 Do you think to reprove mere words? 
The words of a man in despair [should be regarded] as the wind. 
27 Truly against the fatherless ye would spring [a net], 
And ye dig a pitfall for your neighbour. 
28 Now, therefore, if you please, look elosely upon me, 
For if I speak falsehood it will be manifest to you. 
29 Return now, let it not be assumed to be evil; 
Return again, for my vindication is in it [in my argument). 
30 Is there iniquity in my tongue? 
Cannot my taste diseern that whieh is simple? 
{Is there not an appointed serviee to man upon earth? 
Are not his days as the days of an hireling? 
As the servant pants for the evening shadow, 
And as the hireling anxiously expeets his wages, 
3 Thus am I made to inherit eomfortless months, 
And nights of anguish are appointed to me. 
4 If] lie down, then I say, 
When shail I arise, and the night flee away? 
And I am full of restlessness until the dawn. 
My flesh is clothed with worms and elods of dust; 
My skin beeomes rigid, and is loathsome. 
My days arc swifter than a weaver’s shuttle ; 
They are consumed withont hope. 
7 Oh remember that my life is wind; 
Mine eye shall not return to sce good! 
8 The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more; 
Thine eyes are upon me—and I am not! 
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9 A cloud wasteth and yanisheth away-— 
So he that goes down to the grave cometh up again no more. 
10 He shall not return again to his house, 
And his dwelling-place shall know him no more. 
11 Therefore I will not refrain my mouth ; 
I will speak in the anguish of my spirit, 
I will cry out in the bitterness of my soul. 
13 Am Ia sea, or a sea monster, 
That thou settest a watch over me? 
13 When I say my couch shall console me, 
My bed shall lighten my complaint, 
14 Then dost thou scare me with dreanis, 
And with visions dost thou terrify me ; 
15 So that my soul chooseth strangling— 
Death—rather than these bones. 
16 I loathe [life]; I would not live always: 
Let me alone, for my days are vanity. [auce, 
17 What is man that thou shouldst make him of so great import- 
And that thou shouldst set thy heart towards him? 
18 That thou shouldst visit him every morning, 
And prove him every moment? 
19 How long ere thou wilt look away from me, 
And let me alone that I may swallow down my spittle? 
20 Have I sinned; what have I done to thee, 
O thou Watcher of man? 
Why dost thou set me up before thyself for a mark, 
So that I am a burden to myself? 
21 And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 
And suffer my guilt to pass away ? 
For soon shall I sleep in the dust: 
In the morning thou shalt seek me, and I shall not be. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The first speech of Bildad the Shuhite.—Ch. viii. 


$ THEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said: 
2 How long wilt thou speak these things? 
And the words of thy month be a mighty wind? 
3 Doth God pervert judgment? 
Or will the Almighty pervert justice ? 
4 Since thy children have sinned against him, 
And he hath cast them away on account of their transgression , 
5 Yet if thou wouldst seek early unto God, 
And make thy supplication to the Almighty, 
6 If thon wert pure and upright, 
Even now would he arouse himself for thee, 
And would make prosperous thy righteous habitation. 
7 Although thy beginning should be small, 
Yet thy latter end would greatly increase. 
8 Tor inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, 
Yea, apply thyself to the examination of their forefathers ; 
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(For we are but of yesterday, and we know nothing, 
Tor our days upon earth are a shadow ;) 

Shall they not teach thee, and tell thee, 

And utter words from their hearts ? 

“ Can the paper reed grow up without mire? 

“ Can the bulrush grow up without water ? 


2 “ Even yet in its greenness, and uncut, 


“Tt withoreth before any other herb. 

“Such are the ways of all who forget God ; 

“So perishes the hope of the hypocrite. 

« His hope shall rot, 

“ And his trust shall be the building of the spider. 

“ He shall lean upon his building, and it shall not stand ; 
“ He shall grasp it, but it shall not endure. 

“ He is green before the sun rises, 

“ Aud his branches go forth over his garden. 


7 “Over the heap [of stones] his roots are entwined, 


“They look to the pile of stones [for a support]. 

“ Yet the sun shall absorb it from its place, 

“ And shall refuse to own it, saying, ‘I never saw thee!’ 

“Lo! such is the joy of his course! 

“ Yet from the dust others shall spring up.” 
Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man ; 

Nor will he lend his aid to the wicked: 

While he filleth thy mouth with laughter, 

And thy lips with triumph. 

They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame, 

And the tent of the wicked shall not be. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Job to Bildad,—Ch. ix., x. 


THEN Job answered, and said: 
Truly I know that it is so; 
And how can man he just before God ? 
If he chooses to enter into a litigation with him, 
He cannot answer him to one [charge] of a thousand. 
Wise in heart! and mighty in strength ! [successful ? 
Who hath hardened himself in opposition to him and been 
He removeth the mountains, and they know it not; 
He overturneth them in his wrath. 
He shaketh the earth out of its place ; 
And the pillars thereof tremble. 
He commandeth the sun, and it riseth not; 
And he sealeth up the stars. 
He alone stretches ont the heavens ; 
And walketh upon the high waves of the sca. 
He maketh Arcturus, Orion, 
The Pleiades, and the secret chambers of the South. 
He doeth great things which there is no searching out; 
R 
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Yea, marvellous things beyond number. 

Lo! he passeth by me—and I sce him not ; 

He goeth on—but I do not perceive him, 

Lo! he taketh away, and who can compel him to restore? 

Who can say to him, What doest thou? 

God will not turn away his anger ; 

The supporters of pride bow before him. 

Truly if I should answer him, 

I would carefully select my words before him; 

Whom, though I were innocent, I would not answer ; 

I would cast myself on the mercy of my judge. 

Should I call, and he should respond, 

I would not believe that he could hear my voice— 

He who is overwhelming me with a tempest, 

And who muitiplies my wounds without cause— 

He that will not suffer me to take my breath, 

But who fills me with bitterness. 

If the contest had respect to strength, lo! how strong is He! 

If it relates to justice, who would summon for me the witnesses 
for trial? 


0 Should I justify myself, my own mouth would condemn me. 


I perfect! It would prove me perverse. 
I perfect! I should not know my own soul! 
I should disown my very being! 
There is but one result; therefore I maintained it— 
The perfect and the wicked he destroyeth alike. 
If the scourge slayeth suddenly 
He laugheth at the sufferings of the innocent. 
The earth is given into the hands of the wicked; 
The face of its judges he covereth ; 
If this be not so, where—who is he? 
And my days are swifter than a runner ; 
They flee away, and they see no good. 
They pass on like the reed-skiffs ; 
As the eagle darting upon his prey. 
If I say I will forget my complaining, 
I will change my sad countenance and brighten up, 
Still I am in dread of all my sorrows, 
I know that thou wilt not hold me innocent. 
I am held to be guilty ; 
Why then should I labour in vain? 
Should I wash myself in snow-water, 
And cleanse my hands in soap, 
Still thou wilt plunge me into the mire, 
So that my own clothes will abhor rae. 
For he is not a man as I am that I should contend with him, 
And that we should come together to trial. 
Neither is there between us any wmnpire 
Who may lay his hand upon both. 
Let him remove from me his rod, 
And let not his terror dismay me, 
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And I will speak and not be afraid of hin— 
But not thus ean I as I am now. 


10 My soul is weary of my life, 
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l will give myself up to complaint, 
I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 
I will say unto God, 
Do not merely hold me to be wicked, 
Show me the reason why thou dost contend with me. 
{s it a pleasure for thee to oppress? 
‘to despise the work of thy hands, 
And to shine upon the counsel of the wicked ? 
Are thine eyes of flesh ? 
Dost thou see as man seeth ? 
Are thy days as the days of man? 
And thy years as the years of man? 
That thou seekest after my iniquity, 
And searchest after my sin, 
With thy knowledge that I am not a wicked man, 
And that none can deliver out of thy hand ? 
Thy hands have laboriously formed me, 
And have made me compact on every part; 
And wilt thou destroy me? 
Remember, I beseech thee, that thon hast made me as csay : 
And wilt thou bring me again to dust? 
Thou didst pour me out as milk, 
And curdle me as cheese. 
With skin and flesh hast thou clothed me, 
With bones and sinews hast thou strengthened me. 
Life and favour thou hast granted me, 
And thy care hath preserved my spirit. 
And these things thou didst hide in thine heart ; 
I know that this was thy purpose. 
If I sin, thou dost carefully observe me ; 
And from mine iniquity thou wilt not acquit me. 
If I am wivked, woe is unto me; 
And if I am righteous, I cannot lift up my head. 
I am full of confusion :— 
And see my affliction, 
For it magnifies itself. 
Like a lion thou dost hunt me, [vecus 
And thou returnest, and thy dealings towards me are mar 
Thou makest new thy proofs against me, 
And increasest thine anger against me :— 
The whole army of afllictions is upon me. 
And why didst thou bring me forth from the wom} 1 
Oh that I had expired, and that no eye had seen me! 
I should have been as though I had not been ; 
I should have been borne from the womb to the grave. 
Are not my days few? 
Oh spare me, and let me aloue, that 1 may take a little ease, 
Lefore I go whence I shall not return, 
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To tne Jand of darkness and the shadow of death— 
The land of darkness like the blackness of the shadow of death; 
Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blackness. 


THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The first speech of Zophar.—Ch. xi. 


]] AND Zophar the Naamathite answered and said : 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Shall not the multitude of words be answered ? 
Shall the man of mere talk be justified? 
Shall thy trifles make men be silent? 
Shalt thou mock, and no one put thee to shame? 
For thou hast said, My doctrine is pure, 
And I am clean in thine eyes. 
But oh that God would speak, 
And open his lips with thee ; 
And would declare to thee the secrets of wisdom, 
For they are double what we can understand ! 
Then shouldst thou know that God had left unnoticed a part 
of thine iniquities. 
Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
The heights of heaven! What canst thou do? 
The depths below Sheol! What canst thou know? 
Longer than the earth is its measure ; 
And broader than the ocean. 
If he arrest, and imprison, and bring to trial, 
Who then can prevent him? 
For he knoweth men of falsehood, : 
And he seeth iniquity, though he does not seem to notice it. 
For deceitful man would seem to have a heart, 
Though man be born like the colt of a wild ass. 
If thou prepare thine heart, 
And stretch out thine hands towards him ; 
If the iniquity which is in thine hands thou wilt put far away, 
And wilt not suffer evil to dwell in thy habitation ; 


3 Then shalt thou lift up thy countenance without spot, 


And thou shalt be firm, and shalt not fear. 

For thou shalt forget thy misery ; 

Like waters that pass away shalt thou remember it. 

And thy life shall be bright above the noon-day : 

Now thou art in darkuess—but thou shalt be as the morning. 

And thou shalt be confident, for there will be hope: 

Now thou art suffused with shame—but thou shalt lie down 
in safety. 

Yea, thou shalt lie down, and none shall make thee afraid ; 

And many shall make suit unto thee. 

But the eyes of the wicked shall be wearied out; 

And they shall find no refuge ; 

And their hope shall expire. 
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THE FIRST SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 


The answer of Job to Zophar.—Ch. xii.—xiv. 


]2 AND Job answered and said: 
2 No doubt ye are the people! 
And wisdom will die with you! 
3 Yet I have understanding as well as you; 
I am not inferior to you ; 
And with whom are there not sayings like these? 
4 A mockery to his neighbour am [— 
The man calling upon God, and wlom he answers— 
Derided is the just, the perfect man. 
5 He that is ready to slip with his feet, 
In the eyes of him that is at ease, 
Is as a cast-away torch. 
6 The tents of robbers are secure, 
They are secure to those who provoke God, 
To whose hand God brings in abundance. 
But now ask the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 
And the fowls of heaven, and they shall tell thee. 
8 Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee; 
And the fishes of the sea will declare to thee. 
9 Who among all these doth not know 
That the hand of Jenovan doeth this? 
10 In whose hand is the life of everything that liveth, 
And the breath of all human flesh. 
11 Doth not the ear prove words? 
And the palate taste its food? 
12 With the aged is wisdom, 
And in length of days is understanding. 
13 With Him are wisdom and strength ; 
To him pertains counsel and understanding. 
14 Lo! he pulleth down, and it cannot be rebuilt; 
He shutteth up a man, and there is no opening [for escape}. 
15 Lo! he restraineth the waters, and they are dried up; 
He sendeth them forth, and they desolate the earth. 
16 With him are strength and sufficiency ; 
The deceived and the deceiver are his. 
17 He leadeth counsellors away captive, 
And judges he maketh fools. 
18 The authority of kings he loosens, 
And with a cord he bindeth their loins. 
19 He leadeth priests away captive, 
And the mighty he prostrates. 
20 He removeth eloquence from the trusty, 
And taketh away discernment from the aged. 
21 He poureth contempt upon princes ; 
And looseth the girdle of the mighty. 
22 He revealeth deep things from the midst of darkness ; 
And bringeth the shadow of death to light. 
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23 He increaseth nations, and destroyeth them ; 
He enlargeth nations, and leadetl them back. 
24 He taketh away understanding from the chiefs of the people 
of the earth ; {path. 
And causeth them to wander in a solitude where there is no 
25 They grope in darkness, and there is no light; 
He maketh them to reel like a drunken man. 
18 Lo! all this hath mine eye seen; 
Mine ear hath heard and understood it. 
What ye know, I know also; 
I do not fall below you. 
But oh that I might speak to the Almighty ; 
And I would have pleasure in urging my cause before God. 
For truly ye are forgers of sophisms : 
Physicians of no value all of you ! 
Oh that ye would be entirely silent, 
And it would be your wisdom! 
Hear, I pray you, my reasoning ; 
And attend to the arguments of my lips. 
Will ye speak falsely for God? 
For him will ye utter fallacy? 
Will ye be partial to his person? 
Will ye contend for God ? 
Would it be well for you if he should thoroughly search you? 
Can you deceive him as man may be deceived? 
10 Surely he will rebuke you, 
If you secretly have respect to persons. 
11 Shall not his majesty fill you with reverence? 
And his dread fall upon you? 
12 Your maxims are parables of ashes ; 
Your ramparts are ramparts of clay. 
13 Hold your peace, and let me speak— 
And then let anything come upon me. 
14 In regard to this, I will take my flesh in my teeth, 
And my life in my hand. 
15 Lo! let him slay me; I will trust in him. 
I will vindicate my ways before him, 
16 He also shall be to me for salvation ; 
. For an hypocrite shall not come before him. 
17 Attentively hear my words, 
And my declaration with your ears. 
18 Lo! now I have set in order my cause ; 
I know that I shall be declared just. 
19 Who is there that will contend with me? 
For then would I be silent—and die. 
20 Only do not two things nnto me— 
Then will I not hide myself from thy presence. 
21 Remove thy hand far from me, 
And let not thy dread make me afraid! 
22 Then call, and I will answer ; 
Or I will speak, aud answer thou me. 
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23 How many are my iniquitics and my sins? 
Make me to know my transgression and my sins. 
24 Why dost thou hide thy face, 
Aud regard me as thine enemy? 
25 Wilt thou break the driven leaf? 
Wilt thon pursue the dry stubble? 
26 For thou writest bitter things against me, 
And makest me to inherit the sins of my youth. 
27 Thou placest my fect in the stocks, 
And thou watehest all my paths: 
Upon the soles of my feet thou dost sct a print. 
28 Thus man like rottenness decays, 
Like a garment that the moth consumes. 
14 Man, the offspring of woman, 
Is of few days, and is full of trouble. 
2 Ile cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down; 
And he ficeth as a shadow, and doth not stay. 
3 And dost thou indeed open thine eyes upon such an one, 
And bring me to trial with thee? 
4 Who can produce a clean thing from an unclean? 
Not one. 
5 Since his days are fixed, 
The number of his months is with thee, 
Thon hast aflixed his limits which he cannot pass, 
6 Oh turn from him, and leave him, 
That he may enjoy his day as [that of] a hireling. 
For there is hope of a tree, 
If it be cnt down, that it will flourish again, 
And that its tender branch will not fail. 
8 Though its root grow old in the earth, 
And its trunk die on the ground, 
9 From the vapour of water it will spring up again, 
And put forth boughs as a young plant. 
10 But man dieth, and he is gone— 
Yea, man expires—and where is he? 
11 The waters from the lake fail, 
And the river is exhansted and dried up ; 
12 So man lieth down, and riseth not: 
Till the heavens be no more, they shall not be aroused, 
And they shall not be awaked out of their sleep. 
13 Oh that thou wouldst hide-me in Sheol! 
That thou wonldst conceal me till thine anger be past! 
That thou wonldst appoint for me a set time and then re- 
member me! 
14 Ifa man die, shall he live again? 
All the days of my hard service will I wait 
Till my change come. 
15 Do thou call, and I will answer thee ; 
Show thou compassion to the work of thine hands. 
16 For now thou dost number my steps; 
Dost thou not watch over my sins? 
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17 My transgression is sealed up in a bag, 
And thou sewest up mine iniquity. 
18 And surely the mountain falling comes to nought, 
And the rock is removed from its place ; 
19 The waters wear away the stones, 
The floods wash away the dust of the earth, 
And the hope of man thou dost destroy. 
20 Thou dost overpower him for ever, and he passes off ; 
Thou dost change his countenance, and sendest him away. 
21 His sons are honoured, but he knoweth it not; 
Or they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not. 
22 But his flesh shall have pain upon him ; 
And his soul within him shall mourn. 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY.—Ch. xv.—xXxXi. 
The second speech of Eliphaz.—Ch. xv. 


15 AND Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said: 

Should a wise man answer with arguments of wind, 

And fill himself with the east wind? 

3 Should he reason with words which do not profit, 

And in discourses in which there is no benefit? 

Truly thou dost make religion void, 

And dost make prayer useless before God. 

5 Yea, thine own mouth proclaimeth thine iniquity, 
And thou hast chosen the tongue of the crafty. 

6 Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I, 
And thy lips testify against thee. 

7 Art thou the first man that was born? 
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And wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 
In the council of God hast thou listeued ? 
And hast thou reserved all wisdom to thyself? 
What dost thou know that we know not also? 
What dost thou understand that is not with us? 
10 For the old and the hoary-headed are with us— 
More venerable in age thau thy father. 
11 Wilt thou disregard the consolations which God furnishes, 
And i words which have been so very gently addressed to 
thee? 
12 Why does thy heart bear thee away? 
And why do thine eyes evince so much pride? 
13 For against God hath thy spirit replied, 
And thou hast brought forth hard} speeches from thy mouth. 
14 What is man that he should be pure? 
And he that is born of a woman that he should be just? 
15 Behold he does not confide in his Holy Ones, 
And the heavens are not pure in his eyes. 
16 How much more abominable and polluted is men, 
Who drinketh iniquity as water! 
17 Iwill show thee; hear me; 
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That which I have seen I will declare, 

Which wise men have related, [not concealed, 
And which [having received it] of their ancestors they have 
When the land was entirely in their possession, 

And a foreigner had not passed among them : 

“ All his days the wicked man is tormented with pain ; 

“ And the number of his years is unknown to the oppressor. 
“A fearful sound is in his ears— 

“ And in his security the destroyer cometh upon him. 

‘“‘ He has not confidence that he shall return trom darkness ; 
“ And his expectation is the sword. 

“ He wandereth abroad for bread—where is it? 

“ He knows that a day of darkness is at hand. 

“Trouble and anguish fill him with dread, 

“They prevail against him—as a king prepared for the battle, 
“ For he stretches out his hand against God ; 

“ And against the Almighty he fortifies himself. 

“ He runneth upon him with outstretched neck, 

“ With the thick bosses of his shields. 

“í Because he covered his face with fatness, 

“ And gathered flesh upon his loins, 

“ Therefore shall he dwell in desolate cities, 

‘Tn houses which are not inhabited, 

“ Which are ready to become a pile of ruins. 

“ He shall not be rich; 

“ His property shall not remain ; 

“ His possessions shall not be spread abroad upon the earth. 
“ He shall not escape out of darkness ; 

‘¢ His branches shall the flame dry up; 

“ By the breath of his mouth shall he be taken away. 

“Let him not trust in vanity. He is deceived. 

“ Vanity shall be his recompense. 

“ He shall not complete his time; 

“ And his branches shall not be green. 

« He shall cast his unripe fruit as the vine, 

“ And shed his blossoms like the olive. 

“ For the community of hypocrites shall be desolate; 

“ And fire shall consume the tents of bribery. 

“ They conceive mischief; 

“They bring forth vanity ; 

“ And their breast deviseth deceit.” 


The answer of Job.—Cn. xvi., xvii. 


16 BUT Job answered and said: 
2 Many such things as these have I heard ! 
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Miserable comforters are ye all! 
Will there be an end to words of wind? 
Or what has provoked thee to answer thus? 


4 I also could speak as ye do; 


If ye were now in my place, 
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I could string together words against you, 
And could shake my head at you. 
But I would strengthen you with my mouth, 
And the moving of my lips should sustain you. 
If I speak, my grief is not stayed ; 
If I forbear, how does it depart from me ? 
For now He hath quite exhausted me ; 
Thou hast made desolate all my house. 
For thou hast compressed me, and this isa witness against Jae ; 
And my leanness rises up against me, and accuses me to my fuce, 
In his anger he teareth me, and is become my adversary ; 
He gnashes upon me with his teeth ; 
Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 
They gape upon me with their mouth ; 
In scorn they smite my cheek ; 
They have conspired together against me. 
God hath made me a captive to the unrighteous ; 
And into the hands of the wicked hath he delivered me. 
Happy was I—but he crushed me; 
He seized me by the neck, and shook me; 
He set me up for a mark. 
His archers came around me; 
He transfixed my reins, and did not spare ; 
My gall hath he poured ont upon the ground. 
He breaketh me with breach upon breach ; 
He rusheth upon me like a mighty man. 
I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin ; 
And degraded my horn in the dust. 
My face is swollen with grief; 
And on my eyelids is the shadow of death. 
Not because there has been injustice in my hands; 
And my prayer hath been pure. 
O earth, cover not my blood ; 
Let there be no hiding-place for my cry. 
Also now behold my evidence is in heaven ; 
My witness is on high. 
My friends are but mockers ; 
Mine eye looketh with tears unto God. 
Oh that a man might be permitted to contend with God, 
As the offspring of man does with his neighbour! 
For the numbered years pass away, 
And I am going the way whence I shall not return. 
My spirit is exhausted ; 
My days are at an end; 
The grave waits for me. 
Are there not mockers with me? 
And doth not mine eye rest upon their provocations ? 
Lay down now [0 God, a pledge], 
Give security for me [in the controversy] with thee; 
Who is he that will strike hands with me? 
Behold, thou hast hid their heart from understanding ; 
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Therefore thou shalt not exalt them. 
He who discloses his friends to the prey, 
The eyes of his children shall fail. 
Me he has placed for a by-word among the people ; 
I am an object of seorn before their face. 
Mine eye is dim with sorrow, 
And all my limbs are like a shadow. 
Tho upright shall be amazed at this; 
And the innocent will rouse himself against the wicked. 
The righteous will hold on his way, 
And he that hath clean hands will become stronger and stronger. 
As for you all, return, and come, I pray, 
And I shall not find among you one wise man. 
My days are passed ; 
My plans are at an end— 
The cherished purposes of my heart. 
Night has become day to me; 
The light bordereth on darkness. 
Truly { look to Sheol as my home; 
My bed I spread in the place of darkness. 
To corruption I say, “ Thou art my father ;” 
To the worm, “ My mother, and my sister.” 
And where now is my hope? 
And who will see my hope fulfilled ? 
To the bars of Sheol they must descend, 
Yea, we shall deseend together to the dust. 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED, 
The reply of Bildad to Job.—Ch, xviii. 


18 THEN Bildad the Shuhite answered and said: 
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How long will it be ere you make an end of words? 
Use sound arguments, and then we will speak. 
Why are we regarded as brutes, 

And reputed vile in your sight? 

O thou that tearest thyself in thine anger! 

Must the earth be deserted for thee, 

And the rock removed from its place? 

Behold, the light of the wicked shall be put out: 
The flame of his fire shall not shine. : 
Light shall turn to darkness in his tent, 

And his lamp over him shall be extinguished. 
His strong steps shall be straitencd, 

And his own plans shall cast hım down. 

For he is brought into the net by his own feet. 
And into the pitfall he walks. 

The snare takes him by the heel, 

And the gin takes fast hold of him. 

A net is secretly laid for him in the ground, 
And a trap for him in the pathway. 
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11 Terrors alarm'him on every side, 
And harass him at his heels. 
12 His strength shall be exhausted by hunger, 
And destruction shall seize upon his side. 
13 It shall devour the vigour of his frame, 
The firstborn of death shall devour his limbs. 
14 His hope shall be rooted out of his tent, 
And he shall be brought to the King of Terrors. 
15 [Terror] shall dwell in his tent—for it is no longer his; 
Sulphur shall be scattered upon his habitation. 
16 His roots below are dried up; 
Above, his branches are withered. 
17 His memory shall perish from the earth, 
And no name shall he have in public places. 
18 He shall be driven from light into darkness, 
And they shall drive him out of the world. 
19 He shall have no son or kinsman among the people, 
And there shall be no survivor in his dwelling-place. 
20 The dwellers in the East shall be astonished at his day ; 
They in the West shall be struck with horror. 
21 Such are the dwellings of the impious man, 
And this the place of him that knows not God. 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Job to Bildad.—Ch, xix. 
19 THEN Job answered and said: 
2 How long will ye vex my soul, 
And crush me with words? 
3 These ten times have ye reviled me, 
You are not ashamed to stun me [with reproaches]. 
4 And be it, indeed, that I have erred ; 
My error remaineth with myself. 
5 Since ye do indeed magnify yourselves against me, 
And urge vehemently against me this which is [the ground of] 
my reproach, 
Know now that it is God who has overthrown me; 
He hath encircled me with his net. 
Lo, I complain of violence, but I receive no answer : 
I cry aloud, but there is no justice, 
My way he hath hedged up so that I cannot pass, 
And in my paths he hath placed darkness. 
He hath stripped me of my glory, 
And taken the crown from my head. 
10 He destroys me on every side—and I am gone; 
He uprooteth my hope as a tree. 
11 His anger burneth against me, 
And he regardeth me as an enemy. 
12 His troops advance together against me, 
They throw up their way against me, 
And they encamp round about my dwelling. 
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13 My brethren he hath put far from me, 
And my acquaintances are wholly estranged from me. 
14 My neighbours have failed, 
And my intimate friends have forgotten me. 
15 The foreigners in my house, 
Yea, my own maid-servants, regard me as a stranger— 
I am an alien in their view. 
16 I call my servant—and he gives me no answer ; 
With my own mouth do I entreat him. 
17 My breath is offensive to my wife— 
Though I entreated her by [our love for] my own children. 
18 Yea, young children despised me; 
I arose, aud they spake against me. 
19 All my intimate friends abhorred me, 
And they whom I loved turned against me. 
20 My bone cleaves to my skin and my flesh, 
And I have scarcely escaped with the skin of my teeth. 
21 Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O my friends, 
For the hand of God hath smitten me! 
22 Why do ye persecute me as God does, 
And are not satisfied with my flesh ? 
23 Oh that my words were now written! 
Oh that they were engraved on a tablet! 
24 That with an iron graver, and with lead, 
They were engraven upon a rock for ever! 
25 For I know that my Avenger liveth, 
And that hereafter he shall stand up upon the earth; 
26 And though after my skin this [flesh] be destroyed, 
Yet even without my flesh shall I see God ; 
27 Whom 1 shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another— 
Though my vitals are wasting away within me. 
28 Therefore you should say, “ Why do we persecute him; 
“ Yea, the substance of piety is found in him.” 
29 Be ye afraid of the sword ; 
For malice is a crime for the sword— 
That ye may know that there is justice. 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED, 
The reply of Zophar to Job.—Ch. xx. 


20 THEN Zophar the Naamathite answered and said : 
2 My distracted thoughts urge me to reply ; 
[1 reply] from the impetuosity of my feelings. 
3 Í have heard thy injurious rebuke, 
And the emotions of my mind cause me to answer. 
4 Knowest chou not that from the most ancient times, 
From the time when man was placed upon the earth, 
5 That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
And the joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment ? 
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Though his greatness mount up to the heavens, 
And his excellency unto the clouds, 
Yet he shall perish for ever as the vilest substance, 
They who have seen him shall say, Where is he? 
He shall fice away as a dream, and not be found ; 
Yea, he shall vanish as a vision of the night. 
The eye also which saw him shall see him no more, 
And his place shall never more behold him, 
His sons shall seek the aid of the poor, 
And their hands shall give back his wealth. 
His bones are full of his secret sins, 
And they shall lie down with him in the dust. 
Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 
Though he hide it under his tongue, 
Though he retain it, and will not part with it, 
And keep it long in his mouth, 
Tis food shall be changed within him; 
It shall become the poison of asps within him, 
He hath glutted himself with riches, 
And he shall vomit them up again: 
God shall expel them from him. 
He shall suck the poison of asps ; 
The viper’s tongue shall destroy him. 
He shall never look upon the rivulets ; 
The streams of the valleys—of honey and butter. 
The fruits of his labour shall he give back, and shall not enjoy 
them: [in it. 
As property to be restored shall it be, and he shall not rejoice 
Because he hath oppressed, and then abandoned the poor, 
And seized upon the house which he did not build, 
Surely he shall not know internal peace, 
He shall not save that in which he delights. 
Nothing of his food shall remain; 
Wherefore his prosperity shall not endure. 
In the fulness of his abundance he shall be in want; 
The whole power of wretcheduess shall come upon him. 
Enough indeed shall there be to fill himself— 
God shall send upon him the fury of his anger, 
And rain it down upon him while he is eating. 
He shall flee from the iron weapon, 
But the bow of brass shall pierce him through. 
One draws out [the arrow], and it cometh through his body ; 
The glittering steel cometh out of his gall; 
Terrors are upon him! 
Every kind of calamity is treasured up for him ; 
A fire not kindled shall consume him; 
That shall fare ill which is left in his tent. 
The heavens shall reveal his iniquity ; 
And the earth shall rise up against him. 
The property of his house shall disappear— 
Flowing away in the day of the wrath of God 
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29 This is the portion of the wicked man from God; 
And the inheritance appointed for him by the Almighty. 


THE SECOND SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONCLUDED. 
The answer of Job.— Ch, xxi. 


2] BUT Job answercd and said: 
2 Hear attentively my speech, 
And let this be your consolation, 
Bear with me, and I will speak ; 
And after I have spoken, mock on! 
As for me, is my argument before man? 
And if this be so, why should not my spirit be in anguish ? 
5 Look on me, and be astonished ! 
And lay your hand on your mouth! 
6 When I think on it, I am confounded; 
And trembling seizes on my flesh. 
7 Why is it that the wicked live, 
Grow old, yea, are mighty in wealth ? 
8 Their children are established before them, and with them, 
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And their posterity before their eyes. 
9 Their houses are safe from alarms, 
And the rod of God is not upon them. 
10 Their cattle conceive and fail not ; 
Their heifer calveth, and casteth not her young. 
11 They send forth their little ones like a flock, 
And their children sportively play. 
12 They exhilarate themselves with the tabour and harp, 
And rejoice at the sound of the pipe. 
13 They spend their days in [the enjoyment of] good, 
And in an instant they go down to the grave. 
14 And they say to God, ‘ Depart from us ; 
“ We desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
15 “ Who is the Almighty, that we should serve him, 
“ And what will it profit us, if we pray unto him?” 
16 “ Lo, their good” [yon say] “is not in their own hand ”— 
Far from me be the defence of the wicked ;) [is put out. 
17 [But] how often does it occur that the light of the wicked 
And that destruction cometh upon them, : 
And that God distributeth to them sorrows in his wrath? 
18 How often are they as stubble before the wind, 
And as chaff that the storm carrieth away ? 
19 [You say] “God layeth up his iniquity for his children ; 
“© He rewardeth him, and he shall know it. 
20 “ His eyes shall see his destruction, 
“ And he shall drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 
21 “ For what is nis happiness in his family after him, [midst ?” 
‘When the number of his own months are cut off in the 
22 [But I reply] Who shall impart knowledge to God, 
o him who judgeth the highest! 
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23 One dieth in the fulness of his prosperity, 
Being wholly at ease and quiet— 
24 His watering-places for flocks abound with milk, 
And his bones are moist with marrow ; 
25 And another dieth in the bitterness of his soul, 
And never tasteth pleasure. 
26 Alike they lie down in the dust, 
And the worm covereth them. 
27 Lo! I know your thoughts, 
And the devices by which you wrong me. 
28 For ye say, “ Where is the house of the prince? 
“ And where the dwelling-place of the wicked ?” 
29 Have ye not inquired of the travellers, 
And will you not admit their testimony, 
30 That the wicked man is kept for the day of destruction, 
And that he shall be brought forth in the day of fierce wrath? 
31 Who charges him with his way to his face? 
And who recompenses to him that which he has done? 
32 And he shall be borne {with honour] to the grave ; 
And [friends] shall watch tenderly over his tomb. 
33 Sweet to him shall he the clods of the valley ; 
Every man shall go out to honour him, 
And of those before him there shall be no number. 
34 And why then do you offer me vain consolations— 
Since in your responses there is error ? 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY.—Ch. xxii.—xxxi. 
The third speech of Eliphaz.—Ch., xxii. 


22 THEN Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said: 
2 Cau a man, then, be profitable to God, 
As a wise man may be profitable to himself? 
3 Is it a pleasure to the Almighty if thou be just, 
Or gain to him shouldst thou make thy ways perfect ¢ 
4 Will he contend with thee because he feareth thee— 
With THEE will he enter into judgment ? 
5 Is not thy wickedness great? 
Is there any end to thy sins? 
6 For thou hast taken a pledge of thy brother unjustiy, 
And stripped off the clothing of the destitute. 
7 Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 
And from the hungry thou hast withholden bread. 
8 But the man of power had the land; 
The man of rank dwelt in it. 
9 Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
And the arms of the fatherless thou hast broken. 
10 Therefore snares are round about thee, 
And sudden fear troubleth thee ; 
11 Or darkness, so that thou canst not see, 
And floods of water cover thee. 
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12 Is not God in the height of heaven? 
And behold the stars, how high they are! 
13 And (ae thou sayest, “ How doth God know ? 
“ And can he judge behind the thick darkness? 
14 “Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he cannot see ; 
“ And he walketh upon the arch of heaven.” 
15 But hast thou marked the ancient way 
Which wicked men have trodden? 
16 Who were huddled together [by the waters] in a moment, 
And whose foundations the flood swept away ? 
17 Who said unto God, “ Depart from us ;” 
And [who asked] what the Almighty could do for them? 
18 And yet he filled their houses with good things! 
Far trom me be the counsel of the wicked ! 
19 The righteous see it, and rejoice ; 
And the innocent hold them in derision [saying] : 
20 “ Truly our adversary is destroyed! ` 
“ The fire hath consumed their abundance!” 
21 Acquaint now thyself with him, and thou shalt have peace; 
And thus shall good come unto thee. 
22 Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth, 
And lay up his words in thine heart. 
23 If thou return to the Almighty thou shalt be built up. 
If thou put away iniquity trom thy tabernacle, 
24 And cast to the dust thy precious treasure, 
And to the stones of the brooks [again] the gold of Ophir, 
25 Then shall the Almighty be thy precious treasure, 
And shall be to thee piles of silver. 
26 For then shalt thou have delight in the Almighty, 
And shalt lift up thy face unto God. 
27 Thou shalt pray unto him, and he shall hear thee, 
And thou shalt perfect [the object of ] thy vows. 
28 Thou shalt form a purpose and it shall be accomplished, 
And upon thy ways shall the light shine. 
29 When leas ent are cast down, 
Thou shalt say, “ Cheer up!” 
And the dejected thou shalt save. 
30 Thou shalt deliver even the guilty man— 
He shall be saved hy the purity of thy hands. 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The answer of Job,—Ch, xxiii., xxiv. 


23 THEN Job answered and said: 
2 Even to-day is my complaint bitter, 
The hand that is upon me is heavier than my groaning. 
3 Oh that I knew where I might find him! 
That I might come even to his seat! 
4 I would order my cause before him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments; 
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5 I would know the words which he would answer me, 
And understand what he would say unto me. 
6 Would he contend with me with his mighty power? 
No: he would give me strength. 
7 There the righteous man might argue the case before him; 
And I should be delivered for ever from him who would 
judge me. 
8 But, behold, I go to the East, and he is not there, 
And to the West, but I cannot perceive him; 
9 To the North, where he doth work, but I cannot behold him, 
He hideth himself in the South, but I cannot see him. 
10 But he knoweth my way; 
When he has tried me, 1 shall come forth as gold. 
11 On his steps my foot hath seized ; 
His way I have kept, and have not turned from it. 
12 The commandment of his lips I have not neglected ; 
More than every purpose of my own have I regarded the 
words of his mouth. 
13 But he is of one [purpose], and who can turn him? 
And what he desireth, that he doeth. 
14 He performeth the thing that is appointed for me; 
And there are many such purposes iu his mind. 
15 Therefore I am troubled before him ; 
When I consider, I am afraid of him. 
16 For God maketh my heart faint, 
And the Almighty troubleth me; 
17 Because I was not taken away before darkness came, 
And he hath not hidden the cloud from mine eyes. 
24 Why, since no events are hidden from the Almighty, 
Do not his friends see his judgments ? 
2 They [the wicked] remove the landmarks ; 
They drive off the flock and pasture it. 
3 They drive away the ass of the fatherless ; 
They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 
4 They push the needy from the way ; 
The poor of the earth hide themselves together. 
5 Behold, like wild asses of the desert, they go forth to their 
employment, 
Rising early in the morning to plunder ; 
The desert furnishes food to them and their children. 
6 They reap their grain in the field [of others], 
And they gather the vintage of the oppressor. 
7 They cause the naked to lodge without clothing, 
And without covering in the cold. 
8 They are wet with the showers of the mountains, 
And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 
9 They tear away the fatherless from the breast, 
And of the poor they exact a pledge. 
10 They cause him to go naked without clothing ; 
And they are made to carry the sheaf hungry. 
11 They cause them to express oil within their walls; 
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They tread their wine-presses, and yet suffer thirst. 
Froi the city mortals groan, 
And the soul of the wounded cricth out; 
But God does not lay this guilt to heart. 
Others hate the light ; 
They know not its ways; 
They abide not in its paths. 
At early dawn rises the murderer ; 
He kills the poor and the needy ; 
In the night he is as a thief. 
The eye of the adulterer waits for the twilight, 
Saying, ‘ No eye will see me,” 
And he puts a mask upon his face. 
In the dark they dig through houses ; 
In the day-time they shut themselves up; 
They are strangers to the light. 
For the morning is to them the very shadow of death ; 
For they are familiar with the terrors of the shadow of death. 
They are like a light boat on the face of the waters ; 
Accursed is their lot in the earth ; 
On the way of vineyards they look not. 
Drought and heat steal away the snow waters ; 
The grave, in like manner, those who have sinned. 
The mother soon forgets him ; 
The worm feeds sweetly on him ; 
He is no more remembered— 
Like a decayed tree the wicked man [gently] falls. 
He oppresseth the barren, that hath not borne, 
And doeth not good to the widow. 
He destroys also the mighty by his power; 
He rises up, and no one is secure of life ; 
God gives to him security, and he is sustained ; 
Yea, his eyes are upon his ways. 
They are exalted for a little time—and then are not— 
They are brought low, and are gathered [to their fathers] like 
others; 
And, like the ripe ears of grain, they are cut off. 
If it be not so, who will confute me, 
And show my speech to be worthless? 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
The reply of Bildad to Job,—Ch. xxv. 


25 THEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said: 
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Dominion and fear are with Him; 

He maintaineth peace in his high places. 

Is there any numbering of his armies? 

And upon whom doth not his light arise? 

And how then can man be righteous before God ? 
And how ean he be pure that is born of a woman? 
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5 Behold, even the moon is not bright ; 
And the stars are not pure in his sight. 

6 How much less man, that is a worm? 
And the son of man, that is a reptile! 


THE THIRD SERIES IN THE CONTROVERSY CONCLUDED. 


Answer of Job.—Ch. xxvi.—xxxi. 


96 THEN Job answered and said: 
2 How hast thou helped the weak, 
And strengthened the feeble arm? 
3 How hast thou counselled the ignorant, 
And declared wisdom in abundance? 
4 To whom hast thou uttered these words, 
And whose spirit went from thee? 
5 The Shades tremble from beneath, 
The waters, and their inhabitants. 
6 Sheol is naked before him, 
And Destruction hath no covering. 
7 He stretcheth out the North over empty space, 
And hangeth the earth upon nothing. 
8 He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, 
And the cloud is not rent under them. 
9 He withdraweth the face of his throne, 
And spreadeth his cloud upon it. 
10 He hath drawn a circular bound upon the waters, 
To the confines of the ight and darkness. 
11 The pillars of heaven tremble, 
And are astonished at his rebuke. 
12 By his power he stilleth the sea, 
Aud by his wisdom he scourgeth its pride. 
13 By his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; 
His hand hath formed the fleeing serpent. 
14 Lo, these are but the outlines of his ways; 
And how faint the whisper which we hear of him! 
{Should he speak with] the thunder of his power, who could 
understand him? 
Q7 Moreover, Job continued his discourse, and said: 
2 As God liveth, who has rejected my cause, 
And the Almighty, who has embittered my spirit, 
3 As long as I have life in me, 
And the breath imparted by God is in my nostrils, 
4 My tips shall not speak wickedness, 
Nor my tongue utter deceit. 
5 Far be it from me that I should acknowledge you to be correct ; 
Till I die I will assert my integrity. 
6 My righteousness I hold fast, and will not loose my grasp ; 
My heart shall not reproach me for any part of my life. 
7 Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 
And he that riseth up against me as the unrighteous. 
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8 For what is the hope of the hypocrite when [God] cuts him off; 
When he taketh away his life? 
9 Will God listen to his ery 
When trouble cometh upon him? 
10 Will he delight himself in the Almighty ? 
Will he call at all times upon God? 
11 Iwill teach you by the operations of God ; 
That which is with the Almighty I will not conceal. 
12 Behold, ye yourselves have all seen it ; 
And why do you cherish such vain opinions [saying] : 
13 ‘ This is the portion of a wicked man from God; [mighty— 
“ And the inheritance which oppressors receive from the Al- 
14 “ If his children are multiplied, it is for the sword ; 
€ And his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 
15 “ His survivors shall be buried by Death, 
“ And his widow shall not weep. 
16 “ Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
“ And prepare raiment as the mire, 
17 “ He may prepare it, but the just shall wear it, 
‘t And the innocent shall share the silver. 
18 “ He buildeth his house like the moth, 
“Or like a shed which a watchman maketh. 
19 “ The rich man lieth down, and is not buried ; 
“ In the twinkling of an eye he is no more. 
20 “Terrors come upon him like waters ; 
“ In the night a tempest stealeth him away. 
21 “The East wind carrieth him away, and he departeth , 
“ And it sweeps him away from his place. 
22 “ For God shooteth at him, and does not spare ; 
“ He would gladly escape out of his hand. 
23 “ Men clap their hands at him; 
“ They hiss him away from his place.” 
ƏR Truly there is a vein for silver, 
And a place for gold where they refine it. 
2 Iron is obtained from the earth, 
And ore is fused into copper. 
3 Man putteth an end to darkness, 
And completely searches everything— 
The rocks—the thick darkness—and the shadow of death. 
4 He sinks a shaft far from a human dwelling ; 
They, unsupported by the feet, hang suspended ; 
Far from men they swing to and iro. 
5 The earth—out of it cometh bread ; 
And when turned up beneath, it resembles fire. 
6 Its stones are the place of sapphires, 
And gold dust pertains to it. 
7 The path thereto no bird knoweth, 
And the vulture’s eye hath not seen it, 
8 The fierce wild beasts have not trodden it, 
And the lion hath not walked over it. 
9 Man layeth his hand upon the flinty rock ; 
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He upturneth mountains from their foundations. 
10 He cutteth out canals among the rocks, 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. 
11 He restraineth the streams from trickling down 
And bringeth hidden things to light. 
12 But where shall wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of understanding? 
13 Man knoweth not the price thereof; 
Nor can it be found in the land of the living. 
14 The deep saith, It is not in me; 
And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
15 The pure gold cannot purchase it; 
And silver cannot be weighed out as its price. 
16 It cannot be estimated by the gold of Ophir; 
By the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
17 Gold and the crystal are not to be compared with it; 
And jewels of fine gold cannot buy it. 
18 No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal ; 
For the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
19 The topaz of Cush cannot equal it; 
Nor can it be purchased with pure gold. 
20 Whence, then, cometh wisdom? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 
21 Since it is concealed from the eyes of all the living, 
And hidden from the fowls of the air. 
29 Destruction and Death say, 
“We have heard [only] a rumour of it with our ears.” 
23 God causes its way to be understood, 
And he knows its place. 
24 For he looketh to the ends of the earth ; 
[All] that is under the whole heavens he seeth. 
25 When to the winds he gave weight, 
And when he measured out the waters ; 
26 When he prescribed laws for the rain, 
And a path for the thunder-flash ; 
27 Then he saw it, and he made it known! 
He prepared it, and he also searched it out. 
28 And he said to man— 
“ Lo?! the fear of the Lord—that is wisdom; 
‘ And departure from evil is understanding.” 
Moreover, Job continued his discourse, and said: 
2 Oh that I were as in mouths past, 
As in the days when God was my protector! 
3 When his lamp shone over my head, 
And when by his light I walked through darkness! 
4 As I was in the days of my strength, 
_ When God abode in my tent as a friend! 
5 When the Almighty was yet with me, 
And my children were round about me! 
6 When I washed my steps in cream, 
And the rock poured me out rivers of oil! 
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7 When I went forth to the gate through the city, 
And prepared my scat in the public place, 
8 The young men saw me, and respeetiully retired before me, 
And the aged arose and stood. 
9 The princes refrained from speaking, 
And laid their hand upon their mouth. 
10 The voice of counsellors was silent, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 
11 For the car heard, and it blessed me ; 
And the eye saw, and it nore witness to me. 
12 For I reseucd the poor when they cried, 
And the fatherless, when there was none to help him. 
13 The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
And I caused the heart of the widow to sing with joy. 
14 I put on rightcousness, aud it clothed me ; 
And justice was my robe and diadem. 
15 I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet was I to the lame; 
16 I was a father to the poor, 
And the cause of the unknown I searched out. 
17 And I broke the teeth of the wicked, 
And from their tecth I plucked away the spoil. 
18 Then said I, “I shall die in my uest; 
“I shall multiply my days as the sand.” 
19 My root was exposed to the waters, 
The dew lay all night on my branches. 
20 My glory was fresh in me, 
And my bow gathered strength in my hand. 
21 To me men gave ear, and waited, 
And were silent at my counsel. 
22 After my words they made no reply, 
And my speech dropped upon them. 
23 And they waited for me as for the rain ; 
And they opened their mouths wide as for the latter rain. 
24 Did I smile upon them, they confided not fin their plans], 
And the light of my countenance they could not cast down. 
25 I chose out their way, and sat as a chief’; 
I dwelt as a king in the midst of an army, 
And as a comforter among mourners. 
30 But now they who are younger than I have me in derision, 
Whose fathers I would have disdained to set with the dogs of 
my flock. 
2 Yet the strength of their hands, what is it to me, 
In whom vigour is perished? 
3 On account of hunger and famine they are wholly emaciated ; 
Gnawing in the wilderness— 
In the shades of desolation and waste. 
4 Who pluck up the salt-wort among the bushes, 
And the root of the Retem is their food. 
5 They were driven from among men; 
They shouted after them as after a thief. 
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6 They dwell in horrid valleys, 
In the holes of the earth, and in the rocks. 
7 Among the bushes they brayed ; 
Under the thorns they were huddled together. 
8 Children of the fool; yea, children of those without a name, 
They were driven out of the land. 
9 And now I am become their song ; 
Yea, I am their by-word. 
10 They abominate me, they stand aloof from me, 
They forbear not to spit before my face! 
11 For they let loose all restraint, and afflict me ; 
They also cast off the bridle before me. 
12 On my right hand rises up the low brood ; 
They trip up my feet; 
They cast up against me ways for my destruction. 
13 They break up my path; 
They help forward my ruin— 
Men who have no helper! 
14 As through a wide breach they came upon me, 
They rolled themselves tumultuously along with the ruins! 
15 Terrors are turned upon me; 
They pursue my generous nature as the wind ; 
And my welfare has passed away as a cloud. 
16 And now my soul is poured out upon me ; 
The days of affliction have taken hold upon me. 
17 At night my bones are pierced through ; 
And my jaws take no rest. 
18 By its great power [disease] has become my garment; 
It girds me about like the mouth of my tunic. 
19 He hath cast me into the mire, 
And I am become like dust and ashes. 
20 I cry unto thee, but thou dost not hear me ; 
I stand up but thou dost not regard me. 
21 Thou art become cruel unto me; 
With thy strong hand thou dost persecute me. 
22 Thou liftest me up to the wind; thou causest me to ride upon it; 
Thou causest me to melt away ; thou terrifiest me. 
23 For I know that thou wilt bring me to death ; 
And to the house appointed for all living. 
24 Nevertheless, over the ruins he will not stretch out his hand. 
If when he destroys there is prayer among them. 
25 Did not I weep for him that was in trouble? 
Was not my soul grieved for the poor? 
26 When I looked for good, then evil came ; 
When I looked for light, then came darkness. 
27 My bowels boil, and rest not; 
The days of anguish have come upon me. 
28 I am become black, but not by the sun; 
I stand up and weep in the congregation. 
29 I am become a brother to the jackal, 
And a companion to the ostrich. 
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30 My skin is black upon me; 
And my bones burn with heat, 
31 My harp also is turned to mourning, 
And my pipes to notes of grief. 
31 I made a covenant with mine eyes; 
How then could I think upon a virgin? 
For what portion should I have from God above, 
And what would be my inheritance from the Almighty on high ? 
3 Is not destruction for the wicked, 
And strange punishment for the workers of iniquity? 
4 Does he not see my ways, 
And number all my steps? 
5 If I have walked with falsehood, 
6 
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And if my foot hath hasted after deception, 
Let him weigh me in an even balance, 
And let God know my integrity. 
If my steps have turned aside from the way. 
And my heart have followed my eyes, 
And any stain have cleaved to my hand, 
8 Then may I sow, and another reap, 
And then may my harvests be rooted up! 
9 If my heart have been enticed by a woman, 
Or if I have laid wait at my neighbours door, 
10 Then let my wife be a mill-wench to another, 
And let others bow down upon her. 
11 For this is a heinous crime ; 
Yea, this would be iniquity to be punished by the judges. 
12 For it is a fire that would burn to destruction, 
And root out all my increase. 
13 IfI have refused justice tomy man-servant or maid-servant 
When they had a cause with me, 
14 What shall I do when God riseth up ? 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 
15 Did not He that made me iu the womb make him? 
Did not the same One fashion us in the womb? 
16 IfI have withheld the poor from their desire, 
Or caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 
17 1f I have eaten my morsel alone, 
And the fatherless hath not eaten of it ; {a father 
18 For from my youth he [the orphan] grew up with me, as with 
And I was her guide [of the widow] from my earliest days;) 
19 If I have seen any one perishing for want of clothing, 
Or any poor man without covering ; 
20 If his loins have not blessed me, 
And if he has not been warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 
21 If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 
Because I saw that I had help in the gate,— 
22 Then may my shoulder fall from the blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the upper-bone ! 
23 For destruction from God was a terror to me; 
And before his majesty I could not do it. 
a2 
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24 IfI have made gold my trust, 
Or said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence ; 
25 If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 
And because my hand had found much ; 
26 IfI beheld the sun when it shined, 
And the moon advancing in its brightness, 
27 And my heart has been secretly enticed, 
And my mouth has kissed my hand— 
28 This also would have been a crime to be punished by the judge, 
For I should have denied the God who is above. 
29 If I have rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 
And exulted when evil came upon him— 
30 But no! I have not suffered my mouth to sin 
By imprecating a curse on his soul ;— 
31 If my domestics could not at all times say, 
“« Who will show an instance when we have not been satisfied 
from his hospitable table?” * 
32 The stranger did not lodge in the street, 
My doors I opened to the traveller; 
33 IfI haye covered my transgressions as Adam, 
By concealing my iniquity in my bosom, 
34 Then let me be confounded before a great multitude! 
Let the contempt of families crush me! 
Yea, let me keep silence, and never go out of my door! 
35 Oh that He would hear me! 
Behold, my defence! May the Almighty answer me! 
Would that He who contends with me would write down his 
charge ! 
36 Truly upon my shoulder would I bear it; 
I would bind it upon me as a diadem ! 
37 I would tell the number of my steps to him; 
Like a prince would I approach him! 
38 If my land ery out against me, 
And the furrows likewise complain ; 
39 If I have eaten its fruits without payment, 
And extorted the living of its owners ; 
40 Let thistles grow up instead of wheat, 
And noxious weeds instead of barley. 


Speech of Hlihu.—Ch, xxxii. 


32 SO these three men ceased to answer Job, because he was 
2 righteous in his own eyes. Then was kindled the anger of 
Elihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the family of Ram; 
against Job was his anger kindled, because he vindicated him- 

3 self more than God. Also against his three friends was his 
anger kindled, because they had not found an answer, and yet 

4 had condemned Job. Now Elihu had waited till Job had 


* This translation is more paraphrastic than I have made in any other in- 
stance, but it was not easy to express the sense by a literal rendering. 
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5 spoken, because they were older than himself. When Elihu 
saw that thero was no answer in the mouth of these three 
6 men, then his anger was kindled. Then Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the Buzite, answered and said : 
I am young, and ye are very old; 
Therefore I was afraid, 
And durst not make known to you my opinion. 
7 I said, “ Days should speak, 
“« And multitude of years should teach wisdom.” 
8 But there is a spirit in man; 
And the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding 
9 Great men are not always wise ; 
Neither do the aged always understand what is right. 
10 Therefore I said, “ Hearken unto me; 
“I also will declare mine opinion.” 
11 Behold, I waited for your words; 
I listened for your arguments, 
While ye searched out what to say. 
12 Yea, I have attended to you; 
And behold there is no one that hath refuted Job, 
Or answered his words :— 
13 Lest ye should say, “ We have found out wisdom ;”— 
God only can subdue him; not man. 
14 Now, he did not direct his discourse against me ; 
And I will not answer him with speeches like yours. 
15 They were confounded; they answered no more; 
They put words far from them. 
16 And I waited, although they did not speak ; 
Although they stood still, and answered no more. 
17 Even I will answer now on my part; 
Even I will show mine opinion. 
18 Tor I am full of words; 
The spirit within me doth constrain me. 
19 Behold I am as wine which has no vent ; 
I am ready to burst like new bottles. 
20 I will speak that I may breathe more freely, 
I will open my lips and reply. 
21 May I not be partial to any man’s person! 
And let me not flatter any one! 
22 For I cannot flatter— 
In a little time my Maker will bear me away! 
33 Hear therefore, O Job, I beseech thee, my discourse, 
And to all my words give ear. 
2 Behold now I open my mouth, 
My tongue now speaks in my mouth. 
3 My words shall be in the uprightness of my heart, 
And my lips shall speak knowledge in its purity. 
4 The Spirit of God hath made me, 
And the breath of the Almighty hath given me life. 
5 If thou art able, answer me; 
Set [thy words] in array before me; stand firm! 
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6 Lo! I, according to thy request, am in the place of God :— 
Yet from clay am I also formed. 
7 Lo! my terror shall not make thee afraid ; 
And my hand shall not be heavy upon thee. 
8 Surely thou hast said in my hearing, 
And I have heard the voice of thy words— 
9 “Tam pure, and without transgression ; 
“I am innocent, and there is no iniquity in me. 
10 “ Behold, He seeketh causes of enmity against me, 
“ He regardeth me as his enemy, 
11 “ He putteth my feet in the stocks; 
“ He watcheth all my paths.” 
12 Behold, in this thou art not right—I will answer thee— 
For God is greater than man. 
13 | Why dost thou strive against him? 
For he doth not give account of any of his doings. 
14 For God speaketh once, 
Yea twice, when man regardeth it not. 
15 In a dream, in a vision of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, - 
In slumberings upon the bed, 
16 Then he openeth the ears of men, 
And sealeth instruction unto them ; 
17 That He may turn man from his purpose, 
And hide pride from man. 
18 He keepeth him back from the pit, 
And his life from perishing by a violent death. 
19 Heis also chastened with pain upon his bed, 
And the multitude of his bones with violent suffering, 
20 So that his life abhorreth bread, 
And his soul the choicest food. 
21 His flesh is consumed so that it cannot be seen, 
And his bones that were invisible are naked. 
22 And his soul draweth near to the pit, 
And his life to the destroyers. 
23 If there be with him a messenger [of God], 
An interpreter—one among a thousand— 
To announce to man his uprightness, 
24 Then will he be gracious unto him, and say, 
“ Deliver him from going down to the pit; 
“ I have found a ransom.” 
25 His flesh shall become fresher than a child’s ; 
He shall return to the days of his youth. 
26 He shall pray unto God, and he will be merciful to him; 
And he shall see his face with joy, 
For he deals with men in equity. 
27 He looketh attentively on man, 
And when he says, 
“I have sinned, and acted perversely, 
“ And it has been no advantage to me,” 
28 Then he delivers his soul from going down to the pit, 
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And his life beholds the light. 
29 Lo, all these things doeth God, 
Twice, yea thrice, with mau, 
30 That he may bring him back from the pit, 
To enjoy the light of lite. 
31 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me! 
Keep silence, aud I will speak. 
2 If thou hast anything to say, answer me, 
Speak, for I desire to do thee justice. 
33 But if not, do thou listen to me ; 
Attend, and I will teach thee wisdom. 
o4 And Elihu proceeded and said: 
2 Hear my words, ye wise men; 
And ye that have knowledge, give ear to me. 
3 For the ear trieth words, 
As the mouth tasteth meat. 
4 Let us choose to ourselves what is right ; 
Let us know among ourselves what is good. 
5 For Job hath said, “I am ray nwoas ; 
“ And God hath taken away my right. 
6 “ In respect to my cause | am regarded as a liar, [sion 
“The arrow in me is fatal—though I am free from transgres- 
What mau is like Job, 
Who drinketh up scorning hke water? 
8 Who kKeepeth company with the workers of iniquity, 
And walketh with wicked men? 
9 For he hath said, “It is no advantage to a man 
“ When he is in friendship with God.” 
10 Wherefore hearken unto me, ye men of understanding. 
Far be iniquity from God ! 
And injustice far from the Almighty! 
11 For he will render to man his work, 
And requite every man according to his way. 
12 Surely God will not do wickedly, 
Nor will the Almighty pervert justice. 
13 Who hath committed to him the charge of the eerta ° 
Or who hath arranged the whole world ? 
14 If he form such a purpose in regurd to man 
The spirit and the breath he will gather to simself; 
15 All flesh will expire together, l 
And man will return to the dust. 
16 If thou hast understanding, hear this; 
Hearken to the voice of my words! 
17 Shall he that hateth justice govern? 
Wilt thou condemn him that is supremely „ast? 
18 Is it proper to say to a king, “ Thou art wicked 2?” 
Or to princes, “ Ye are unrighteous ?” 
19 How much more to him that shows no partiality to princes, 
Nor regards the rich more than the poor? 
For they are all the work of his hands. 
20 In a moment they die, 
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And at midnight are the people shaken and pass away ; 
Yea, the mighty are destroyed without hand. 
21 For his eyes are upon the ways of men, 
He seeth all their steps. 
22 There is no darkness nor shadow of death 
Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 
23 For he needeth not long to regard man 
To bring him before God in judgment. 
24 He dasheth in picces the mighty without inquiry, 
And setteth others in their stead. 
25 For he knoweth their works, 
And he bringeth night upon them, and they are crushed. 
26 On account of their being wicked he smiteth them 
In the presence of beholders, 
27 Because they turned away from him, 
And had no regard to his ways, 
28 And caused the cry of the poor to come before him ;— 
For the cry of the oppressed he heareth. 
29 When he giveth rest, who then can make trouble? 
And when he hideth his face, who theu can behold him? 
And this in respect to a nation and an individual alike: 
30 That the wicked should no more reign, 
Nor be snares to the people. 
31 Surely it is proper to say to God, 
“I have received chastisement ; I will no more offend. 
32 “ What I see not, teach thou me ; 
“ If I have done iniquity, I will do so no more.” 
33 Shall it be from thee that God recompenses it [human conduct] 
because thou dost refuse ? 
For thou must choose, and not I, 
And what thou knowest, speak. 
34 Men of understanding will say to me, 
And the man of wisdom who has heard me, 
35 “Job hath spoken without knowledge, 
“ And his words are without wisdom.” 
36 My desire is that Job may be fully tried 
On account of his answers for wicked men. 
37 For he hath added rebellion to his sin ; 
He clappeth his hands among us, 
And multiplieth his words against God. 
8Ə And Elihu proceeded and said : 
2 Thinkest thou this to be right 
When thou saidst, “I am more righteous than God ?” 
3 For thou hast said [to thyself], “ What advantage will it be to 
thee? 
“ What profit shall I have more than if I had not sinned ?” 
4 I will answer thee, 
And thy companions with thee. 
5 Look up to the heavens, and see! 
And behold the clouds, which are high above thee ! 
6 If thou sinnest, what doest thou against Him? 
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And if thy transgressions be multiplied, what dost thou do to 
Him?! 
7 If thou art righteous, what dost thou give Him? 
Or what does He receive at thy hand ? 
8 Thy wickedness can injure only a man like thyself; 
And thy righteousness profit only a son of man. 
9 Men are made to ery out [indeed] on account of the multitude 
of their wrongs ; 
They cry out on account of the arm of the mighty. 
10 But none saith, “ Where is God my maker, 
“‘ Who in the night of calamity giveth songs? 
11 “ Who would teach us more than the beasts of the earth, 
“ And make us wiser than the fowls of heaven.” 
12 Then they cry aloud, but he giveth no answer, 
On account of the pride of [sueh] wicked men. 
13 For God will not hear vain supplication, 
Nor will the Almighty regard it. 
14 Although thou sayest that thou canst not sce him, 
Yet justice is with him; only wait thou for him. 
15 But now the visitations of his anger are almost as nothing ; 
And he has not taken cognizance with strictness of transgrese 
sion. 
16 Job hath opened his mouth without understanding ; 
He hath multiphed words without knowledge. 
86 Elihu also proceeded and said: 
2 Bear with me a little farther, and I will show you, 
For there is much yet to be said for God. 
3 I will bring my knowledge from afar, 
And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 
4 For truly my words shall not be false: 
One perfect in knowledge is with thee. 
5 Behold, God is great, and despiseth uot any ; 
Great is he in strength of understanding. 
6 He preserveth not the life of the wicked ; 
He doeth justice to the oppressed. 
He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous ; 
But with kings are they upon the throne, 
And he establisheth them for ever, and they are exalted. 
And if [the righteous] are bound in fetters, : 
And holden in the cords of affliction, 
9 Then he showeth them their deeds, 
And their transgressions that they have been great. 
10 He openeth also their ear to instruction, 
And commandeth them to turn from iniquity. 
11 If they obey and serve him they spend their days in prosperity, 
And their years in pleasures. 
12 But if they will not obey they perish with the sword, 
And they die without knowledge. 
13 But the hypocrites in heart treasure up wrath ; 
They ery not [to God] when he bindeth them. 
14 They die in their youth; 
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And their life {is closed] with the grossly impure. 
15 He delivereth the aftlicted in their distress, 
And openeth their ears in their trials. 
16 In like manner he would have removed thee from a pent-up 
wa 
Toa eed place where there is no straitness, 
And the provision of thy table would have been full of fatness. 
17 But if thou dost fully hold the sentiments of the wicked, 
Such sentiments and justice will be close together.* 
18 For there is wrath: beware lest he take thee away with hia 
stroke ; 
Then a great ransom cannot save thee. 
19 Will he esteem thy riches: 
No! not gold, nor all the abundance of wealth. 
20 Long not for the night, 
To go to the people beneath them. 
21 Take heed! regard not iniquity, 
For this hast thou preferred to afiliction. 
22 Behold, God is exalted in his power; 
Who is a teacher like him? 
23 Who hath appointed him his way? 
And who ean say, “ Thou hast done iniquity ?” 
24 Forget not thou to magnify his work 
On which men look.t 
25 All men see it; 
Mortals behold it from afar. 
26 Lo, God is great, and we know him not; 
The number of his years is unsearchable. 
27 For he draweth up the drops of water, 
They distil rain in its vapour, 
28 Which the clouds pour down; 
They pour it upon man in abundance. 
29 Who also can understand the outspreading of the clouds, 
And the fearful thunderings in his pavilion ? 
30 Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it; 
He also covereth the depths of the sea. 
31 By these he executeth judgment upon the people; 
By these also he giveth food in abundance, 
32 With his hands he covereth the lightning, 
And commandeth it where to strike. 
83 He pointeth out to it his friends— 
The collecting of his wrath is upon the wicked. 
87 At this also my heart palpitates, 
And is moved out of its place. 
2 Hear, oh hear the thunder of his voice! 
The muttering thunder that goes from his mouth! 
3 He directeth it under the whole heaven, 
And his lightning to the ends of the earth. 


* Or, will sustain each other. 
+ That is, the works of the visible creation. 
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4 After it, the thunder roareth ; 
He thundereth with the voice of his majesty, 
And he will not restrain the tempest when his voice is heard. 
God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; 
He doeth wonders which we cannot comprehend. 
6 For he saith to the snow, “ Be thou on the earth ;” 
To the pouring forth of the rain also, even the pouring forth 
of his mighty rains. 
7 He sealeth up the hand of every man, 
That all the men whom he has made may have knowledge. 
8 Then the beasts go into their dens, 
And abide in their caverns. 
9 Ont of the South cometh the whirlwind, 
And cold out of the North. 
10 By the breath of God the frost is produced, 
And the broad waters become compressed. 
11 Serenity also expels the thick cloud ; 
His light scatters the cloud, 
12 And it is turned about by his direction, 
To execute all that he has commanded upon the face of the 
habitable world. 
13 Whether for correction, or for his land, or for mercy, 
He causeth it to come. 
14 Give ear, O Job, to this; 
Stand and consider the wonderful works of God. 
15 Dost thou know how God arranges these things, 3 
And how he causes the lightning to flash from the dark cloud ? 
16 Dost thou understand how the clouds are suspended, 
The wondrous works of Him that is perfect in wisdom? 
17 How thy garments become warm, 
When he maketh the earth sultry by the South wind ? 
18 Hast thon aided him in spreading cut the firmament, 
That stands strong, like a molten mirror. 
19 Teach us what we shall say unto him ; 
We cannot address him by reason of darkness. 
20 Shall it be told him that I have presumed to speak? 
Surely if a man should speak to him, he would be destroyed. 
21 And now—men cannot look upon the bright splendour that 
is on the clouds, . 
For the wind passeth along, and maketh an opening! 
22 Golden splendour approaches from the North :— 
How fearful is the majesty of God! 
23 The Almighty !—we cannot find him out! 
Great in power, and in justice, and vast in righteousness ! 
He does not oppress! 
24 Wherefore men should be filled with awe; 
The wise in heart he does not regard. 
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Jehovah's first address to Job,x—Ch, xxxviii., xxxix. 


38 THEN Jenovan answered Job out of the storm, and said; 
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Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
ledge ? 
Gird up DOW thy loins like a man; 
I will put questions to thee, and do thou inform me. 
Where wast thou when I founded the earth? 
Declare if thou hast knowledge! 
Who then fixed the measure of it? For thou knowest! 
Who stretched the line upon it? 
Upon what are its foundations settled ? 
Or who laid its corner-stone ? 
When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy ? 
Who shut up the sea with doors 
In its bursting forth as from the womb? 
When I made the cloud its garment, 
And swathed it in thick darkness? 
I measured out for it my limits, 
And fixed its bars and doors ; 
And said, Thus far shalt thou come, but no further, 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed! 
Hast thou, in thy life, given commandment to the morning, 
Or caused the dawn to know its place, 
That it may seize on the far corners of the earth, 
And scatter the robbers before it? 
It turns itself along, like clay under a seal, 
And all things stand forth as if in gorgeous apparel. 


5 But from the wicked their light is withheld, 


And the high arm is broken. 
Hast thou penetrated to the springs of the sea, 
And hast thou walked about in the recesses of the deep? 
Have the gates of death been opened to thee, 
Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of death? 
Hast thou observed the breadths of the earth? 
Declare, if thou knowest it all. . 
Where is the way to the dwelling-place of light? 
And the darkness—where is its place— 
That thou couldst conduct it to its limits, 
And that thou shouldst know the path to its dwelling? 
Didst thou know this because thou wast then born, 
Or because the number of thy days is great? 
Hast thou been into the storehouses of snow, 
Or seen the storehouses of hail, 
Which I have reserved until the time of trouble, 
To the day of battle and war? 
By what way is the light distributed, 
And how is the East wind spread abroad upon the earth ? 
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25 Who hath divided for the shower a channel, 
And who hath made a path for the thunder-flash, 
26 To give rain to a land where there is no man, 
Upon the desert where no one dwells ; 
27 To saturate the desert and the barren place, 
And to cause the bud of the tender herb to germinate? 
28 Hath the rain a father? 
And who hath begotten the drops of the dew? 
29 From whose womb came the ice? 
The hoar-frost of heayven—who gave it birth? 
30 The waters are hid as under a stone; 
And the surface of the deep becomes a solid mass. 
31 Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion? 
32 Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, 
Or lead forth the Bear with her young ? 
33 Knowest thou the laws of the heavens, 
Or hast thou appointed their dominion over the earth ? 
34 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 
So that the overtlowings of the waters shall cover thee? 
35 Canst thou send forth the lightnings, so that they shall go, 
And shall say to thee, “ Here we are?” 
36 Who hath imparted understanding to thy inward parts? 
Or given intelligence to thy mind? 
37 Who can number the clouds by wisdom? 
And who can empty the bottles of heaven, 
38 When the dust flows into a molten mass, 
And the ciods cleave fast together ? 
39  Canst thoy hunt for the lion his prey ? 
And the hunger of the young lions canst thou satisfy, 
40 When they crouch in their dens, 
And lie in wait in the thicket ? 
41 Who provideth for the raven his food, 
When his young ery unto God, 
And wander for lack of food ? 
39 Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the rock 
bring forth ? 
Or canst thou observe the birth-throes of the hind? 
2 Canst thou number the months that they fulfil? 
Knowest thou the season when they bring forth? 
3 They bow themselves; they give birth to their young; 
They cast forth their sorrows. 
4 Their young ones increase in strength ; 
They grow up in the wilderness ; 
They go from them, and return no more. 
5 | Who hath sent forth the wild ass free? 
Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? 
6 Whose home I have made the wilderness, 
And his dwellings the barren land. 
7 He scorneth the uproar of the city ; 
The cry of the driver he heedeth not. 
VOL. IT. 2c 
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The range of the mountains is his pasture ; 
He searcheth after every green thing. 
Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee? 
Will he abide through the night at thy crib‘ 
Wilt thou bind him with his band in the furrow ? 
And will he harrow the valleys after thee? 
Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great f 
Or wilt thou commit thy labour to him? 
Wilt thou have confidence in him to bring in thy grain, 
And to gather it to thy threshing-floor ? 
A wing of exulting fowls moves joyfully! 
Is it the wing and the plumage of the stork? 
She leaveth her eggs upon the ground, 
And upon the dust she warmeth them, 
And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 
And that the wild beast may break them. 
She is hardened towards her young, as if they were not hers, 
In vain is her travail, and without solicitude ; 
Because God hath withheld wisdom from her, 
And hath not imparted to her understanding. 
In the time when she raiseth herself up on high 
She laugheth at the horse and his rider. 
Hast thou given the horse his strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? 
Dost thou make him leap as the locust? 
How terrible is the glory of his nostrils ! 
He paweth in the valley; he exulteth in his strength; 
He goeth forth into the midst of arms. 
He laugheth at fear, and is nothing daunted ; 
And he turneth not back from the sword. i 
Upon him rattleth the quiver, 
The glittering spear and the lance. 
In his fierceness and rage he devourcth the ground, 
And will no longer stand still when the trumpet sounds. 
When the trumpet sounds he saith “ Aha!” 
And from afar he snuffeth the battle— 
The war-cry of the princes, and the battle-shout. 
Is it by thy understanding that the hawk flieth, 
And spreadeth his wings towards the South? 
Is it at thy command that the eagle mounteth up, 
And that he buildeth his nest on high? 
He inhabiteth the rock, and abideth there— 
Upon the crag of the rock, and the high fortress, 
From thence he spieth out his prey; 
His eyes discern it from afar : 
His young ones greedily gulp down blood ; 
And where the slain are, there is he. 
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Jehovah's second address to Job.—Ch. x1., xli. 


MOREOVER Jenovan answered Job, and said: A 


2 Will he that would enter into an argument with the Almighty 


23 
24 


now instruct him? 
Will he that wished to carry his cause before God now reply? 
Then Job answered JEHOVAH, and said: 
Behold, I am vile! What can I answer thee? 
I will lay my hand npon my mouth. 
Once did I speak; but I will not answer again: 
Yea, twice; but I will add no more. 
Then JEHovaH answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said : 
Gird up now thy loins like a man! 
I will ask of thee, and do thou instruct me! 
Wilt thou reverse my judgment? 
Wilt thou show that I am wrong because thon art righteous? 
Hast thou an arm hke God? 
Or canst thou thunder with a voice like him? 
Adorn thyself now with grandeur and majesty, 
And array thyself with splendour and glory. 
Let loose the fury of thy wrath | 
Look upon every one that is proud, and abase him! 


2 Look upon every one that is proud, and bring him low ! 


Yea, tread down the wicked in their place! 
Hide them in the dust together | 
Bind them in the dungeon ! 
Then will I also give thee praise, 
For thine own right hand ean save thee. 
Behold now Behemoth which I have made, as well as thyself; 
He feedeth on grass like the ox. 
Behold now his strength is in his loins ; 
And his vigour in the muscles of his belly. 
He bendeth his tail like the cedar; 
The sinews of his haunches are twisted together. 
His bones are like strong pieces of brass: 
His bones are like bars of iron. 
He is chief among the works of God; 
He that made him has furnished him [as] with a sword. 
For the mountains bring him forth food, 
Where all the beasts of the field play. 
He lieth under the lotus-trees, 
In the covert of the reeds and fens, 
The lotus-trees cover him with their shade ; 
The willows of the brook compass him about. 
Io! should a river rush upon him, he is not alarmed ; 
He is unmoved should the Jordan rush upon his mouth. 
Who can take him when he is on his guard ? 
Or when taken in snares, who can pierce his nose? 
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Or press down his tongue with a cord? 
Canst thou put a rope into his nose? 
Or pierce his jaw with a ring? 
Will he make many supplications unto thee? 
Will he speak soft words unto thee? 
Will he make a covenant with thee? 
Canst thou take him for a servant for ever? 
Canst thou play with him as with a bird? 
Or canst thou bind him for thy maidens? 
Do men in company make a banquet of him? 
Do they divide him among the merchants ° 
Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? 
Or his head with fish-spears ? 
Lay thine hand upon him; remember the fierce conflict : 
Thou wilt not do it again. 
Behold the hope of [takirg] him is vain ; 
Is it not dissipated at his very appearance ? 
None is so courageous that he dare arouse him ;— 
And who then is he that can stand before me? 
Who can come upon me by surprise that I should recompense 
him? 
All under the whole heavens is mine. 
I will not be silent concerning his parts 
And his power, and the fitness of his armature. 
Who can strip off the surface of his garment? 
Who can come near to the doubling of his jaws? 
Who can open the doors of his face ? 
The rows of his teeth are terrible. 
His strong shields are his pride— 
Shut up together as with a close seal. 
They are joined one to another, 
So that no air can come between them. 
They cleave fast to each other ; 
They take hold on one another so that they cannot be separated. 
In his sneezing light is caused to shine, 
And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go forth torches ; 
Sparks of fire leap forth. 
Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
As from a boiling pot or caldron. 
His breath kindleth coals, 
And a flame issueth out of his mouth. 
In his neck dwelleth strength ; 
Before him danceth terror. 
The dew-laps of his flesh cleave fast together ; 
They are firm upon him; they cannot be moved. 
His heart is solid like a stone; 
Yea, solid like the nether millstone. 
When he riseth up the mighty are afraid ; 
Yea, they lose themselves from terror. 
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26 The sword of him that attacks him will not adhere ; 
Nor will the spear, the dart, or the javelin. 
27 Ho regardeth iron as straw, 
And brass as rotten wood. 
28 The arrow will not put him to flight ; 
Sling-stones turn themselves into stubble in respect to him. 
29 Clubs are regarded by him as stubble ; 
He laugheth at the shaking of a spear. 
30 Under him are sharp potsherds ; 
He spreadeth out his rough parts upon the mire. 
31 He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; 
He maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. 
32 After him he leaves a shining path— 
So that one would think the deep to be hoary. 
33 Upon the earth there is not his like ; 
He is made to be destitute of fear. 
34 On every high thing he looketh down, 
hing over all the sons of pride. 


The response and penitent confession of Job.—Ch, xlii. 1—6. 


42. THEN Job answered JEHOVAH, and said: 
2 I know that thou canst do everything, 
And that no purpose of thine can be prevented. 
3 “ Who is he [indeed] that darkeneth eounsel by words without 
knowledge?” 
I have indeed uttered what I understood not; 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 
4 Hear then, I beseech thee, and I will speak ; 
I will ask thee, and do thou instruct me. 
5 I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth thee; 
6 Wherefore I abhor myself, 
And repent in dust and ashes. 


PARCI. 
The conclusion in prose.—Vers. 7—17, 


7 AND it came to pass after JEnovam had spoken these words to 
Job, that JEHovan said to Eliphaz the Temanite, “ My wrath 
is kindled against thee and thy two friends, for ye have not 
spoken concerning me that which is right, as my servant Job 

8 hath. Therefore take for yourselves seven bullocks and seven 
rams, and go to my servant Job and offer for yourselves a burnt- 
offering; and Job my servant shall pray for you—for to him 
will I have regard—lest I should recompense to you your folly. 
For ye have not spoken concerning me that whieh is right, as 
my servant Job hath.” 
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So Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite, went and did as JEnovan commanded 
them; and Jrnovan had respect to Job. 

And JeHovan turned the captivity of Job when he prayed 
for his friends, and JEHovan gave him double of what he had 
before. Then came to him all his brethren, and all his sisters, 
and all his former acquaintances, and ate bread with him in his 
house; and they condoled with him and comforted him over 
all the evil that Jenovan had brought upon him; and every 
one gave him a piece of money, and every one a ring of gold. 

So Jenovan blessed the latter days of Job more than his 
beginning; for he had fourteen thousand sheep, six thousand 
camels, a thousand yoke of oxen, and a thousand she-asses. He 
had also seven sons and three daughters. And he called the 
name of the first Jemima, of the second Kezia, and of the 
third Keren-happuch. And in all the land were no women 
found so beautiful as the daughters of Job; and their father 
gave them an inheritance among their brethren. 

And Job lived after this an hundred and forty years, and 
saw his sons, and his sons’ sons, even four generations. And 
Job died, being old and full of days. 
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